Slippery,  trampled  footing  no  problem 
with  shaight-lug  "wedge-in  action! 


TRIPLE  RIB 
FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRE 

Tops  for  the  job,  the  ficld-proveJ 
Triple  Rib  combines  easy  steering 
with  maximum  flotation.  Extra¬ 
heavy  shoulder  ribs  can  really  take 
it -give  long  tire  life. 


SCRAPING  CATTLE  PENS  is  a  real  test  of  traction.  You  have  to  work  fast  under 
conditions  that  cause  many  tractor  tires  to  spin  helplessly.  But  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
farm  job,  Super-Sure-Grip  pulls  you  through— earns  for  Goodyear  its  survey-proved 
reputation  as  the  tractor  tire  brand  preferred  by  more  farmers  than  all  others  put 
together!  See  America’s  biggest,  most  famous  farm  tire  line  at  your  helpful  Goodyear 
dealer’s.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


SEE  WHY  SUPER-SURE-GRIP  WORKS  BETTER,  WEARS  BETTER: 

EXCLUSIVE,  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS,  coming  closer  together  at  shoulders  (A)  take 
a  "wedge-in”  bite  that  firms  loose  soil  — gives  “the  greatest  pull  on  earth!” 

\0-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  helps  ruler-straight  lugs  bite  deeper,  puli  better! 

^  LONG,  EVEN  VilEAR  —  ruler-straight  lugs  work  evenly  against  soil,  roll  smoothly  on 
^  road  — and  so  wear  slowly  and  evenly! 

RE-LUGGING  SAVINGS  —  vastly  stronger  body  keeps  Super-Sure-Grip  fit  to  re-lug 
w  or  retread  — and  re-use. 


GOOD#¥EAR 


Super-Sure-Grip 


-T.  M.  TheGoudyeprTirc*  Rubber  Cumppny,  Akron,  Ohio 


Look  for  this  sign; 
there's  a 

Goodyear  dealer 
near  you 


more  farmers  prefer  GOODYEARS  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  OF  TRACTOR  TIRES  PUT  TOGETHER! 


A  farm  truck  engine 
needs  a”backbone  like  this— 


to  save  you  the  BIG  money 


From  fiery  forges  come  extra-strong  INTERNATIONAL  crankshafts,  de¬ 
signed  and  built  for  truck  use.  Those  used  in  light-duty  models  ore  17%  heav¬ 
ier  than  the  overage  of  the  forged  or  cost  alloy  6-cylinder  designs  of  the  four 
other  leading  mokes— for  maximum  strength  and  rigidity,  long  life. 


Crankshafts  are  just  one  example  of  International 
all-truck  engineering  that  saves  you  the  big  money. 

Of  the  five  leading  makes,  only  International  builds  a 
complete  line  of  models  that  are  all-truck  . . .  with 
no  passenger  car  engines  or  components  asked 
to  do  a  truck  job. 

You  save  the  most  in  farm  truck  dollars  with  an 
International  that’s  all-truck  built  to  last  longer.  It 
earns  its  keep  in  lower  over-the-years  operating  and 
maintenance  cost.  It  pays  for  itself  in  use.  It 
saves  you  —  earns  you  —  the  big  money. 

Keeping  costs  down  has  made  International  the 
heavy-duty  leader  for  23  straight  years.  Let  your 
International  Dealer  or  Branch  show  you  the  right 
International  for  your  farm  —  all-truck  built  to  save 
you  the  BIG  money. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 

INTERNATIONAL 

TRUCKS 


There's  an  INTERNATIONAL  exocf/y  right  for  every  form  hauling  job  — 
oil-truck  built  to  sove  you  the  BIG  money.  11  pickup  models  and  15  stake 
models  from  4,200  to  16,000  pounds  GVW.  Every  other  truck  type.  World's 
widest  choice  of  power  and  power  transmission  options. 


All-Truck  Built  lo 
save  you  the  BIG  money! 


Ronald Colman,  Bonita  Humo  in  "Th»  Halit  at  Ivy,"  CBS- TV.  local  paper  for  time,  channel. 


International  Harvester  builds  McCORMICKS  Farm 
Equipment  and  FARMALL^  Tractors. ..  Motor  Trucks... 
Industrial  Power... Refrigerators  and  Freezers 


V, 


,e  con  9We 


Positive  latching 
SHUR  RANE  coupler 


Manufactured  by  80  year-old  technically  and  financially 
sound  corporation  with-a  factory  trained  dealer  network  ' 


now  Sin  R-R AN E  boosts, 

over 


wgjK0^f^^^n^gineers  make 
^cr^vork  for  tivo  by  analyzing  ! 
'crops,  soil,  terrain,  tceather,  water 
and  labor  supply  . . .  even  in 
so-called  net  climates  SUL  R-RANE 
^  will  bring  bigger,  guaranteed 
returns  on  your  farm  investment ! , 


i  ^  SHUR-RANE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS,  D«pt.  FQ-51  TRADE  MAf 
Food  Mochinory  A  Chomicol  Corp.,  Box  145,  Son  Joto  1,  California 

Send  free  informative  literature  as  checked  : 

□  corn  □  fall  irrigation  □  vegetables  and 

1  □  cotton  □  orchards  commercial 

□  grains  □  supplemental  truck  crops 

/  □  general  irrigation  □  profits 

•  □  pasture  □  fertilizer  □  financing 


_ farmer  _ equipment  dealer 

— student cty.  agt.  or  teacher 

My  regular  implement  dealer  is  : 


If  in  one  of  14  Southeastern  states,  send  to  Florida  Div.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 


Farm  Quarterly,  V’ol.  Ten,  No.  Three,  Editorial.  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices.  2  2  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  W  \V.  Publishing  Corn.  Subscription 
price  50c  a  copy;  $2.00  for  one  year;  $3.50  for  two  years;  $5  00  for  three  years.  Add  $1.00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  Cnited  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matter 

at  the  Post  Office.  Cincinnati  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U  S.  Pat.  Off.) 


New  Idea  Com  Pickers... 


famed  for  more  ears,  fewer  husks  ..An  less  time 


READY  TO  GO  FAST  ...  no  hoists  needed  for  mounting 
on  tractor.  Drive  into  snapping  unit  and  fasten.  Back 
up  to  big,  10-roIl,  trailing  husking  bed;  hitch  to  draw 
bar;  hook  onto  power  take-off  and  you’re  ready  to  go. 


Year  after  year,  more  farmers  pick  corn  with  New 
Idea  machines  than  with  any  other  make.  This  confi¬ 
dence  has  been  merited  ever  since  New  Idea  produced 
the  world’s  first  successful  tractor- powered  picker.  To¬ 
day,  New  Idea’s  corn  picker  leadership  in  efficient  per¬ 
formance  and  reliable  construction  is  most  thoroughly 
established.  Whether  you  manage  large  acreage  or  run 
a  family-size  farm,  there’s  a  New  Idea  Corn  Picker 
model  that  will  assure  you  many  years  of  clean  fast 
harvesting  at  lowest  possible  cost  per  acre  and  per  bushel. 


TWO-ROW  MOUNTED  PICKER 

A  revolutionary  concept  in 
design,  which  provides  all  the 
mobility  of  mounted  picker 
operation,  yet  requires  the  trac¬ 
tor  to  carry  only  the  weight  of 
the  snapping  unit.  The  separate 
husking  bed  gives  it  the  great¬ 
est  capacity  of  any  mounted 
picker  .  .  .  rides  on  its  own 
stout  trailer  wheels.  Fits  26 
models  of  popular  row-crop 
tractors.  Makes  available  right 


now,  the  improved  picker 
needed  to  handle  the  higher 
yields  you  hope  to  be  growing 
soon. 

ONE-ROW  AND  TWO-ROW 
PULL-TYPE  PICKERS 

Models  that  established  the 
New  Idea  reputation  for  clean 
picking,  thorough  husking  and 
sturdy  dependability.  Let  your 
near-by  dealer  explain  their 
many  superior  features. 


Corn  picker  demonstrations  willingly  arranged 


THew  ¥pea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  DIVISION  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

Deportment  1581,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 


Please  send 
free  illustrated 
literature 
as  checked. 


a  Mounted  Picker  □  Elevators 

One-Row  Pull-Type  Picker  □  Stalk  Shredder 
□  Two-Row  E*ull-Type  Picker  □  Wagon  fls  Wagon  Box 


NAME- 


PLENTY  OF  ACRES  PER  DAY  with  well  known  New  Idea 
Pull  Type  Pickers  (up  to  12  acres  with  one-row  model 
shown  above;  up  to  18  acres  with  two-row  model).  Assure 
a  most  workman-like  job  of  picking,  husking  and  loading. 


ADDRESS- 


V, 


Squibb 


A  GOOD  MAN  TO  KNOW  BETTER 


Your  part  in  making  Health  Engineering  profitable 

Livestockmen  who  make  money  keep  accurate  records. 
Your  animals’  heat  periods,  date  of  breeding,  dates 
young  are  dropped,  dates  and  description  of  disease 
and  injuries — all  should  be  carefully  recorded.  You 
should  also  keep  production  records — especially  of 
milk  production — for  these  help  your  veterinarian 
use  his  knowledge  of  Health  Engineering  to  your  best 
advantage,  help  him  save  precious  time,  save  you 
countless  dollars. 


New  drugs— their  importance  to  Health  Engineering 

Research  is  constantly  discovering  new  and  better 
drugs  which  your  Veterinarian  employs  to  prevent 
and  combat  livestock  diseases.  When  he  administers 
a  Squibb  drug,  you  can  have  faith  in  its  purity, 
effectiveness  and  safety.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
experience  and  pride  are  behind  the  words  "SQUIBB 
-A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST.” 


SQUIBB 

Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian. 


. . .  your  Veterinarian,  schooled 
in  Health  Engineering 


If  you  own  livestock,  it’s  good  business  to  hire  a  man 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  practice  of  modern  Health 
Engineering.  Breeding,  feeding  and  growing  healthy 
animals  to  meet  today’s  increasing  demands  for 
profitable  production,  require  expert  advice. 

Health  Engineering  can  help  you  produce  bigger 
profits.  A  successful  program  of  livestock  health 
requires  a  trained  man — one  who  knows  nutrition, 
one  who’s  a  specialist  in  the  techniques  of  disease 
prevention,  diagnosis  and  surgery.  You  know  him 
as  your  veterinarian. 


Side  screens  on  tractor  engine 
are  optional  equipment. 


TWO  ROW — for  Ford  Tricycle  Tractors.  Just 
drive  in  to  attach.  No  heavy  lifting.  Most  picker 
weight  is  on  the  bock  wheels  for  better  traction, 
easier  steering.  Handy  step-on  plates  on  the 
side— just  two  easy  steps  to  reach  the  tractor  seat. 


Ford’s  Amazing  New 

CORN  SAVER  SNAPPING  ROLLS 

Cut  Shelled  Corn  Losses  in  Half 


Farmers  themselves  wrote  the  specifications  for  the  new  Ford 
Mounted  Corn  Pickers. 

Some  said,  "Give  us  mounted  pickers  that  are  easier  to  attach.” 
Others  asked  for  pickers  that  would  do  good  work  in  sappy  or 
dry  corn  .  .  .  clear  themselves  of  stalks  better  .  .  .  shell  less  corn  . . . 
remove  husks  cleaner . . .  pick  faster  in  heavy  yields . . .  operate  easier. 

All  these  advantages  and  many  more  have  been  built  into  the 
new  advanced  Ford  Mounted  Pickers.  The  result  is  a  new,  higher 
level  of  picker  performance  never  before  available  in  any  picker. 

So  stop  in  and  look  over  all  the  features  that  put  the  new  Ford 
Mounted  Corn  Pickers  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more.  Tractor 
and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


Unlike  other  pickers! 
Ears  drop  off  to  the 
side  rather  than  rid-'^’ 
ingOM  the  rolls  where  ^ 
wasteful  shelling  oc¬ 
curs.  Sure-grip  rolls 
also  reduce  shelling 
and  clogging.  Tests 
show  shelled  corn 
losses  are  cut  in  half!  : 


ONE  ROW — fits  all  Ford  Tractors.  Easy  for  one  man  to  attach— 
takes  less  than  an  hour— no  heavy  lifting.  Fully  mounted,  hydrauli¬ 
cally  controlled.  Highly  maneuverable.  Also  available  .  .  .  One 
Row  Mounted  Corn  Harvester,  One  Row  Pull  Type  Corn  Picker,  One 
Row  Pull  Type  Corn  Harvester. 


GETS  MORE  DONE. ..AT  LOWER  COST! 


D 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  | 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois  •  Dept.  0-54  i 

Send  free  literature  on  your  Model _ Power  ' 

Steering  Tractor.  . 


"60"  and  "70"  STANDARDS  I 

I  Slate- 

Ask  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  for  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  ! _ 


JUST  IN  THE  FIELD 

and  You’ll  Never  Settle  for  Anything  Less 


America's  First  Family  of  Power  Steering  Tractors 


Words  can’t  convey  how  much  a 
John  Deere  Power  Steering  Tractor 
can  mean  to  you.  Naturally,  you’ll 
marvel  at  its  extreme  driving  ease  the 
first  time  you  take  the  wheel.  But  only 
when  you  settle  down  to  a  day  in  the 
field,  will  you  begin  to  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  work  without  strain 
...  to  guide  the  tractor  exactly  where 
you  want  it  to  go,  without  effort  ...  to 
make  one-hand  turns  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  operate  other  controls  ...  to 
finish  up  without  tired  arms  and  ach¬ 
ing  shoulders.  Best  of  all,  the  genuine 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  John  Deere 
Power  Steering  stays  with  you  on 
every  tractor  job,  every  minute  you're 
at  the  wheel.  Go  back  to  manual  steer¬ 
ing.^  Never! 


John  Deere  POYILR  STEERING 


It’s  the  greatest  contribution  to  eas¬ 
ier  tractor  farming  in  years,  and  an 
outstanding  engineering  achievement. 
The  entire  unit  is  built  right  into  the 
tractor,  where  it  is  fully  protected. 


Field-proved  John  Deere  Power  Steer¬ 
ing  is  available  for  a  great  family  of 
tractors.  It’s  one  of  many  ’way-ahead 
features  you  can  enjoy  now  when  you 
choose  a  John  Deere  Tractor. 


This  farmer,  and  growing  thousands  like  him,  will  tell 
^  you  there  is  an  easier  way  to  farm — the  John  Deere  Power 

“\  Steering  Way. 


JOHN  DEERE 
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Surge  DIAGONAL 
Milking  Stall 


The  Surge  Diagonal  Stall,  first  sold  in 
1935,  is  now  widely  used  by  dairymen  all 
over  the  world.  Built  of  finest  high-carbon 
steel  for  the  greatest  possible  strength  and 
longest  life,  it  is  specially  designed  to  han¬ 
dle  your  herd  — no  matter  what  breed  you 
may  have  — so  you  get  the  very  best  milk¬ 


Surge  CIRCLE- 
GATi  Stall 


This  is  the  new  member  of  the  Surge  Parlor 
Stall  family — built  to  give  all  the  strength 
and  long  life  for  which  all  Surge  Stalls  are 
known— and  designed  especially  for  the 
dairyman  who  wants  his  cows  to  walk  in  a 
straight  line  through  his  milking  parlor. 

With  the  Circle-Gate  stall  and  feed  box, 
you  can  now  let  out  two  cows  .  .  .  put  in  two 
new  cows  and  feed  them  without  taking  a 


Copyright  1955  BABSON  BROS.  Co. 


Write  TODAY  for  your  Surge  Circle-Gate  Stall  booklet. 


Name  . 

Town . 

St.  or  RFD 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 


2843  W.  19TH  STREET  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


.;  State 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Please  send  me  further  details  on  your 
□  Surge  Diagonal  Stall  □  Surge  CIRCLE-GATE  Stall 


EASY  TERMS! 


ALL  Surge  Equipment 
Available  on  Easy  Terms. 


ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO 
SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


BOTH  are  built  by 


/ 


I 


Hete's  how  goat  WAYHc  ftiO  OBALBR  eon  help  gon  ^ef... 

loee  and  Better  Eggs 


CASH  IN  on  the  fast-growing  demand  for  quality  eggs  .  . . 
the  kind  that  bring  top  prices.  Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  can 
help  you  . . .  with  high-efficiency  Wayne  Egg  Feeds  and  the 
valuable  "Aids  to  Higher  Egg  Quality”  shown  below.  Also, 
he  has  for  you  the  egg  quality  practices  as  recommended  by 
the  Institute  of  American  Poultry  /ndusfries,  contained  in  this- 


Pictures  and  explains  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  gather¬ 
ing,  storing  and  grading 
your  eggs  for  best  prices . . . 
as  well  as  4  easy  ways  to 
boost  your  egg  production. 


SEE  YOUR  WAYNE  DEALER  NOW  FOR  VALUABLE 

tn  Miahpr  Forty  niialitu”* 


•AT  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  WITH  PURCHASE  OF  ANY  WAYNE  EGG  FEED 


Plastic  Coated 

Wire  Basket 

$3.00  Value! 
Heavy  wire,  with 
thick,  tough  plas¬ 
tic  coating.  Won’t 
mark  eggs.  Helps 
you  gather  and, 
ciH>l  eggs  quickly, 
correctly  to  pro¬ 
tect  quality. 
Holds  1 5  dozen 


Hanging 

Flock  Feeder 

$3.9.'>  Value'  New¬ 
est  idea  in  feeders! 
Hugged  galva¬ 
nized  steel  con¬ 
struction.  24* 
high.  Holds  50  lbs. 
Saves  floor  space. 
Simple,  easy  to 
move,  adjust  and 
clean. 


Accurate  Egg 

Scale-Grader 

$2.60  Value!  Easy- 
to-read  colored 
dial  shows  . accur¬ 
ate  weight  of  in¬ 
dividual  eggs  as 
well  as  weight 
per  dozen.  Alsu  a 
na  ndy  grader. 
Used  by  thousands 
of  producers. 


Egg  Room 

,  Thermometer 

\  Designed  specifi- 
cally  for  egg  stor- 
I  age  rooms  by  I  nst. 

_  J  of  Amer.  Pit  ry . 

*/  Industries.  Egg 

/  handling  direc¬ 
tions  printed  on 
face.  Signals  cor¬ 
rect  temperature 
limits. 


YOUR  CHOICE 

7  High  Efficiency  Egg  Feeds! 


MASH-SCRATCH;  Feed  Wayne  Egg  Mash  50  50  with  farm 
grains.  Nutritionally  balanced.  No  mixing  or  grinding  necessary. 

ALL-MASH:  Feed  Wayne  Universal  Egg  straight  from  bag. 
Complete.  Every  bite  balanced.  No  scratch  grains  needed. 

NOON  FEED:  Feed  Wayne  26' h  Egg  &  Breeder  on  top  regular 
feed.  No  moist  mash  ne^ed.  Boosts  feed  intake,  holds  body  wt. 

CAGED  LAYERS:  Feed  Wayne  Cage  Layer.  Special  formula 
meets  needs  of  high  producing  hens  under  exacting  conditions. 

BREEDERS:  Feed  Wayne  Breeder  Mash  to  flocks  held  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs.  Start  feeding  30  days  before  saving  eggs. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER:  Feed  Wayne  H-A-D  Krums  (High  Anti¬ 
biotic  Diet)  Boosts  appetites  &  feed  intake  at  times  of  stress. 

CONCENTRATES:  Let  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  tell  you  how 
to  use  Wayne  Poultry  Mixer  if  you  have  abundant  grain. 


Handy  Egg 

Cleaning  Brush 

60  <  Value!  New 
plastic  design 
with  sponge  rub¬ 
ber  cushion  for  less 
egg  breakage  and 
faster  cleaning. 
W'hisks  dirt  from 
eggs  to  avoid 
price  discounts. 


Attractive 

#Egg  Cartons 

Specially  designed 
by  leadingU.S. 
carton  mfr.  Strong, 
sturdy,  protects 
against  egg  break¬ 
age.  Easy  to  set¬ 
up  and  close.  Pos- 
itive  locking. 

Packs  30  dozen  to 
standard  egg  case. 

FOR  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  ON  THESE  AIDS  .  .  .  MEN¬ 
TION  OR  TAKE  THIS  AD  TO  YOUR  WAYNE  DEALER 


Alllto  MILLS.  INC.,  Ci«culi«t  OOicfi  Chicaio  4.  Ml.  Srf»ict  Ollictt.  Fl  Warn*  I.  In«. 


e  iiaa.  AU.ICO  MILLS,  me. 


Perfect  Circle 

The  Standard  of  Comparison 


with  the  piston  rings 
preferred  by  more  people 
than  any  other  brand! 


Get  those  extra  hours  of  field  time  (less  shop  time) 
with  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings! 

Top  performance  is  assured  because: 

1.  In  Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  set,  both  top 
ring  and  oil  ring  are  plated  with  thick,  solid 
chrome! 

2.  Entire  area  of  ring  travel  gets  complete  wear  pro¬ 
tection  assuring  more  than  double  the  life  of 
cylinders,  pistons  and  rings. 

3.  No  tedious  break-in. ..rings  are  lapped-in  at 
factory! 

Insist  on  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings 
for  your  car,  truck  or  tractor ...  for  sustained  power 
and  positive  oil  control!  Perfect  Circle  Corporation, 
Hagerstown,  Indiana;  The  Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


Frozen  Semen 

Sirs: 

I  h.ivc  rend  the  article  on  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation  and  enjoyed  it  very  imieh.  I  think 
every  dairyman  who  reads  it  will  find  it  both 
interestinR  and  enlightening. 

Sidney  Stoltz. 

Plainview,  Minn. 

Sirs; 

I  am  concerned  about  the  enthusiasm  with 
whicli  many  breeders  have  gotten  into  the 
proposition  of  freezing  semen.  The  technical 
problems  in  this  field  are  tremendous  and 
many  breeders  and  local  technicians  of  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  units  are  really  not  competent 
to  do  the  job  which  has  been  so  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  endorsed  by  many  people.  Consequently, 
I  have  the  feeling  that  over  the  years  there 
arc  going  to  be  many  disappointments  in  the 
use  of  frozen  semen  by  people  who  have  not 
been  carefully  trained  in  handling  this  inter¬ 
esting  biological  material. 

Another  factor  which  merits  very  careful 
consideration  is  the  proposition  that  each 
advance  in  semen  handling  techniques  makes 
the  potential  of  this  practice  greater  from  the 
standpoint  of  either  improvement  of  cattle  or 
down-grading  of  them.  It  is  really  doubtful 
in  my  mind  if  the  bull  selection  practices  used 
in  the  United  States  really  merit  the  technique 
in  which  so  many  thousands  of  cattle  can  be 
inseminated  with  the  semen  of  one  single  bull. 
I  have  the  feeling  that,  technically,  semen 
handling  methods  and  the  whole  field  of  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  is  running  way  ahead  of 
an  applied  genetics  program  in  dairy  cattle 
breeding  and  that  the  implied  improvement 
from  the  mere  fact  that  a  single  bull  could 
produce  lOO.OOO  calves  is  over-optimistic. 

G.  W.  Salisbury 

College  of  .Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Reunion — By  9- Year-Old  Carolyn 


ril  e.xplain  this  picture.  .Another  stallyan 
tried  to  take  over  tin-  White  Stallan's  herd.  So 
the  White  Stallyan  chaste  him  away.  So  the 
white  stallyan's  mate  is  comeing  to  him. 

Carolyn  Sue  Schlegel 

Homedale,  Idaho 


A  Rose  By  .Another  Name — 

Sirs : 

In  your  Summer  issue  you  show  a  picture 
of  what  you  call  Field  Bind  W^ed  or  Creeping 
Jenny  (Convolvulus  .Arvensis).  This  picture 
definitely  is  not  Field  Bind  Weed,  but  is  Hedge 
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Higher  yields  with  less  seed?  More  growing 
space  per  plant  for  grain,  grass,  and  legumes? 

The  new  Allis-Chalmers  ALL-CROP  Drill 
.  .  .  world’s  first  quick-hitch,  tractor-mounted 
drill  .  .  .  makes  this  a  practical  possibility  on 
your  farm! 

Seed  and  fertilizer  are  accurately  metered  a 
new  way  ...  in  twin  bands  side-by-side  .  .  . 
faster  ...  at  uniform  depth.  Seedlings  are  side- 
nourished  .  .  .  protected  from  fertilizer  burn. 

You  not  only  save  costly  seed  but  get  stronger 
stands  .  .  .  quicker  catches  of  grass  and  legumes 
with  your  grain. 

Designed  for  many  crops  and  uses,  the  low- 
cost  ALL-CROP  Drill  fertilizes  and  plants 
grain,  grass,  and  legiune  seed  ...  all  in  one 
operation.  Or,  it  can  be  u.sed  as  a  fertilizer 
spreader  alone.  With  handy  SNAP-COUPLER 
Hitch  and  time-saving  hydraulic  lift,  the  ALL¬ 
CROP  Drill  matches  the  big  acre  capacity  of  its 
famous  namesake,  the  ALL-CROP  Harvester. 

Make  your  .seeding  dollars  yield  more  ...a  lot 
more!  Don’tdelay.  See  your  Allis-(!halmersdeal- 
er  now  ...  or  write  us  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 


Ingenious  Allis-Chalmers  Micro-Feed  accurately  meters  the 
seed  .  .  .  spaces  kernels  evenly  in  the  row  ...  at  faster  speeds. 
Positive  Force-Flo  system  drills  or  broadcasts  fertilizer  evenly. 


Dotted  lines  show  how  new  Torsion-Spring  design  maintains 
uniform  seeding  depth  in  uneven  ground.  New  “bellows-type” 
spouts  allow  far  greater  flexibility.  Grass  seed  is  broadcast  or 
band-seeded. 

AlJ.-CnOP  «nd  SX.\l*-«'Ol'rLER  *re  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 

TRACTOR-MOUNTED 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


FOR  WD-45,  WD,  OR  CA  TRACTORS 


BUILD  YOUR  MODEL  FARM 

WITH 

CAT*  TOOL  BAR  EQUIPMENT 

In  your  mind’s  eye,  you’ve  blueprinted  your  ideal  form. 

A  well-iondscoped  farmstead  with  neat  fence  rows;  deep, 
fertile  soil,  free  from  wet  spots  and  time  and  crop-stealing 
gullies  ...  a  farm  pond  for  recreation. 


owners.  Cat  farm  equipment  puts  your  blueprint  into  action  . . .  gives 
you  that  extra  margin  of  time  and  economy  you  need:  power  you  need 
to  pull  far  wider  hitches  than  you  can  w’ith  gas  wheel  tractors  of  similar 
“rated”  horsepower;  traction  to  help  you  accomplish  up  to  60%  more; 
Caterpillar  diesel  economy  to  cut  your  fuel  costs  60%  to  80%. 

That’s  the  beginning.  Notv,  outfit  your  Caterpillar  Diesel  D2  or  D4 
Tractor  with  extra^rugged  Cat  Tool  Bar  Equipment  and  you’re  ready  for 
those  extra  jobs  that  make  your  farm  outstanding  in  your  neighborhood. 


FORM  YOUR  LAND  with  a  Cat  Tool  Bor 
'Doier  —  smooth  off  the  high  spots,  fill  in  the 
low  places.  Form  your  land  to  eliminate 
bothersome  point  rows.  Bulldoie  fence  rows, 
clear  waste  areas,  fill  in  gullies,  build  terraces, 
landscape  your  farmstead. 

RUILO  A  MORi  FRODUCnVI  TOFSOIL  with 
a  Cat  Subsoiler  or  Chisel  —  subtill  your  soil 
to  give  crops  a  deeper  root  zone.  Let  water 
soak  in  to  be  stored  in  the  subsoil.  Unlock 
the  nutrients  in  the  soil  for  plant  food.  De¬ 
stroy  plow  pan  and  hard  pan. 


CONTROL  TOUR  MOISTURI  with  special¬ 
ized  Cat  Tools  —  build  drainage  or  irrigation 
ditches.  Put  the  water  where  you  want  it  with 
a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor,  equipped  with  a  Cat 
ditcher,  furrowers,  listers,  or  disk  ridger. 

HANDU  IXTRA  lORS  —  full  line  of  match¬ 
ed  taal  bar  equipment  is  available  through 
your  Caterpillar  Dealer  —  loader,  roll-over 
plow  and  many  others.  Now’s  the  time  to 
start  building  that  farm  of  the  future  .  .  .  and 
your  Caterpillar  Dealer  is  ready  to  help  y*u 
every  step  of  the  way.  See  him  soon! 


Bind  Weed  (ConvuK  ulus  Scpium).  'I'licsr  two 
weeds  are  often  confused  due  to  their  similarity. 
There  are,  however,  marked  differences  once 
they  are  known  which  make  them  very  easy  to 
tell  apart.  The  flowers  on  the  Field  Bind  Weed 
are  about  half  as  larije  as  the  Hedi;e  Bind 
Weed.  The  leaves  on  the  Field  Bind  Weed  arc 
about  half  as  larne  as  the  fledue  Bind  Weed. 
The  leaves  on  the  Field  Bind  Weed  are  three- 
pointed  whereas  the  leaves  on  the  Hedi;e  Bind 
Weed  are  five-pointed.  The  weed  you  show, 
which  is  commonly  called  Mornint?  Glory,  can 
become  just  as  troublesome  as  the  Field  Bind 
Weed.  Fhe  best  control  for  any  weed  is 
“DO.VT  PL.\.\  F  THEM.  ” 

James  C.  .\ndcrson 

Lanesboro,  Minn. 

And  It’s  Open  Season 

Sirs : 

Some  old  ban  mi^ht  not  aerree  with  your 
article,  “How  a  Farmer  Should  Pick  a  Wife.” 
Well,  if  you  find  any  type  one  around.  I'll 
make  it  worth  your  time  to  send  them  around. 
Don't  let  a  few  comments  discourage  \ou.  Keep 
this  kind  of  information  coming  to  us  farm 
boys  who  are  still  single. 

Joe  .'\nku$ 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

A  Cow  An  Acre  In  New  Zealand 

Sirs : 

In  the  Farm  Quarterly,  Winter  1955,  you 
ran  an  article  on  60  acres — 20  cows.  .As  a  com¬ 
parison,  I  am  enclosing  a  cutting  of  a  Xew 
Zealand  farm  that  runs  82  milking  cows  on  80 
acres.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  some-  districts 
such  as  the  Bag  of  Plenty,  where  40-50  acres 
run  50-50  cows,  with  no  hired  labour,  and  a 
gross  return  equivalent  of  $6000-S8000  in 
U.  S.  .A. 

Colin  Spratt 

Te  Puke,  Xew  Zealand 
Gee  or  Haw? 

Sirs; 

We  had  a  discussion  about  oxen  here,  so  I 
went  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Library  for  informa¬ 
tion  ;  they  referred  me  to  \ou. 

What  we  want  to  know  is,  the  command 
you  give  an  ox  team  for  Gee — Haw,  none  of 
us  can  think  of  it. 

G.  C.  Smith 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Farm  Quarterly,  V’ol.  5,  pp.  78-79,  U’inter, 
1931,  says  commands  vary  >sith  the  ox  trainer. 
Some  use  Gee  and  Haw,  others  synthetic  shouts 
or  ssords  intelligible  only  to  the  animals. 


m  FIRM’S  PICTIIRFS 

Co\er  by  Fred  Knoop 

16 — Wes  Guderian  Studio.  30  through  35 — 
Fred  Knoop.  36 — Dr.  R.  D.  Turk,  Texas  .A.&  M. 

37 —  Fred  Knoop:  Coll.  A'et.  Med.  Ohio  State 
Univ. :  Coll.  A’et.  Med.  L’niv.  of  Illinois. 

38-  Dr.iwing  by  Fred  Eichenberger;  C^oll.  A'et. 
Med.  ( )hio  State  L'niv.  39 — Dr.  R.  D.  Turk, 
Texas  .A.  &  M.  40  and  11 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
42 — Rough  Xotes  Co.;  Kazik  Pazovski.  43 — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  1 1-  Jamesway.  45 — Chas.  R. 
Koch.  If)  Wisi'.  Elec.  Power  Co.  47 — Cihas> 
R.  Koch.  18  Howard  Lathrope.  49-  Syl  La- 
brot.  50  through  55 — Joe  Munroe.  Drawing, 
54  and  55  Fred  Eichenberger.  56-  Fred 
Knoop.  56  and  57  (top)  Kazik  Pazovski.  57 — 
R.  J.  McGinnis.  58 — Kazik  Pazovski.  59 — Geo. 
Hoxie.  60 — Grant  Cannon:  Kazik  Pazovski; 
Geo.  Hoxie;  Grant  Clannon.  61 — Grant  Can¬ 
non.  62 — Kazik  Pazovski:  Drawing  by  Fred 
Eichenberger.  63 — Kazik  Pazovski.  64  and  65 — 
Imperial  Oil  Limited.  66 — Grant  Cannon.  67— 
J.  C.  .Allen  &  Son.  68  and  69-  Kazik  Pazovski. 
70 — Choremaster:  Fred  Knoop.  71 — Fred 
Knoop.  72  and  73  (bottom)  Joe  Munroe.  73 — 
(top)  Kazik  Pazovski. 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

CATERPILLAR* 

'Calwpillar  Mtd  C«l  wt  KtfisMnd  IitdMwks  at  CmkiiIIm  Tiaclot  Cai 
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Owners  say:  “More  Economical,  More  Powerful,  Easier  to  Handle 


Massey-Harris  44  Special  and  2-row  Mounted  Corn  Picker  .  .  .  pull  type  and  Self-Propelled  Pickers  available 


This  tractor  likes  to  work  •  •  • 

ami  knows  the  low~cost  tvay  to  do  it 


Take  a  Massey-Harris  into  the  field  and 
you'll  see  it  ’  knows  how  to  work.  The 
power  is  there  .  .  ,  smooth,  ready,  quick- 
responding  .  .  .  more  willing,  more  eager  to 
pull  through  the  tough  spots. 

You  feel  it  in  the  way  you  go  down  the 
rows  with  a  mounted  corn  picker  and  load- 
e<l  wagon  in  tow  .  .  .  the  way  your  plow 
keeps  its  depth  on  rolling  land  .  .  .  the  way 
you  disc,  plant,  cultivate  faster  .  .  .  the  way 
a  Massey-Harris  tikes  to  work  .  .  . 

. . .  and  the  way  it  works  for  you.  Massey- 
Harris  tractors  watch  iwnnies,  earn  dollars. 
They  require  less  maintenance,  last  longer, 
do  more  work  on  less  fuel. 

This  greater  power  and  economy  is  the 
result  of  Balanced  Power  Design  —  perfect 
coordination  between  the  units  that  develop 
the  power,  and  those  that  use  it. 

Massey-Harris  implements  make  the 
most  of  Balanced  Power  Design.  They 
match  perfectly  to  the  tractor  in  size  and 
capacity,  attach  easily  whether  they  fit  up 
front  or  to  its  new  wrist-action  3-point 
Hitch-All. 


Up  on  the  seat  of  a  Massey-Harris  you 
get  a  different  look  at  what  a  great  tractor 
it  is.  You're  seated  comfortably  ...  its 
handy  controls,  complete  vision,  perfect 
weight  distribution,  easier  steering  help  you 
finish  the  day  fresher,  do  better  work. 

But  you  have  to  drive  a  Massey-Harris 
to  get  the  full  meaning  of  its  economy,  pow¬ 
er,  ease  of  handling.  Your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  demon.st ra¬ 
tion  of  the  gasoline,  diesel,  distillate  or 
liquefied  petroleum  model  you  need  for 
your  farm.  See  him  soon. 

A  new  booklet.  “Out  of  the  Mailbag”,  tells 
the  whole  story  of  Massey- 
Harris  economy,  power  and 
ease  of  handling.  For  your 
free  copy,  write  Massey- 
Harris,  Dept.  J-222,  Racine, 

Wisconsin.  (1% 


1-2  plow  Pactr 


2  plow 
Mustang 
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Pick  earlier  and  store  safely 
with  a  Quonsef  Corn  Dryer 


Mr.  Smith's  record  of  his  corn  drying  operation 
which  cut  the  moisture  content  of  his  corn  from 
23.8%  to  15.7%  for  less  than  V2  cent  per  bushel. 


Mr.  Smith  picked  his  corn  earlier  and  was  able  to  get  at  other  fall  work 
sooner.  “1  saved  corn  because  it  picked  cleaner  and  with  less  shelling 
in  the  field,”  says  Mr.  Smith.  And  he  adds,  “With  these  savings  and  the 
higher  price  I  get  out  of  my  corn  for  sealing  it,  my  Quonset  should  pay 
for  itsel  in  5  years.” 

Quonset  corn  storage  and  drying  buildings  are  eligible  under  the  new 
income  tax  provisions  which  permit  farmers  to  depreciate,  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  the  full  value  of  buildings  used  for  grain  storage  in  five  years. 
Under  this  tax  provision,  you  can  buy  a  profitable  corn  storage  building 
and  get  a  cash  saving  in  your  pocket  this  year. 

Easily  financed  on  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan.  Quonsets  for  corn  and 
small  grain  storage  are  also  eligible  for  CCC  Storage  Facility  Loans. 


STRAN. STEEL  CORPORATION 


“It  took  just  two  weeks  running  10  hours  a  day,  to 
dry  my  6,000  bushels  down  to  a  moisture  content 
of  15.7%,  which  is  safe  for  storage,”  says  Mr.  Smith. 


“Loading  corn  into  my  Quonset  is  easy,”  says  Mr. 
Smith.  "Through  the  open  door  you  can  see  the 
12-foot  section  in  the  east  end  1  left  for  a  shop.” 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name 
and  address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


“.My  Quonset  corn  dryer  saved  6,000  bushels  of  corn  for  me,”  says 
Harold  F.  Smith,  who  ofierates  a  400-acre  farm  near  Harvard,  Nebraska. 
“1  used  876  kilowatt  hours  of  current,”  reports  Mr.  Smith,  “for  a  total 
cost  of  $23.02,  or  less  than  half  a  cent  a  bushel.” 


In  two  weeks  the  fan  was  run  for  118^i  hours,  averaging  nearly  10 
hours  a  day.  Moisture  content  was  reduced  from  23.8  per  cent  to  15.7 
per  cent — low  enough  for  safe  storage. 


LESTER  NITTLER,  Elsa,  Tex.,  reports  "up  to  60% 
more  traction  than  other  makes". 


'LESS  SLIPPAGE  pulling  giant  loads,"  says  Charles  Wiese, 
Alda,  Nebraska 


'NO  SKIDDING  pulling  out  of  bogs,”  Berry  Rigdon, 
Alma,  Ga.,  reports. 


'I  NEVER  NEED  chains  on  wet  fields,”  says  L.  E.  Flood, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Why  these  farmers  pick  Power-Grip  tractor 
tires  when  they  need  maximum  traction 


Hauling  giant  loads  in  Nebraska, 
pulling  over  slick  cover  crops  in 
Iowa,  out  of  bogs  in  Georgia  or  through 


forced  to  stand  rigid  on  hard  surfaces. 

Why  not  switch  to  Power-Grip 
tractor  tires  today.  You’ll  agree  with 
farmers  all  over 'the  country  who  say 
that  no  other  tire  can  beat  it.  See  your 
B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer— the  address 
is  listed  under  Tires  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  your  phone  book — or  write 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Tire  &  Equip¬ 
ment  Division,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 


hard  pan  in  Texas — no  matter  what 
the  job — these  farmers  report  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Power-Grip  tractor  tires  give 
maximum  traction. 

Why?  Because  Power-Grip  tires  are 
bigger  all  around  — they  have  bigger 
shoulders  and  bigger  cleats.  Size  for 
size,  no  other  tire  is  wider  than  Power- 
Grip.  And  time  after  time  you’ll  find 
that  in  the  same  size  no  other  tire  has 
more  cleats. 

That  means  this  B.  F.  Goodrich  tire 
takes  a  firm  grip  on  the  soil.  You  get 
maximum  traction  in  forward  or  re¬ 
verse,  even  in  the  toughest  going. 
Power-Grip  cleats  are  higher,  too.  They 
penetrate  deeper  for  greater  drawbar- 
pull,  wear  longer  because  they’re  rein¬ 
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phn  fax  aitd  your 
rocappMo  Hrm 

6.00-16  EXPRESS 

The  Express  is  ideal  for  your  pick-up 
and  delivery  truck.  It  has  the  same 
tread  design  that  came  on  new  trucks, 
the  same  tread  thickness  as  tires  for 
far  heavier  service.  And  it's  fully 
guaranteed.  All  popular  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low  priced.  Convenient  terms. 


Knoedler 

HYDRAULIC  SEAT 


IT’S  PROFITABLE  to  have  a  Knoedler  Hydraulic  Seat 
on  every  self-propelled  machine  you  own,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  drives  them.  You’ll  be  getting  more  work 
done. 

IT’S  SMART  to  make  sure  there’s  a  Knoedler  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Seat  on  the  tractor  or  self-propelled  implement 
you  buy.  Over  30  Knoedler  designs  fit  more  than 
100  different  makes  and  models.  If  the  factory 
hasn’t  put  one  on  your  machine,  tell  your  dealer 
to  do  it! 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS.  INC. 

Dept.  75 
Streator,  Illinois 

Send  foots  on  a  Knoedler  Hydroulic  Seal  for  the  following 


om  a  farmer  ...  dealer  Q  ...  manufacturer  Q 


Address  or  R.F.D.. 


KNOIDlia  HYDRAULIC  SfATS  ARI  NOW  rACTORT-INSTALlID  ON> 
UUS  (MIMIS  nwtti  Wfnt,  NOS  im^im  (ItM  itiNA*  Mt  ■•nwn.  (OCISWin  tiatlwv 
DMIlilM  Milt  OIHU  twtyt  tMtmltn.  CUOWI  Hum  Mitiwl  CKIMU 

SiflHnir  Mtkm  NAM  tfiiyrs  I  Anitn.  NfKUUS  fOWMI  (OWAin  (|»»wiiiii»iN  anwriwh).  NUHI- 
•AKO  imN  fiMm.  NTRM  IHiDIUI  inAim.  WNWAAOIIS  WHHH  twi*  ttKItn,  ORAIONIA  «««- 
>ntn.  KTTIIMI  MUUMEN  ItNnt.  UAMAN  ANMAlt  ••Nm,  SNCrTAAO  DK»l  tiMItn.  WEStlNCNOtCt- 
U  MN  ifKtwt 


Poor  Man’s  To  match  the  dairy- 
Chicken  Picker  man’s  two-cjuart  milk 
pasteurizer  and  the 
sheep  raiser’s  one-fleece  home  loom,  we 
now  have  the  poultmnan’s  eighth-horse¬ 
power  chicken  picker.  This  gadget,  in¬ 


vented  by  Scott  McKendree  of  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  is  a  rubber  paddle  which 
can  be  attached  to  an  electric  hand  drill 
which  has  a  chuck  for  handling  quarter- 
inch  bits.  McKendree  claims  the  paddle 
will  wipe  ofl  all  the  feathers,  even  the 
pin  feathers,  from  a  scalded  chicken  in 
six  minutes.  The  paddle  sells  for  $5.00. 


\’ery  Flarly  Poultr\men  who  keep  their 
Molters  layers  for  a  second  year’s 
production  belic've  in  the 
old  saying.  “.A  dozen  eggs  in  the  fall  is 
worth  two  dozen  in  the  spring.”  They 
watch  their  hens  like  a  chicken  hawk  to 
cull  out  the  early  molters — for  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  feathers  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  bird 
has  taken  a  vacation  from  egg  laying. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
how  to  handle  the  molt.  The  majority 
have  used  appetizers  such  as  wet  mash  to 
force  more  protein  into  their  birds  and 
have  turned  on  the  lights  to  fool  them 
into  thinking  that  it  was  still  the  good 
old  summer  time.  This  has  delayed  the 
molt  until  prices  began  to  sag.  A  smaller 
group  of  poultrymen  ha\e  tried  to  force 
a  molt  early  in  the  summer  by  a  radical 
change  in  feed — no  mash  at  all  and  a 
heavy  feeding  of  grain  for  several  days — 
in  the  hope  of  getting  them  over  the  molt 
and  back  into  production  in  time  for  the 
higher  egg  market.  This  method  has 
worked  well  occasionally,  but  too  often  it 
has  proved  a  dud. 

Now,  Jack  .Adams,  poultr\-  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  come  up 
with  a  hormone  treatment  for  triggering 
the  molt.  .Adams  dyed  his  leghorns  blue 
so  that  he  could  tell  when  the  old  feathers 
were  dropped  and  replaced  with  new, 
white  ones,  then  he  injected  them  with  the 
hormone  progesterone.  Most  hens  stopped 
laying  the  day  of  the  injection  and  came 
back  into  production  about  six  weeks  later. 
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“FLOTE-RIOE”  is  a  big  Minneapolis-Moline  feature!  It’s  provided  by  a  Knoedler  Hydraulic  Seat,  fac¬ 
tory-installed  on  all  M-M  farm  tractors  and  mode  available  as  a  replacement  for  older  M-M  tractors. 


THE  "HEART"  OF  A  KNOEDIER  HY¬ 
DRAULIC  SEAT:  the  soil  coil  spring 
obsoibs  jolts — the  hydraulic  shock 
obsorber,  inside  the  spring,  controls 
rebound.  Selective  notches  provide  in¬ 
stant  weight  odjusiment.  Parallel  arm 
ocliors  keeps  seat  olwoys  level  os  it 
glides  up  ond  down. 


IT’S  AMAZING  how  a  Knoedler  Hydraulic  Seat  puts 

glide-- - -  in  place  of  bounce  . . 

keeping  you  rested,  relaxed— /ipe/tn^  better. 

IT’S  EASIER  to  do  more  work  . . .  keep  at  it  longer . . . 
do  a  more  careful  job  with  your  tractor,  hour 
after  hour. 


IT’S  QUICKER  to  get  a  job  done— because  you  can  keep 
right  at  it  with  no  strain  or  fatigue  from  jolts  and 
shocks. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
FOR  INFORMATION 

-paste  to  postcard  or  use  envelope 


PimiNG  c-i-i-OE 
IN  THE  MDE 
FOR 

ACRKUITURE 
AND  industry 


TeftlburSail 


It’s  Easy  to  Do 

You  can  make  tests  anywhere, 
anytime — even  out  in  the  field. 
Get  your  answers  RIGHT  AWAY, 
with  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME 


10-Fold  Increase 
in  Wheat 

Without  the  rittht  fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  soil,  even  the 
best  farmer  cannot  prevent 
crop  failures. 

AmazinK  tests  on  wheat 
by  a  leadinK  aK  colleire  show 
h<iw  yield  increased  ten-fold 
with  proper  fertilizer. 

A  vitrorous  root  system  as 
well  as  lush,  heavy  top 
(trowth  was  the  result  of 
correct  fertilizer  truided  by 
soil  tests.  Even  when  soil 
lacked  only  phosphate  or 
potash,  yield  dropped 
nearly  40^0. 


No  Lacked  Needed 
Fertilizer  Phosphate  Potash 


Fertilized 

Correctly 


Bumper  Yield— or 
Crop  Failure! 

The  Atrricultural  Collette 
ex  perimental  field  at  ritrht 
shows  the  train  from  usintt 
correct  fertilizer  YOUR 
soil  needs. 


this  corn  grown 
on  balanced  soil 


one  missing  element 
coused  this  failure 


The  puny  plant  and  de¬ 
formed  nubbin  at  left  are 
from  a  field  not  properly 
fertilized.  Rotted  joints 
and  roots  made  the  corn 
lodtte. 

Using:  rigrht  fertilizer 
produced  sound  stalksand 
perfect  ears  as  pictured. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

We'll  mail  C.O.D.  plus  postaKe.  Or 
send  check  and  we'll  pay  postage, saving 
you  from  $1.91  to  $3..^  in  postal  charges. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 


Order 

Right 

Away! 


If  you  send  check,  we'll 
also  include  the  valuable 
64- page  book  on  farm 
management.  “Our  I.,and 
and  Its  Care.”  FREE!  ‘ 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK 

We  are  so  certain  you'll  get  bigger 
yield,  you  can  send  your  Kit  back 
anytime  within  a  year  if  you  don't, 
and  we'll  refund  your  money. 


If  de»irtd,  uae  our  Eaay-I’ayment  Plan  (are  coupon), 


^25fi00  Users  Can't  Be  Wrong 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY 

Box  26,  South  Sudbury,  Matt. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
at  the  special  low  price  marked  below: 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  send  post-  |  I  j  r- 

paid;  include  free  book. 

^Our  Land  and  Its  Care.”  I  I 


A.F.B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield  .50*7)  by  cor¬ 
recting  phosphate  and  potash  deficiencies  his  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  revealed. 

W.L.D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on  fertilizer. 
“The  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again.” 
That's  real  satisfaction ! 

R.S.G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  discovered  pot¬ 
ash  was  badly  needed.  He  has  increased  his  corn  yield 
20'  c !  He  also  reduced  fertilizer  costs  by  using  only 
what  his  Sudbury  Soil  Tests  showed  was  needed. 


A.p.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn  yields  as  a 
result  of  testing  his  soil.  He  also  gets  SO'  i  more  wheat 
and  soybeans  per  acre. 

G.H.  of  Ohio  “Have  made  many  tests;  like  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  accuracy.  Worth  1000  times  its  cost  on  my 
3;M  acres;  found  them  low  in  phosphate." 

S.G.H.  of  Michigan  “gue.ssed"  his  potato  field  had 
enough  potash  but  needed  nitrogen.  'Tests  showed  he 
was  wrong.  He  saved  the  nitrogen,  bought  potash  and 
doubled  his  yield. 


Name. 


Hardwaru,  Sued,  Grain 
and  Farm  ShbrIy  Storas: 

Serve  Your  Customers  by 
Carrying  this  Essential  Aid 
(O  Better  Farming. 


. Zone ....  State . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan— I'll  pay  mailman  $4.96 
plus  poetage.  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  26,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Testing  Equipment 
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Read  how  F'tchbuwc  chipper 

•CLEANS  UP  WASTE  WOOD 

•SAVES  NEARLY  50%  ON  DAIRY  BEDDING 


tranquillity  farm 

J,  H.  WHITTEMORE  COMPANY 
3?*7  cmuncm  s''(»ctrr 
M*OCA»UC<.  CONNCCTiCUT 

Mr.  W.  0.  Fornan,  President 
Fitchburg  Engineering  Corporation 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 


April  25,  1955 


Dear  Mr.  Forman: 

The  Fitchburg  Chipper,  Model  C-9,  which  we  purchased 
in  1951  is  performing  most  satisfactorily.  We  use 
our  sawmill  mostly  to  chip  pine  slabs  for  stable  bedding 
for  our  dairy  cattle  -  102  cows  in  milk  this  month.  Pole 
wood,  or  any  hard  wood  can  be  chipped  as  well. 

We  have  a  blower  attachment  so  chips  are  blown  into  a 
sawdust  pile  from  the  mill.  This  not  only  keeps  our 
mill  yard  cleaned  up  but  furnishes  bedding  at  a  saving 
of  about  $4.00  per  cord.  That's  a  saving  of  almost  half 
the  cost  of  what  we've  paid  for  purchased  sawdust  or 
shavings  for  bedding. 

The  cost  of  the  upkeep  is  very  low.  Knives  have  to 
be  sharpened  every  ninety  to  one  hundred  hours,  but  by 
having  two  sets  of  knives  we  can  be  using  one  set  while 
the  other  is  being  sharpened.  We  have  found  it  to  cost 
much  less  to  send  you  the  knives  by  parcel  post  for 
sharpening  than  to  have  it  done  locally.  This  service 
is  prompt  and  we're  always  sure  of  a  good  Job. 

We  find  Fitchburg  Engineering  Corporation  a  very 
good  company,  giving  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  WHITTEMORE  COMPANY 


Charles  W.  Miller 
Farm  Manager 


Another  Fitchburg  Chipper— AAodel  C-^  in 
action  cleaning  up  wood  lot.  Chips  are  used 
for  stable  bedding.  C-6  easily  handles  wood 
up  to  4".  in  diameter,  planks  6"  wide. 


Fine  chips  made  with  Fitchburg  Chipper 
used  as  bedding  in  dairy  barn.  Highly  ab¬ 
sorbent,  and  have  good  holding  properties. 
Purdue  University  says:  "Shredded  wood 
chips  used  in  bedding  tests  in  the  Purdue 
Dairy  Barn  stayed  in  place  better  than 
straw,  ground  corn  cobs  or  shavings." 


LOW-COST  MULCH  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 


largest  peach  orchard  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  —  Sunny  Slope  Farms,  Gaffney, 
S.  C.,  and  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  uses 
Fitchburg  Chippers  to  chip  prunings, 
branches,  limbs,  into  ideal  mulch  for 
their  1600  acres  of  fieach  and  apple  trees. 

Says  Alfred  F.  Caggiano,  Bridgeton 
Farm.  Asst.  Manager,  "Our  Fitchburg 
Chippers  are  serving  us  a  twofold  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  only  do  they  save  on  time  and 
labor,  but  the  chips  serve  as  ideal  mulch.” 


You  too,  if  you  have  wooded  acreage 
on  your  farm,  can  use  a  Fitchburg 
Chipper  profitably  for  .stable  bedding, 
mulch  and  poultry  litter.  There  is  a 
Fitchburg  Chipper  for  every  need  and 
every  pocket  book— from  as  low  as  $9W. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
and  s|)ecifications. 

Address  Dept.  F95 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Crystal  Ball  We  have  a  little  more 
faith  when  scientists 
sit  around  a  table  and  predict  than  when 
grandpa  says  it’s  going  to  rain  because 
his  bunion  hurts.  Not  long  ago  Dean  L. 
L.  Rununell  of  Ohio  State  University, 
speaking  for  his  stable  of  agrit  ultural  re¬ 
searchers.  said  that  there  would  come  a 
time  when  cows  would  produce  20,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  and  that  without 
grain-  on  roughage  alone.  Hogs,  he  said, 
will  produce  a  pound  of  pork  on  .'^.4 
pounds  of  feed,  and  e\ery  ewe  will  have 
two  lambs.  They  plan  to  breed  out  these 
super-animals  by  the  use  of  atomic  rays 
and  (  hemicals  to  produce  mutations. 

.Among  the  minor  boons  to  mankind 
which  the  scientists  saw  in  their  crystal 
ball  were  perennial  wheat,  corn  beef  on 
the  hoof,  and  livestock  with  built-in  dis¬ 
ease  resistance.  They  were  caught  nod¬ 
ding  in  one  of  their  predictions,  however, 
that  plowing,  discing,  harrowing  and 
planting  will  eventually  be  one  operation 
-  one  trip  across  the  field.  If  Dean  Rum- 
mell’s  scientists  can  span-  a  day  or  two 
from  their  test  tubes,  we  can  take  them 
to  farms  where  that  ver\'  thing  is  being 
done  right  now. 


Bew  are  !  We  suppose  it’s  somewhat  stale 
by  now.  but  it’s  worth  remind¬ 
ing  you  to  beware  of  a  super  salesman 
who  might  come  your  way.  This  fellow 
sells  milking  machines.  He  recently  sold 
a  one-cow  farmer  two  machines  and  then 
took  his  cow  as  a  down  payment. 


Pity  the  Poor  American  fanners  don’t 
Italian  usually  count  the  price  of 

machinery  as  one  of  their 
blessings.  S.  look  at  the  prices  paid  for 
tractors  in  Italy  might  make  the  .American 
prices  more  attractive,  even  a  blessing.  If 
the  Italian  farmer  wants  a  new  tractor  he 
must  do  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching, 
not  to  mention  years  of  saving,  fasting, 
and  self-denial.  He  can  buy  a  Fordson 
for  $3,166.  This  tractor  would  cost  the 
British  farmer  $1,635  and  the  American 
farmer,  for  a  comparable  machine,  about 
$1,200.  .A  Ferguson  costs  the  Italian 
$3,050;  the  same  machine  here  is  priced 
at  about  $2,000.  The  cheapest  tractor 
in  Italy  is  a  German  .Allgaier,  which  sells 
for  about  $2,000,  about  twice  the  price 
of  a  Farmall  Cub,  a  comparable  machine. 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  is  the  only  pipeline 
milker  that  insures  absolutely  uniform  milking 
. .  .  the  only  milker  that  gives  you  Magnetic 
Pulsation  Control,  which  results  In  faster, 
clejaner  milking. 

Equally  vital  .  .  .  you  get  the  De  Laval  Milker 
Unit— the  gentlest  and  most  productive  milking 
hand  that  ever  touched  a  cow ...  no  dangerous 
tugging  and  jerking ...  no  harmful  teat  stretch. 


DE  LAVAL  BULK  COOLERS  -  either  vacuum 
or  open  type  —  are  designed  first  of  all  for 
dependability  .  .  .  give  you  day-in-day-out, 
trouble-free  service.  And  they're  backed  by 
De  Laval  —  the  greatest  name  in  dairying  . . . 
that  always  stands  for  minimum  work  and 
maximum  profit! 

In  addition  . . .  although  your  De  Laval  Cooler 
will  probably  never  need  service ...  if  it  should, 
there's  a  nearby  De  Laval  Dealer  to  handle  it 
efficiently  . . .  and  fast! 

Get  all  the  profitable  facts.  See  your  De  Laval 
Dealer  or  mail  coupon  . . .  today! 


There's  still  another  important  plus  .  .  . 
De  Laval's  simple,  foolproof  "In-Place"  Vacuum 
Cleaning  that  cuts  wash-up  time  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  . . .  has  no  tricky  gadgets  to  go  wrong. 


THE  DE  LAVAI  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  W-55 
PoughkMpti*,  N.  Y. 


Without  obligation,  sand  mo  proof  thol  a  Do  lovol 
Combino  Milftor  and  Bulk  Milk  Coolor  con  inorooM 
my  milk  profits. 

I  profor  Q  Soporoto  milking  room  Q  Dairy  borA 
instollotion.  I  milk  about _ cows. 


SERVING  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1878 


Town. 


THE  DE  LAVAU  SEPAKATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeopsie,  Now  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6  •  OS  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrao  Avo.,  Mlllbrao,  Calif. 
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NEW!sea„s 

on  Diesel 


I  Winter 

rUCi...and 


summer 


Just  push  a  dust-sealed  button  and  the  12- volt  starter  brings  the 
Case  ”400”  Diesel  to  life,  directly  on  diesel  fuel.  No  extra 
engine,  no  extra  fuel,  no  preliminaries.  The  same  Powrcel  Con¬ 
trolled  Combustion  system  that  makes  operation  smooth  at  all 
speeds  and  loads  also  makes  direct  starting  swift  and  sure.  For 
really  cold  weather  the  ether-aid  speeds  starting. 

\bu’ll  like  the  Case  ”400”  for  its  easy  riding,  easy  steering, 
easy  shifting,  easy  hook-up  to  Eagle  Hitch  mounted  implements. 
You’ll  see  the  same  revelation  in  performance  and  economy  in 
the  gasoline,  LP-gas,  and  distillate  models,  too.  Arrange  now 
with  your  Case  dealer  for  a  personal  demonstration  of  the  finest 
tractor  in  the  30  h.p.  class.  You  can  get  it  on  the  easy,  sensible 
Case  Income  Payment  Plan.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Tjre$ton« 


VMJt 


No  other  tractor  tire  gives  so  much  for  so 
low  a  price. 

A  simple  comparison  between  the  Firestone 
"Deep  Tread"  and  other  tires  in  its  price 
range  will  tell  you  why.  You  can  easily  see 
that  the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread"  has  more 
tread  rubber  for  longer  tire  life  .  .  .  deeper 
curved  and  tapered  bars  and  big  powerful 
shoulders  for  maximum  drawbar  pull  .  .  . 


and  flared  tread  openings  for  positive 
cleaning  in  any  soil  condition. 

Compare  before  you  buy!  Let  your 
nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you 
the  many  other  features  that  help  save  time 
in  the  field  and  help  keep  extra  dollars  in  your 
jx)cket.  He  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  low 
exchange  price  for  your  tractor  tire  size. 


FOR  MORE 

TRACTION 

ON  YOUR  .  .  .TRUCK 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


F.nioy  the  Voice  o/  Firestone  on  radio  or  teletition  etery  Monday  etening  oter  ABC 


Copyris^t  1955.  The  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 
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You’ll 

INCREASE 

PROFITS 

with  these 

quality 

iniplenieuts 


HARVEY’S 
ADJUSTABLE  SIDES 
HANDLE  ALL  CROPS! 


Q  CLOSED  f  or  small 
gram,  shelled  corn,  finely 
chopped  silage,  etc. 

HALF  OPEN  for  ear 
corn,  vegetables,  coarsely 
choi  ped  silage. 

^  OPEN  for  bagged 
material,  round  bales. 

FULLY  OPEN  for 
baled  hay  and  similar  bulky 
materials. 


THE  HARVEY  ELEVATOR 

Three  quality  features  make  the  all¬ 
purpose  Harvey  the  most  versatile  and 
powerful  elevator  you  can  huy :  adjustable 
trough  sides  (see  above)  ;  heat-treated 
speeial  agricultural  roller  chain;  special 
high-strength  alloy  steel  body  section 
with  great  abrasion  and  corrosion  re¬ 
sistance. 

PITTSBURGH  DEEP-FEEDER 

Greater  yields-per-acre  are  possible  with 
this  unique  fertilizing  suhsoiler.  In  a 
single,  efficient  operation,  it  shatters  an«l 
fertilizes  subsoil  .  ,  .  gives  crops  added 
nutrients  for  better  growth.  Built  w'ith 
stainless  steel  working  parts,  it’s  easily  at¬ 
tached  to  any  3-point  lift  type  tractor. 

RODERICK  LEAN  HARROWS 

Engineered  for  long,  hard  service,  these 
sturdy  harrows  operate  efficiently  wher¬ 
ever  you  put  them  to  w’ork— from  pasture 
renovation  to  seed  bed  preparation.  You 
can  choose  from  a  complete  line  of  disc, 
spike  and  spring-tooth  harrows  to  meet 
all  your  needs! 

FARM  TOOLS  DIVISION 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for 

demonstrations  and  all  the 
profitable  farts  on  these  top- 
quality,  long-lasting  imple¬ 
ments.  For  free  bulletins, 
write  . .  . 


PITTSBURGH 

FORGINGS  COMPANY 

79  THORN  STREET 
CORAOPOLIS.  PENHA. 


From  My  Experience,  by  Louis  Brom- 
ficld,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $4.00. 
“Whoever  has  really  looked  into  the  eye 
of  a  shrewd  old  sow  should  feel  humility. 
It  is  a  bright  clear  eye,  more  like  the  eye 
of  a  human  than  the  eye  of  any  other  ani¬ 
mal.”  With  this  observation  Louis  Brom- 
Peld  opens  Chapter  1 1  of  his  new  book. 
From  .V/y  Experience.  Chapter  1 1  is  titled, 
“A  Hymn  to  Hawgs,”  and  it  is  one  of 
si.xteen  essays  in  the  book  on  subjects  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  pursuit  of  morel  mushrooms 
♦o  a  plan  for  Brazilian  agriculture  to  road¬ 
side  markets.  While  the  essays  frecjuently 
wander  into  the  fields  of  economics  on  a 
national  level  and  take  us,  geographically, 
as  far  away  as  Brazil,  they  are  in  general 
the  spiritual  and  scientific  experiences  of 
Mr.  Bromfield  during  the  fifteen  years  he 
has  lived  at  Malabar  Farm. 

There  is  not  a  dull  page  In  the  book. 
The  same  qualities  that  made  Pleo'iant 
Valley  a  best  seller  are  found  here  in 
abundance;  and  in  many  respects  this 
book  might  be  a  sequel  to  Pleasant  Valley. 
Mr.  Bromfield  seems  more  relaxed  and 
mellow  than  when  he  wrote  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley,  and  his  appreciation  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  forces  behind  farming 
as  a  way  of  life  have  deepened  during 
those  fifteen  years  he  has  devoted  most  of 
his  energies  to  farming.  He  has  one  of  the 
best  reporter’s  eyes  in  the  business  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  this,  added  to  a  craftsmanship 
which  is  unexcelled,  make  From  My  Ex¬ 
perience  a  certain  candidate  for  a  best 
seller. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  chapter  on 
his  new  Brazilian  Malabar.  Sixteen  pages 
of  photographs  by  Joe  Munroe,  printed 
as  a  separate  section,  add  a  fine  visual 
bonus. 


Land  Judging,  by  Edd  Roberts,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa,  $2.50. 

Edd  Roberts,  the  author,  is  one  of  the 
men  who  pioneered  land  judging  contests. 
In  this  book  he  gives  the  techniques  for 
judging  land  as  well  as  the  rules  which 
govern  land  judging  contests.  This  book 
will  be  of  particular  value  to  those  who 
arc  entering  such  a  contest  with  the  seller 
of  a  farm. 


FERTILIZER  DEEF-FEEDER,  CARRT-LIFT.  CULTIVATING  STEELS,  DISC  HARROWS,  SFIKE-TOOTH  HARROWS,  SFRING-TOOTH  HARROWS, 


ROTARY  HOES,  MANURE  SFREAOERS.  ROLLER  FULVERIZERS,  SFROCKST  FULVERIZERS,  FARM  ELEVATORS,  HAMMER  MILLS,  CORN  SHELLERS 


Dairy  Cattle,  by  Yapp  <2?  Nevens,  John 
Wiley  <2?  Sons,  New  York,  $4.76. 

Selection,  feeding,  and  management  of  the 
dairy  herd.  Fourth  edition. 
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"WITH  AN  EATON  2-SPEED  AXLE 


WE  HAULTimoUGH  MUDDY  GROUND 


...SAVE  TIME,  MONEY  AND  HOGS!" 

. . .  says  Farmer  A.  P.  Daeus,  West  Memphis,  Arkansas 

“T  HAVE  8.500  acres,”  reports  Mr.  Dacus.  “I  raise  hogs,  plant 
1  about  half  the  land  in  timber,  cotton  and  corn.  The  river  runs 
by  one  side,  the  levee  borders  the  other.  So  this  low  land  was 
thought  worthless  when  I  bought  it.  But  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle 
has  helped  make  it  pay.  We  work  quickly  and  safely,  keep  our 
expenses  at  rock  bottom. 

“In  the  spring,  the  river  overflows.  As  it  runs  off,  our  Eaton- 
equipped  GMC  pulls  us  through  the  muddy  ground,  allowing  us  to 
get  in  quickly  to  work  our  land.  When  the  river  rises  suddenly,  we 
have  to  hustle  pigs  to  high  ground.  With  Eaton’s  pulling  power 
in  low-gear  range,  we  move  through  river-drenched  land  smoothly 
and  easily.  The  truck  and  load  escape  damage.  We  save  hours 
and  dollars. 

“On  over-the-road  hauls,  Eaton’s  high-gear  range  assures  top 
legal  speeds  at  low  engine  RPM.  That  saves  gas,  cuts  engine  strain 
—  and  we  make  fast  trips.  Nothing  could  do  the  job  as  well  as  an 
Eaton  2-Speed  Axle.” 

Prove  to  yourself  the  money-saving  utility  of  the  Eaton  2- 
Speed  Axle.  Ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


"FAST,  ECONOMICAL  road  trips -we 
depend  on  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  for 
that.”  says  Mr.  Dacus.  “In  the  high-gear 
range,  the  Eaton  speeds  a  load  at  legal 
limits,  keeps  down  engine  RPM  — saves 
time,  trouble  and  expense.” 


"TOP  TRADE-IN  VALUE  makes  Eaton- 
equippe<l  G.MC’s  big  sellers  around 
here.”  claims  T.  T.  Brasfield.  Eden  Pon¬ 
tiac  Co.,  West  Memphis,  Arkansas.  “More 
important,  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  gives 
a  farmer  niggedness  for  field  work,  speed 
and  power  for  highway  hauling.” 


EATO 

EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVEIAND,  OHIO 


PROJECT  ADEQUATE  ROADS;  Obsolete  highways 
slow  you  down,  add  extra  dollars  to  your  market¬ 
ing  costs.  Speak  up  for  better  highways  in  your  state? 


•  MORE  THAN 
2  MILLION 
EATON  AXLES 
IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 
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Complete  package  units;  pump,  engine, 
exhaust  priming  device,  strainer  — 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Pumps  for  belt 
drive  and  pumps  for  farm  tractor  P.T.O, 

For  Every  Irrigation  Purpose 
80  GPM  @  80  lbs.  to  1250  GPM  at  125  lbs. 
For  ditch  irrigation  —  3000  GPM  @  25  feet 


GORMAN-RUPP  ORIGINATES 
OTHERS  IMITATE 


THE  GORMAN -RUPP  COMPANY  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


We  have  detailed  reports  available  for  interested  persons  on  all  of  the  above  illustrations 


NURSERY 


Model  5SM  IND-24A,  Fair- 
view  Evergreen  Nurseries, 
serving  dealers  from  1000 
acres  af  nursery  slock. 


ORCHARD 


Model  5"  Fig.  701,  Diesel 
powered.  Ontetounee  Or* 
chords.  Nearly  1000  ocres 
of  Fruit  Trees. 


PASTURE 


FLOWERS 


Model  54M-IND-24A  fueled 
by  natural  gas.  Louis 
Bromfield's  Malabar  Farm 
in  Pleasant  Valley. 


Model  54M-134  Jeep  engine 
driven.  Wayside  Gardens 
gain  one  year  in  growing 
marketable  perennials. 


GARDENS 


Model  6301.  Getz's  Vege¬ 
table  Garden  and  Stand. 
7S  tons  of  tomatoes,  500 
bushel  of  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  squash,  etc. 


li 

Earl  Douthit’s  New  Holland  P.T.O.  can  chop  and  load  up  to  24  tons  of  corn  silage  an  hour. 


Never  choked  or  slipped 

ih  com  l2io  14-kcf-highr 


you  steady  cutting  in  the  heaviest 
corn  will  also  help  you  harvest  any 
forage  crop  that  grows.  Just  pick 
the  row  crop,  direct  cut  or  windrow 
attachments  that  fit  your  operation. 

Your  New  Holland  Dealer  has  all 

the  facts  plus  a  complete  line  of  the 
most  modern  forage  harvesting  equip¬ 
ment.  He’s  your  headquarters  for 
grassland  information  and  machines. 
Call  him  today.  Ask  for  a  free  dem¬ 
onstration  on  your  own  farm.  The 
New  Holland  Machine  Company. 


Count  on  New  Holland  for  fast, 
steady  chopping  in  any  crop. 

Here’s  the  harvester  that  makes  a 
field  day  of  the  highest,  heaviest  corn. 

Few  choppers  give  you  New  Hol¬ 
land’s  wide  range  of  cutting  lengths 
.  .  .  '  j"  to  Jji".  6-knife  flywheel  lets 
you  use  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  6  knives,  a 
feature  that  adapts  your  New  Holland 
to  all  types  of  crops. 

Alfalfa?  Sudan  grass?  Sorghum? 
The  New  Holland  features  that  give 


Says  Earl  Douthit,  “That  corn  ran 
12  to  14  feet  high  and  my  New 
Holland  Forage  Harvester  chopped 
so  fast  it  filled  a  wagon  every  few 
minutes.  It  never  choked  or  slipped, 
just  kept  chopping  ’til  the  job  was 
done.  Some  of  the  corn  was  down, 
but  my  harvester  picked  it  up  as 
easy  as  you  please.’’ 


FREE  I  For  your  copy  of  a  16-page  booklet  giving  the 
facts  on  different  typte-s  of  silos  plus  a  catalog  on  New 
Holland  harvesters,  write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co., 
909  Elm  Street,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


Now  there’s  no  need  for 
special  down-corn  at  tach- 
ments.  New  Holland’s 
corn  head  with  exclusive 
fender  design  and  longer 
snouts  sweeps  up  row 
crops  in  any  condition. 
Even  in  corn  knocked 
almost  fiat  by  hurricanes 
last  fall,  farmers  saved 
their  crops  with  the 
New  Holland. 


New  HoiiZiAND 

'‘Rtsi  in  Qtassfanc/  Fatming" 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  *  Kansas  City  •  Columbus 
Charlotte  •  Lockport  •  Denver  •  Nashville  •  Syracuse  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


MASTITIS  CONTROL 
IS  A  TWO-STEP  PROCESS: 

1.  Early  detection 


This  offer  is  limited  . . . 
starts  September  1,  1955 


2.  Sound,  effective  treatment  Regular  use  of  Strip  Cup 


Here*s  a  combination  offer  that  helps  you  detect  mas¬ 
titis  early  —  then  stops  it  with  the  tops  in  mastitis 
treatment  —  T ARGOT  MASTITIS  OINTMENT. 

Not  one  .  .  .  but  FOUR  proved  antibiotics  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  TARGOT— AUREOMYCIN*  Chlortetra- 
cycline,  Penicillin,  Neomycin  and  Dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin — to  stop  all  the  common  mastitis-causing 
bacteria  before  permanent  damage  can  be  done. 
Lighter-than-milk  base  floats  the  four  antibiotics 
into  close  contact  with  affected  tissues. 

This  offer  is  limited... your  veterinarian,  druggist 
or  feed  dealer  can  furnish  it  to  you.  But... act  today 
— while  this  offer  is  in  effect — to  obtain  your  sup¬ 
ply  of  TARGOT  and  your  Free  Lederle  Strip  Cup 
for  two-step,  profit-making  Mastitis  Control. 

•Trade  Mark 


Quickly  shows  abnormal 
milk— cuts  waste 

Induces  milk  “let-down” 

Cleans  out  low  fat, 
high  bacteria  foremilk 


Lederle  Strip  Cup  is 

Scientifically  designed 

Easy  to  clean— no  screen 

Durable,  sanitary 
non-rusting  aluminum 


p  ^ 

L.EDERI-E:  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

PEARL  RIVER  NEW  YORK 
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tt^’T^HERE’S  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.”  True  enough, 
1  so  long  as  something  is  done  to  prevent  it  from 
happening  over  and  over  again ! 

That’s  why  profit-conscious,  scientific  feeders  have  learned 
that  it’s  not  the  amount  of  feed  milk  cows  eat  that  counts,  but 
the  nutritional  content  of  the  feed  which  increases  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  dollar  profits. 

When  Seagram  dried  grains  are  added  to  balance  dair)'  rations, 
results  are  richer  milk,  and  more  of  it,  at  less  cost  per  pound 
of  feed.  The  reason  for  this  greater  feeding  efficiency  is  because 
Seagram  dried  grains  provide  B-complex  vitamins  together 
with  nutritious  proteins,  minerals,  fats,  and  other  important 
lactation  factors. 

Be  sure  that  you  get  your  maximum  milk  profits  by  including 
Seagram  dried  grains  in  your  dairy  feed. 

''Carload  Lot  Inquiries  are  Invited.” 


JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS.  Inc 

6M4IM  fROOUCTS  DIVISION 
Rox  240,  Loxisvill*  1,  Kentucky 


Sonic  bloated  on  as  little  as  9  pounds  of 
the  clo\  er. 

Harrentine  was  able  to  discover  no  feed 
— forage  or  grain — which  he  could  say  has 
a  specific  protc'c  tive  action  against  bloat. 
In  othc'r  words,  this  business  of  filling 
them  up  on  hay  before  you  turn  them  out 
is  far  from  foolprcxif. 

All  of  which  should  make  every  fanner 
happy  to  know  that  his  neighbor’s  thc-ories 
on  bloat  prevention  are  all  wrong. 

But  Milk  Fever  Milk  fever  is  a  malady 
Can  be  Licked  entirely  too  familiar  to 
many  dairymen.  A 
gocxl  cow  will  go  down  with  paralysis 
shortly  after  calving,  possibly  lose  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  she  may  die  if  she  is  not 
treated.  Intravenous  injertions  of  calcium 
salts  is  the  common  tre-atment  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  associatc-d  with  the  sudden  drain 
of  blood  calcium  which  occurs  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  lactation. 

Dr.  \V.  D.  Pounden,  Professor  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Science  and  Dr.  J.  \V'.  Hibbs.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Animal  Science  at  Ohio  State- 
University,  have  now  come  up  with  what 
lcx)ks  like  a  very  good  preventive.  This  is 
the  feeding  of  large  doses  of  vitamin  D 
for  5  to  7  days  before  calving  to  cows  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  susceptible  to  the  condition. 
The  doses  may  be  as  heavy  as  30  million 
units  per  day  of  either  type  142-F  irradi¬ 
ated  dry  yeast  or  Viosterol,  an  oil  cont  en- 
trated  irradiated  egosterol. 


of  legume  pasture  are  the  ones  whic  h  are 
most  likely  to  bloat  when  they  are  turned 
into  a  field  of  this  kind  and  that  cattle 
which  are  used  to  it  won’t  bloat.  But,  says 
Barrentine,  his  steers  tell  him  that  theoi-)- 
is  as  out  of  date  as  the  Bunnyhug.  He  has 
critters  which  will  bloat  ever\'  day — not 
seriously,  of  course,  but  enough  to  be 
plainly  visible — as  long  as  he  keeps  them 
on  the  Ladino  day  after  day.  Let  him 
take  them  ofT  for  a  few  days  and  then  put 
them  back  on  again  and  it  will  be  several 
days  before  any  of  them  will  begin  to 
show  signs  of  a  distended  flank.  So  much 
for  one  theoty. 

Then  it  has  always  been  pretty  obvious 
that  a  lush,  tall  growth  of  clover  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  short,  diy  stuff.  Bar- 
rentine’s  steers  knoc  ked  this  idea  into  the 
old  hat,  too.  He  showed  delegates  to  the 
Southern  Pasture  and  Forage  Crop  Im¬ 
provement  Conference,  at  Knoxville  this 
summer,  pictures  of  rich  Ladino  9  or  10 
int  hes  tall  which  failed  to  cause  bloat. 
But  a  parched  growth  which  failed  to 
cover  his  hand  when  laid  flat  on  the 
ground  was  a  sure-fire  bloat  producer. 

The  Mississippi  steers  bloated  as  often 
and  as  violently  in  the  morning  as  they 
did  in  the  afternoon  and  vice  versa.  They 
bloated  on  fields  which  contained  80  per 
cent  r\e  glass  and  only  20  per  cent  La¬ 
dino.  Some  that  bloated  badly  one  year 
failed  to  bloat  at  all  the  following  year. 


Bloat  is  Still  Bloat  is  the  darndest  thing, 
a  Mystery  Just  about  the  time  a  man 
begins  to  think  he  has  it 
all  figured  out  and  knows  how  to  keep  it 
from  getting  his  best  cows  it  changes  its 
tactics  and  he  has  to  start  figuring  all  o\  er 
again.  That’s  the  way  it  is  even  with  the 
scientists,  too.  Take  B.  F.  Barrentine, 
for  example,  down  at  the  Mississippi  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  He  has  been  running 
bloat  studies  for  a  number  of  years  and 
is  willing  to  admit  he  is  at  least  as  con¬ 
fused  now  as  he  was  when  he  started. 

Good  daiiA-  cows  arc  too  valuable  to 
work  with  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind, 
so  Barrentine  has  b<-en  using  common  beef 
steers  and  grazing  them  on  Ladino  pas¬ 
ture.  He  turns  them  on  the  pasture  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning  and 
again  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Now  e\er\one  knows  \eiy  well  that 
cattle  that  are  unaccustomed  to  the  luxury 


As  mechanization  has  supplanted  animal  power  on 
the  farm,  the  past  half-century  has  witnessed  the 
grow  th  of  agricultural  America  to  the  world’s  most 
productive  and  prosperous  farming  nation. 

Kelsey-Hayes  is  proud  of  the  role  it’s  played  in  this  progress. 

Since  1888,  our  French  &  Hecht  Farm  Implement  Division 
at  Davenport,  low'a  has  been  solely  devoted  to  the  making  of  wheels 
and  vital  parts  for  the  machinery  and  implements 
of  agriculture.  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co./  Detroit  32/  M/ch. 


HAYES 


World's  Largest  Producer  of  Automotive  Wheels 

Wheels,  Brakes,  Brake  Drums,  Special  Parts  for  all  Industry  •  9  Plants —  Detroit  and  Jackson,  Mich.... 

McKeesport,  Po. . , .  Los  Angeles  . .  .Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada  . . .  Davenport,  la.  (French  &  Hecht  Form  Implement  and  Wheel  Div). 


“In  June  this  year  sse  had  some  wheat  that  wasn’t  goini;  to  make  grain,  so  we  sent  the  chisels  through  it.  Better 

to  save  the  moisture  than  fool  around  with  that  kind  of  stand,’’  said  John  Garrett  of  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  In  the  tractor  seat 

in  the  photograph  above,  Garrett  shows  the  right  technique  for  pulling  a  30-foot  Graham-Hoeme  plow.  “Set  her  on  the 

hydraulic  depth  control  quadrant  for  about  8  to  10  inches  and  then  give  the  tractor  about  8  miles  an  hour.  You'll  turn  up  clods  that 

Mill  hold  the  soil  in  a  blow  and  the  trash  that  is  left  on  top  of  the  ground  will  help  build  up  the  moisture.’’ 
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A  good  inch  of  rain  ...  the  best  way  to  start  the  day  in  Texas  ...  or  anywhere. 


FARMING 

to  beat  the  drouth 

By  Grant  Cannon  and  Fred  Knoop 


IN  THE  MIDST  of  the  cliouth,  whcn  dust 
and  dry  winds  swirl  across  the  Great 
Plains  and  eveiy  week  adds  to  the  list  of 
counties  in  the  disaster  areas,  some  farm¬ 
ers  beat  the  winds  and  scant  moisture  and 
raise  a  crop.  When  the  rains  come  in 
cloudbursts  and  the  flash-flooded  rivers 
are  heavy  with  silt,  these  same  farmers 
hold  onto  their  top  soil  and  sponge  up  the 
rain  to  be  used  later. 

With  the  drouth  area  stretching  from 
Missouri  to  Arizona  and  from  Texas  to 
Montana,  soil  and  crop  conditions  call  for 
somewhat  different  farming  practices  for 
each  section  by  these  outstanding  farmers. 
Each  attacks  the  drouth  in  his  own  w'ay, 
but  they  all  want  to  improve  the  fertility  of 
their  soil;  to  keep  it  open  so  that  the  rain 
seeps  in  and  stays,  without  crumbling  it 
to  a  powder  ready  to  fly  with  the  wind; 
and  to  grow  the  crops  which  make  a  profit 
under  diy  conditions.  In  areas  where 
nature  is  more  forgi\  ing  and  more  gener¬ 
ous  with  rain,  good  farmers  have  these 
same  objectives  and  may  even  be  able  to 


use  some  of  the  same  techniques  these 
drouth-ridden  fanners  have  perfected. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  eight  of  these 
successful  farmers.  They  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  specialists  in  their  fields. 
One  of  them  follows  a  multiple  cropping 
program  with  cash  crops  and  legumes  to 
build  the  soil  tilth.  A  second  uses  machin¬ 
ery  to  open  the  soil  without  covering  the 
trash,  in  order  to  fight  the  winds  and  to 
welcome  the  rain.  A  third,  who  claims  it 
is  so  dry  in  his  part  of  the  country  that 
even  the  irrigation  water  contains  only  30 
per  cent  moisture,  has  used  land  leveling 
to  put  more  land  under  irrigation  and  to 
stretch  his  shrunken  water  supply.  A 
group  of  neighbors  on  the  fringe  of  the 
com  belt  have  shifted  from  corn  to  less 
thirsty  crops.  And,  finally,  some  farmers 
have  fought  the  drouth  with  heavier  and 
deepR'r  applications  of  fertilizer  down  in 
the  moist  subsoil  to  grow  an  even  bigger 
crop  than  they  did  before  the  dry  years. 

Each  one  of  these  farming  methods  has 
been  tried  and  proved  in  the  tough  dry 


years.  As  individual  fann  practices  they 
turned  out  to  be  good  weapons,  but  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  emphasized  one  of  them 
have  not  overlooked  the  others.  Combin¬ 
ing  them  where  that  is  possible  has  added 
to  the  scop>e  of  their  fight  against  the 
drouth  and  cloudbursts,  when  they  come. 

Quadruple  Cropping  To  Build  Soil 

“If  I  knew  a  farmer  around  here  that 
didn’t  plant  vetch.  I’d  be  tempted  to 
scatter  him  some  seed  in  the  night  and 
then  let  the  volunteers  keep  him  in  busi¬ 
ness  after  that,”  said  E  J  Lee,  who  farms 
480  aen's  along  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River  in  Clay  County,  Texas.  Lee,  who 
has  a  personal  feeling  toward  vetch  that 
is  like  the  attachment  a  dairyman  feels 
for  his  high  producing  cow,  w'elcomes 
visitors  to  his  farm  with  the  statement, 
“This  is  the  house  that  vetch  built — and 
here  is  a  farm  that  vetch  rebuilt.” 

Vetch  and  other  legumes,  he  points  out, 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  make  a  re¬ 
spectable  crop  of  cotton  and  wheat  last 
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E  J  LEE 

...  of  Texas 

“Between  legumes  and  cash  crops 
we  never  let  the  land  go  uncovered.” 

Legumes  supplv  all  his  nitrogen ; 
potash  is  plentiful.  Once  every  three 
years  he  plows  down  200  pounds  of 
superphosphate. 

Vetch  is  his  standby  legume.  It 
paid  for  his  home  ;  it  rebuilt  his  land. 

In  the  fall  he  plants  vetch  and  oats 
together,  .\nother  fall  planting  is 
wheat  and  vetch.  In  the  spring  he 
harvests  the  oats  and  wheat  and  plows 
down  the  vetch.  In  the  summer  the 
same  land  goes  into  cotton. 

In  the  fall  at  second  cotton  picking 
time  he  plants  winter  peas  or  vetch 
between  the  rows  .  .  .  for  winter  cover. 

With  this  four  crop  system  and  a 
plow-down  of  vetch.  Lee  has  been 
able  to  improve  his  soil  fertility  yet 
double  his  yield.  Cotton  is  his  rash 
income  crop.  His  vetch  and  winter 
oats  make  good  winter  pasture  for 
his  60  Hereford  cows  and  their  calves. 


JOHN  G.ARRETT 

...  of  Xcw  Mexico 

“We  haven’t  had  a  blow  around  here 
that  I  couldn't  stop  with  our  machines.” 

The  machines  are  big  Krause  and 
Graham-Hoeme  chisel  plows,  30  feet 
wide,  pulled  by  the  biggest  wheel  tractors. 

Every  year  about  half  of  his  land  goes 
into  wheat ;  that  is  7000  acres.  The 
other  half  lies  fallow,  storing  up  moisture. 
Rod  weeders  and  sweeps  keep  the  mois¬ 
ture-stealing  weeds  from  getting  a  start 
in  the  fallow’  ground. 

No  turning  plows  go  on  the  land. 
Chisels  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  make  the 
seedbed.  They  can  be  put  to  work  any 
time  the  wind  starts  to  blow,  to  bring 
up  clods  from  15  inches  down. 

.\s  drouth  insurance  Garrett  has  drilled 
three  big  wells  for  surface  irrigation  of 
wheat  and  grain  sorghums.  The  water 
will  be  carried  underground  in  pipes  un¬ 
til  it  reaches  the  field  that  is  to  be 
irrigated;  this  keeps  down  evaporation 
loss,  which  is  high  in  open  ditches. 


CL.ARENCE  S\  EDMAN 
...  of  Colorado 

“In  dry  years  even  the  irrigation 
water  only  has  30  per  cent  moisture.” 

With  500  acres  of  irrigated  farm¬ 
land  and  500  acres  of  dry  land  he  has 
had  to  devise  methods  for  two  kinds 
of  farming. 

With  land  leveling  (cost  $50  an 
acre)  he  has  stretched  his  irrigation 
water  by  a  third,  cut  labor  costs  in 
half,  and  stopped  furrow  erosion. 

To  fight  the  70-mile  winter  winds 
on  his  dry  land  he  strip-crops  his 
w’heat  in  15-rod  bands  with  fallow 
land  between. 

To  work  the  soil  he  uses  chisel  type 
plows  and  leaves  the  mulch  on  top 
of  the  ground. 

To  keep  weeds  from  squandering 
the  moisture  he  sprays  fallow  land 
with  2,4-D,  once  in  the  late  summer. 
Svedman  feels  this  is  the  fastest  way, 
and  least  disturbing  to  the  good  grass 
cover  on  the  fallow  land. 
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IN  5  DRY  STATES  THESE  MEN  HAVE 


year  when  it  was  so  dr\’  many  parts  of  the 
country  had  to  call  for  go\crnrnent  help 
to  pull  them  through.  .And  when  the  wet¬ 
test  October  in  history’  hit  the  farm  with 
great  gully-washers,  his  soil,  which  was 
conditioned  and  covered  by  legumes, 
blotted  up  the  moisture  and  stayed  put. 

“With  allotments  like  they  are,  a  man 
can’t  hav’c  a  real  pattern  of  planting.  On 
the  two  hundred  acres  of  land  I  own  we 
have  an  allotment  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
acres  of  cotton  and  thirty-two  acres  of 
wheat.  I  also  operate  my  sister’s  farm, 
which  is  the  same  size  as  mine,  and  rent 
eighty  acres  more.  I  try  to  follow  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  oats,  cotton,  and  wheat,  but  with 
different  allotments  on  the  crops,  you 


have  to  juggle  around  a  good  deal.” 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October,  Lee,  who  looks  like  a 
Texan  should  look — lean  as  a  cowboy, 
chipper  as  an  oil  man — plants  part  of  his 
land  to  oats  and  vetch,  15  pounds  of  each 
to  the  acre.  The  vetch  is  more  winter 
hardy  than  the  oats  but  less  so  than  wheat, 
but.  if  it  gets  a  good  start,  he  can  pasture 
it  all  winter  with  his  herd  of  60  Hereford 
cows.  In  late  February’  he  takes  the  cattle 
off  the  land  and  lets  the  oats  grow  to  the 
milk  stage.  He  harvests  the  oats,  and 
some  of  the  v’ctch  which  has  spiraled  up 
the  oat  stems,  for  hay:  this  is  his  first  crop 
off  the  land,  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good 
feed.  Early  in  June,  he  turns  under  the 


vetch  that  looks  like  a  tangled  field  of 
purple  sweet  peas.  Occasionally  during 
the  plowing,  he  stops  to  examine  the  short 
but  matted  roots  with  their  nitrogen  filled 
nodules  which  look  like  clusters  of  pale 
ant  eggs;  this  is  his  second  crop — a  deposit 
in  the  soil  bank.  (Sec  cover  picture.) 
Around  the  middle  of  June  or  a  little  later 
he  plants  his  cotton  on  this  same  land. 

“This  is  my  time  to  plant  cotton.  It’s  a 
short  growing  crop  and  planting  it  late, 
I’ll  save  one  cultivation”  he  said,  then 
grinned.  “Some  years,  of  course.  I’ll  even 
save  a  picking!” 

In  spite  of  his  joking,  Lee  gets  both 
pickings  of  this  third  crop,  one  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  other  before  the  middle  of 
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SILAS  McCL  BBIN 

CLYDE  and  JOHN  FINLAY 

...  of  Missouri 

“When  the  hot  \\'ind  ble>v  at  113  degrees  at  tasseling  time 
they  called  the  contest  off.” 

On  two  Missouri  farms  these  men  used  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  George  E.  Smith  and  D.  D.  Smith  of  the  University 
of  Missouri.  They  say,  “To  ride  out  a  drouth  year,  put  your 
fertilizer  in  deep  and  heavy,  so  the  corn  will  reach  down 
into  the  subsoil  for  the  fertilizer  and  moisture.” 

In  1953  McCubbin  plowed  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  80 
pounds  of  phosphorus  and  120  pounds  of  potash  on  his  corn 
fields  and  averaged  127  bushels.  In  ’54,  the  second  year  of 
the  drouth,  the  dry  winds  cut  him  down.  John  Finlay  and 
his  son  Clyde,  who  farm  15  miles  away,  proved  that  the 
heavy  fertilization  will  carry  corn  through  even  a  second  year 
of  drouth  if  you  have  protection  from  the  wind.  In  a  field, 
sheltered  on  three  sides,  they  set  the  unofficial  record  in  ’54 
with  102  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Corn  that  has  been  given  enough  fertilizer,  placed  8  or  10 
inches  deep,  is  more  than  10  times  as  efficient  in  its  use  of 
water,  as  corn  that  has  to  shift  for  itself.  The  roots  don’t 
crowd  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  they  are 
spread  out  on  top  of  the  ground  they  may  get  chopfjed  off 
when  the  cultivator  sweeps  go  down  the  row. 


GEORGE  YOUNG,  ALBERT  MACY 

...  of  Kansas 

“Corn  was  too  thirsty.  It  took  a  dryland  crop  and  special 
drills  to  lift  the  mortgages  around  here.” 

Research  in  Western  Kansas  has  developed  new  varieties 
of  milo,  maize,  or  grain  sorghum  (the  name  may  be  different, 
j  but  the  crop  is  the  same)  a  crop  that  goes  in  the  two  \ear 
rotation  with  wheat.  Midland  and  Westland  are  two  popular 
grain  sorghum  varieties. 

For  planting  milo  the  soil  is  chiseled  in  the  spring  and 
left  cloddy.  Special  drills  plant  the  seed  thin  and  shallow 
(54  inch  deep).  Spring-loaded  press  wheels  set  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  seed. 

No  fertilizer  is  needed  or  used.  The  short  ingredient  is 
water  and  everything  is  done  to  conserve  it.  Onl\-  one  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  given  the  milo  field,  to  avoid  evaporation  loss.  Every 
cultivation  will  lose  the  equivalent  of  one  inch  of  rainfall. 

Milo  is  a  crop  that  seems  to  know  how  to  fight  a  drouth. 
When  the  weather  gets  dry  it  just  sits  and  waits  it  out.  Unlike 
corn  it  doesn't  have  the  critical  period  at  tasseling  time  when 
lack  of  rain  will  ruin  a  crop.  The  new  varieties  of  grain 
sorghums  don't  lodge  badly  in  the  fall.  They  can  be  harsested 
up  to  the  time  the  snow  flies  with  a  grain  combine  on  which  a 
few  adjustments  have  been  made. 


DISCOVERED  HOW  TO  BEAT 


October.  Between  pickings,  he  plants  his 
fourth  crop  between  the  cotton  rows.  This 
fourth  crop  may  be  winter  peas  or,  more 
likely,  his  favorite,  vetch,  for  pasture  over 
the  winter. 

“This  cover  crop  gives  me  pasture,  im¬ 
proves  the  land,  and  keeps  the  soil  from 
washing  or  blowing.  And  it  does  blow 
around  here,”  he  said  glancing  at  the 
sheet-metal  door  of  the  cyclone  cellar  next 
to  the  house. 

Many  wheat  farmers  would  consider 
Lee  a  likely  candidate  for  the  daffy  ward 
if  they  saw  him  planting  his  wheat.  Right 
after  cotton  picking  he  sows  his  wheat  and 
with  the  60  to  80  pounds  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  he  adds  10  pounds  of  vetch.  He 


plants  the  late  maturing  Comanche  wheat 
so  that  the  wheat  and  vetch  will  be  ready 
for  hanest  at  the  same  time.  While  most 
farmers  consider  vetch  about  as  desirable 
as  onions  in  their  wheat,  Lee  claims  that 
it  pays  off.  “The  vetch  seed,”  he  said, 
“pays  for  the  cleaning  costs  of  the  wheat 
and  I  get  a  bigger  yield  of  wheat  with 
vetch  than  without.” 

If  there  is  enough  moisture  in  the 
ground  after  wheat  harvest,  Lee  plows 
under  the  stubble  and  plants  a  summer 
legume  such  as  Chinese  red  peas  or  the 
new  crop.  guar.  Guar  is  an  import  from 
India  which  is  proving  to  be  valuable  in 
the  Southwest  for  soil  conditioning,  cash 
bt'ans,  and  feed.  'I'he  guar  bean  is  pressed 


THE  DROUTH 

to  extract  its  vegetable  gum  and  the 
crushed  bean  is  an  excellent  protein  sup¬ 
plement  for  cattle.  In  September,  the 
legume  is  plowed  under  and  the  land  goes 
back  to  vetch  and  oats.  Once  every-  three 
years,  he  plows  down  200  pounds  of  sufx-r- 
phosphate;  legumes  supply  all  his  nitrogen 
and  there  is  plenty  of  jx)tash  in  the  soil. 

To  farmers  who  think  that  the  wheat- 
vetch  combination  is  a  little  mad.  Lee 
points  to  his  own  experience.  “In  1945 
we  hrst  planted  vetch  with  our  wheat. 
We  had  a  pretty  poor  wheat  year  and  only- 
got  around  eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  We 
rented  a  hand  .separator  from  the  Soil 
Conserv-ation  District  and  my  wife  and  I 
separated  the  whole  crop  by  hand.  The 
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On  Clarence  Svedman’s  niile-hiKh  farm  near  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  a  rain  like  thb  one  looks  close.  “When  these  boots  are  wet  enough  to 
stop  squeaking  I'll  say  it  has  rained  here,”  says  Svedman.  His  well-chiseled,  trash-covered  ground  is  all  set  to  catch  and  hold  every  drop. 


wheat  paid  for  working  the  land  and 
harvesting  and  we  got  around  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  vetch  seed  to  the  acre. 
Vetch  was  just  coming  in  around  here 
and  the  seed  brought  twenty  dollars  a 
hundred  which  paid  for  all  the  materials 
for  the  house  which  we  built  ourselves.” 

.\nd  what  has  vetch  done  for  the  fann? 
When  E  J  (the  initials  do  not  stand  for 
nances,  they  are  his  name)  and  Bervl  Lee 
were  married  in  1939  and  moved  to  the 
farm  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
grandfather,  he  had  $20  which  had  to 
cover  the  marriage  license  and  set  up 
housekeeping.  Old-timers  told  him  they 
could  remember  way  back  when  the  farm 
tenants  produced  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre,  but  the  cotton-corn  lotation  with  all 
trash  burned  off  the  land  had  brought 
the  yield  to  practically  zero  when  he  took 
over.  They  had  to  take  off  cash  crops 
while  they  built  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  they  had  to  hold  down  the  eroded 
soil  that  remained  while  they  built  ter¬ 
races.  Legumes  did  both  jobs. 

By  1951,  the  Lee  farm  began  to  attract 
attention  for  good  soil  management.  In 


that  year  he  won  his  first  Bridwell  award 
for  the  best  winter  peas  in  Clay  County. 
The  awards,  which  are  sponsored  by  the 
Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Joe  Bridwell,  an  oil  man  and  rancher  with 
a  passion  for  conserving  the  soil,  are  given 
each  year  for  individual  soil  conservation 
practices  and  for  the  best  overall  job  in 
Clay,  Wichita,  and  .Anher  Counties.  In 
1952  and  1'953,  Lee  again  won  awards  for 
individual  conservation  practices  and  in 
1954  he  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the 
best  overall  job  in  the  county. 

Conserving  the  soil  is  important,  but  a 
farmer  must  mine  it  too  if  he  is  to  make 
a  living.  In  addition  to  his  plaques  and 
cash  prizes  for  conservation,  Lee  has  been 
producing  outstanding  crops.  Last  year, 
the  cotton  ginner  who  buys  cotton  from 
Lee  and  some  125  other  farmers,  offered 
his  annual  prize  of  a  pair  of  boots  to  the 
man  who  sold  him  the  most  cotton. 
Though  Lee’s  acreage  allotments  put  him 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  farmers  tiying  for 
this  prize,  he  now  wears  a  handsome  pair 
of  hand-made,  calfskin  cowboy  boots  with 
walking  heel,  outside  straps,  and  five  rows 


of  green  and  yellow  stitching  in  a  flame 
design  which  would  have  cost  him  around 
$80.  “They  aren’t  insured,”  he  says.  “Usu¬ 
ally  a  half  bale  to  the  acre  isn’t  too  much 
to  brag  about,  but  last  year  it  was.  .And 
we  only  made  a  crop  because  our  soil  was 
rich  and  was  holding  ev’ery'  bit  of  mois¬ 
ture.  I  figure  that  I  could  take  any  farm 
in  this  area  that  wasn’t  following  such  a 
system  and  double  the  yield  by  turning  to 
legumes.  I  know  it  is  profitable  both  as  a 
landowner  and  as  a  tenant  because  I’m 
both,  and  I  practice  the  same  system  on 
the  rented  land  that  I  do  on  my  own.” 

One  thing  that  would  improve  his  sys¬ 
tem,  Lee  feels,  would  be  to  discard  his 
turning  plow  and  use  only  a  chisel  type 
plow.  “The  tractors  Tm  using  aren’t 
powerful  enough  to  pull  a  chisel  type 
plow.  I’m  afraid,  and  the  farm  just  isn’t 
big  enough  to  support  much  bigger  power 
equipment.  But  I’m  sure  that  this  kind  of 
cultivating  would  be  a  big  improvement 
over  the  way  I’m  plowing.” 

Machines  that  Save  the  Soil 
A  man  who  uses  the  kind  of  equipment 
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Lee  dreams  about  is  John  Garrett  who 
farms  22  sections  of  wheat  land  near 
Clovis,  New  Mexico.  With  some  of  the 
worst  dust  stoiTns  in  the  memory  of  man 
darkening  the  skies  along  the  Texas-New 
Mexico  border,  Garrett  is  still  willing  to 
say,  “We  haven’t  had  a  blow  around  here 
that  I  couldn’t  stop  with  our  machines.” 

Headquarters  for  this  big  spread  is  Gar¬ 
rett’s  home  which  is  about  five  miles  north 
of  Clovis.  “V’ou  can’t  miss  it,”  Garrett 
said  bruskly,  “just  look  for  a  brick  house 
with  a  circular  driveway  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
junk  in  the  yard.” 

Part  of  this  “junk”  are  his  tools  for 
fighting  the  drouth.  Lined  up  beside  the 
fence,  along  with  five  self-propelled  com¬ 
bines  and  a  small  flock  of  tractors,  are  his 
land  working  tools.  He  has  not  held  to 
any  one  make  or  design,  but  almost  all  of 
them  are  tools  which  will  open  the  land 
or  weed  it  without  disturbing  the  surface 
trash.  His  favorite  piece  of  equipment  is 
the  30  foot  Graham-Hoemc  plow  which 
chisels  the  land  to  a  depth  of  12  to  18 
inches,  opening  up  the  soil,  but  leaving 
the  stubble  on  top.  In  a  shed  he  has 
great  stacks  of  sweeps  to  be  fastened  to 
the  curved  chisel  blades  for  undercutting 
weeds.  He  also  operates  Krause  plows 
which  do  a  similar  job.  Other  tools  which 
Garrett  uses  for  attacking  the  water-steal¬ 
ing  weeds  are  the  rod  weede^',  a  square 
turning  rod  which  is  dragged  through  the 
soil  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  surface: 
great,  V  shaped,  sweeping  Noble  blades 
which  slice  off  the  weeds  at  the  root;  and 
a  straight  heavy  blade  some  12  feet  long 
which  Garrett  had  made  to  be  attached 
to  the  Graham-Hocme  chassis. 


Garrett  agrees  with  William  Graham, 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Graham-Hoeme 
plow  (100  miles  away  in  wind-blown 
Amarillo),  who  believes  that  turning  plows 
tend  to  powder  the  soil,  making  it  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  wind  and  subject  to  puddling 
rather  than  drinking  in  the  rain.  Graham, 
who  speaks  with  religious  fervor  about 
working  the  soil,  says,  “I’ve  taken  the 
attitude  that  God  Almighty  does  things 
right.  The  best  soil  we  have  is  where  all 
the  dying  vegetation  stays  on  top  and 
where  cracks  open  up  in  the  soil  during 
a  drouth  to  let  in  the  water.  We  have 
tried  to  design  a  tool  that  opens  up  the 
soil  and  still  leaves  stalks  and  trash  on 
the  surface  to  protect  it  from  raindrop 
erosion,  wind,  and  washing.” 

Farmers  in  the  wheat  country  have 
found  that  when  the  winds  come  it  is  the 
clean,  level  land  that  lets  go  and  starts 
to  blow,  piling  up  against  the  fences, 
burving  posts  and  wire  and  turning  the 
sun  red  as  the  dust  travels  with  the  wind. 

“Pretty  farming  isn’t  for  this  part  of  the 
country,”  Garrett  said.  “We  leave  the 
ground  rough  and  covered  with  stubble 
and  even  then  we  have  to  be  ready  to  go 
out  and  work  the  land  at  the  first  sign  of 
blowing.  If  we  see  soil  blowing  we  go  out 
with  the  Grahams  with  the  big  chisels 
from  the  old  John  Deere  drag  fastened 
to  them  and  go  over  the  land,  rolling  up 
as  many  clods  as  we  can.”  Since  he  must 
be  ready  for  arl^^ing  Garrett  is  constantly 
inspecting  the  land,  torturing  his  car  as 
he  drives  over  the  rough  fields. 

Because  of  acreage  allotments,  not  all  of 
the  14,000  acres  over  which  Garrett 
drives  is  in  wheat.  This  year  he  will  plant 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Here’s  a  hawk’s  eye  look  at  soil  conservation, 
farming  that  will  weather  the  drouth,  and 
soak  up  the  heavy  rains  when  they  do  come. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  reading 
northwest,  you  can  see :  terracing,  contour 
plowing  and  strip-cropping.  .And  notice  the 
man  in  the  upper  left  corner,  out  on  the 
tractor,  chiseling  the  field  to  hold  the  soil 
against  the  wind.  .Also  note  that  the  farmer 
just  across  the  road  to  the  north  doesn’t 
believe  in  these  practices ;  he  has  plowed  it 
straight.  It’s  easier  that  way,  but  his  field 
may  take  off  and  fly  north  to  Canada. 
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WORMS 

By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


An  old-time  veterinarian  has  some  advice 
on  getting  rid  of  these  unwelcome  guests 


Pop  An  sex  is  an  old  man,  nearing 
eighty.  He  had  been  a  veterinarian 
before  he  retired  to  his  fann  and  every¬ 
body  around  here  goes  to  him  with  their 
animal  troubles  when  they  want  help.  I 
asked  him  about  worms. 

“Wonns!”  he  shouted,  in  his  high,  thin 
voice.  “I’ve  fought  worms  in  my  li\e- 
stock  all  my  life,  and  I  haven’t  got  much 
better  than  a  draw.  I’m  an  old  man  and 
they’re  going  to  get  me,  personally,  be¬ 
fore  long. 

“I  suppose,”  he  continued,  “you  want 
to  know  about  the  worm  parasites  that 
get  into  the  digestive  system  of  an  animal 
— worms  that  you  can  see  if  you  have  a 
sharp  eye.  There  are  other  parasites  that 
you  can’t  see  unless  you  get  them  under 
a  microscope.  The  worm  specialists  call 
them  protozoa.  I  don’t  know  very  much 
about  them.  But  about  plain,  ordinary 
worms  I  know  a  little  something.  \Vhen 
I  was  a  student  at  the  old  Cornell  \’et 
school,  we  called  the  flat  worms  trema- 
todes  and  tapeworms  and  the  roundworms 
we  called  nematodes. 

“I  always  figun'd  that  there’s  no  point 
in  feeding  a  b(‘lly-full  of  worms.  An  ani¬ 
mal  with  a  big  cargo  of  woiTns  aboard 
won’t  do  well.  It  fattens  slowly,  it  gets 
run  down  and  is  a  sitting  duck  for  some 
other  disease,  and  the  carcass  is  likely  to 
be  down  graded  in  the  packing  plant.  One 
of  those  pencil  boys  down  in  Washington 
figured  out  that  the  average  farmer  every 
year  raises  one  steer  out  of  eight,  one  hog 
out  of  twelve,  and  one  sheep  out  of  four, 
for  the  worms.  He  may  be  light  on  those 
figures.  I  had  a  calf  last  year  that  turned 
up  lighter  by  fifty  pounds  at  si.\  months 
than  the  others  of  the  same  age — the 
worms  sucked  his  blood  and  ate  his  feed. 
One  large  roundworm  will  cut  down  the 

The  egg  of  the  coninion  bot  fly,  attached  grace¬ 
fully  to  a  horse  hair,  is  shown  at  the  left. 

This  one  is  magnified  about  300  times.  You'll 
find  them  on  farm  animal's  legs  during  the 
summer  months,  where  they  look  like  pin-head 
size  pieces  of  mud.  If  the  animal  licks  its  leg 
the  egg  hatches,  the  larvae  attaches  itself 
to  the  tongue  and  goes  into  the  digestive 
system.  Here  it  stays  through  the  winter 
months.  In  the  spring  it  passes  out  with 
the  feces  to  start  life  over  as  a  fly.  Clipping  the 
legs  is  an  easy  way  to  stop  the  life  cycle. 


gain  of  a  pig  by  a  full  pound  before  he 
is  five  months  old.” 

While  Pop  drew  a  breath,  I  poked  an¬ 
other  question  at  him.  “How  do  I  know 
when  an  animal  has  worms?” 

Pop  gave  me  a  sharp  glance.  “If  I 
could  answer  that  even  half  the  time,  Td 
be  a  genius.  You’ve  got  to  have  a  sort 
of  si.xth  sense  about  wonns.  You  look  at 
an  animal,  and  you  see  this  and  that,  and 
you  say  to  yourself,  ‘That  beast  has  worms.’ 
You  can’t  say  just  why  you  feel  that  way. 
One  sure  way  to  tell  is  to  cut  the  animal 
open  and  e.xamine  him:  but,  of  course, 
the  animal’s  no  longer  any  good  to  you. 
Another  way  is  to  take  a  manure  test.  If 
you  stay  here  a  few  minutes  more,  we’ll 
walk  out  to  my  shop  and  do  that.” 

Pop  Ansen  on  Hog  Worms 
My  immediate  problem,  I  told  Pop,  was 
wormy  hogs.  Encouraged  by  my  deference 
to  his  age  and  learning,  he  gave  me  a  brief 
lecture  on  that  subject.  “Hogs  are  plagued 
by  a  variety  of  worms.”  he  said,  “and  the 
worst  of  the  lot  is  the  large  intestinal 
roundwonn  or  white  worm.  It  is  one  of 
a  large  family  called  ascarids.  Then  there 
are  the  nodular  worms,  the  hookworms, 
stomach  worms,  kidney  worms,  thorn¬ 
headed  worms,  and  lungwoims.” 

Pop  took  a  quart  jar  from  a  shelf  and 
held  it  up  to  the  light.  I  saw  what  looked 
to  be  short  pieces  of  white  thread  floating 
around  in  water.  “These  are  stomach 
worms,”  he  said,  “and  the  hog  they  came 
out  of  likely  got  them  by  eating  beetles 
or  bugs  in  the  barnyard.  Most  worms  get 
to  the  animal  through  the  mouth,  picked 
up  from  drinking  water  or  from  feed  and 
pasture.  The  exception  is  the  hookwonn, 
which  also  gets  in  through  the  skin.  Most 
worms  pass  part  of  their  life  cycle  in  the 
alimentarv’  or  respiratorv’  tracts  of  the 
animal.  They  attach  themselves  to  the 
walls  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  lay  their 
eggs,  which  pass  out  with  the  manure 
or  urine.  The  eggs  hatch  either  on  the 
ground  or  in  a  host  like  a  flea,  mite,  bug, 
angleworm,  or  snail,  and  the  larvae  are 
then  picked  up  by  the  animal.  That’s  the 
infernal  cycle.  The  job  is  to  break  that 
cycle  at  an  important  point — we  should 
zig  when  the  wonn  zags — throw  him  off 
his  stride. 
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j  The  flotation  method  ot  fncking  up 
I  worm  eggs  is  shown  at  the  left.  The 
j  micro  slide  is  allowed  to  lie  on  top 
I  of  the  glass,  in  contact  with  the  solu- 
I  tion  for  5  minutes.  Then  it  is  lifted 
I  off,  turned  over,  and  placed  under 
f  the  microscope.  An  inexpensive  mi¬ 
croscope  with  100-  to  300-power  mag- 
J  nification  will  show  up  Um  eggs,  and 
they  win  look  like  those  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs  below.  The  diagnosu  as  to  the 
exact  kind  of  worm  eggs  is  more  diffi- 
j  cult.  If  you  find  eggs  you  hare  one 
J  clue  as  to  what  may  be  bothering  an 
I  animal  that  is  half-sick. 


How  to  use  a  microscope  to  find  worm  eggs 


over  and  examine  it  under  the  microscope.  If  you  find  no  signs 
of  parasites,  repeat  your  test  for  three  successive  days. 

This  test  wilt  not  usually  work  on  tapeworms.  You  will  hove 
to  rely  on  finding  sections  of  worm  in  the  feces.  The  eggs  of 
tapeworms  are  usually  enclosed  within  the  tapeworm  itself 
and  seldom  occur  free  in  the  feces.  Often  they  adhere  to  the 
hair  around  the  onus. 

The  average  farmer  will  not 'have  the  training  to  make  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  fecal  tests.  But  he  ^1  be  able  to  identify  worm 
eggs  and  go  on  from  that  point  and  get  advice  from  a  veter¬ 
inarian  who  will  prescribe  the  right  treatment. 


A  farmer  can  satisfy  himself  about  whether  or  not  his  livestock 
have  worms  with  a  $15  microscope  (available  from  Edmund 
Scientific  Corp.,  Barririgton,  New  Jersey)  and  a  little  self-educa¬ 
tion.  The  way  to  take  a  fecal  test  is  to  first  get  a  fresh  sample  of 
the  feces,  about  a  handful.  Put  as  much  sodium  nitrate  in  a 
pint  of  water  as  will  dissolve;  mix  feces  with  this  solution  until 
it's  about  the  consistency  of  soup.  Strain  this  through  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  to  remove  the  debris;  pour  the  strained  mixture  into  a 
water  glass;  lay  a  microscope  slide  across  the  top  of  the  glass. 
The  glass  should  be  level  full  so  that  the  mixture  will  touch  the 
under-surface  of  the  slide.  Leove  it  there  five  minutes,  turn  it 


Another  variety  of  stomach  worm  (strDnglylus 
rubidus).  The  eggs  of  this  worm  found  in  hogs, 
sheep  and  goats  are  all  similar.  It  has  a  small 
egg,  shown  by  this  300-power  magnificatioii. 


The  egg  of  the  common  ascarid  of  swine  ( As- 
caris  lumbricoides )  as  seen  under  a  miscroscope 
of  about  300-power  magnification.  This  worm 
is  shown  in  a  hog’s  intestines  on  page  39. 


A  300-power  magnification  of  the  egg  of  a 
strongylid,  or  stomach  worm,  found  in  sheep, 
cattle  and  goats.  The  life  cycle  of  this  worm, 
(Hacmonchus  contortus)  is  shown  on  page  38. 


‘'It’s  usually  easy  to  sjjot  a  ])ig  with 
woi'uis,  fspocially  if  they  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  him  for  some  time.  His  coat  gets 
rough  and  thin,  he’ll  lose  weight,  his  eyes 
get  bleary  and  his  gums  ])ale.  In  bad 
cases,  little  pigs  will  get  thumps  and  jiaral- 
ysis.  If  your  pigs  are  not  gaining  like 
they  should,  the  first  thing  I  would  suspect 
is  worms.  Of  course,  a  well-fed  animal 
can  cany  along  a  good  many  freeloading 
worms  before  he  shows  it,  but  he  has  to 
ear  double — once  for  himself  and  once  for 
the  worms,  and  in  time  they’ll  get  him. 


“I  dose  my  pigs  regularly.  That’s  the 
only  way  to  raise  hogs.  I  don’t  mean  I 
give  them  drugs  the  year  ’round  in  their 
feed — but  a  drench  or  capsule  at  pertain 
periods,  or  I  mix  the  drug  with  feed.  The 
drugs  we  gi\e  for  wonns  are  meant  to 
kill — they  are  poisons — and  the  animal 
would  be  better  ofT  without  them.  They 
all  have  to  be  handled  carefully.  When 
you’re  not  sure  about  the  dosage  or  the 
drug,  better  ask  your  veterinarian.  Don’t 
wait  for  wonns  to  turn  up  in  shoats.  They 
never  fail.  I  wonn  all  pigs  a  week  before 


weaning.  Worming  just  at  weaning  time 
gives  them  a  double-barreled  setback. 
That  first  wonning  usually  cleans  them  up 
for  the  time  being,  but  worms  will  get 
into  an  older  animal.  I  keep  my  eye 
peeled  for  signs — segments  in  the  manure 
or  poor  doing.  .As  soon  as  I  suspect  worms. 
I  make  a  fecal  test.  T  hat’s  the  only  way 
to  find  out  if  the  animal  has  worms;  what 
kind  he  has  and  how  many. 

‘Tf  a  fecal  test  shows  an  older  pig  has 
ivonns,  I  gi\e  him  an  extra  dose  of  medi¬ 
cine  for  that  particular  wonn.  In  the 


nicantinie,  I  keep  the  farrowing  pens 
clean,  I  rotate  pastures  so  that  the  clean 
hogs  won’t  be  contaminated,  and  I  wash 
the  sows  before  they  farrow.  Worms  like 
damp  swampy  places;  I  like  a  well- 
drained  pasture  that  dries  out  under  the 
sun  in  a  hurry. 

“The  wonn  that  will  give  you  the  big¬ 
gest  headache  in  your  hogs  is  the  large 
roundwonn.  You’ll  get  quite  a  surprise 
if  you  happen  to  find  one  in  a  dropping — 
up  to  12  inches  long  and  as  big  as  a  lead 
pencil,  and  ugly.  One  of  the  best  drugs 
for  the  large  roundwonn  is  sodium  fluo¬ 
ride.  You  mix  it  with  your  dr>’  ground 
feed,  one  per  cent  by  weight,  and  give 
them  that  for  one  day.  Don’t  fast  them, 
but  reduce  their  feed  the  day  before.  If 
they  don’t  clean  up  the  treated  feed,  mix 
the  left-over  with  their  regular  ration  the 
next  day  until  they  clean  it  up.  Dose  the 
pigs  a  week  before  weaning  and  again 
about  two  months  later. 

“A  new  series  of  drugs,  called  pipera¬ 
zines,  have  the  wonn  people  talking.  They 
say  they  will  do  a  good  job  on  a  good 
many  wonns.  I’m  hopeful  for  them  and 
I’m  going  to  gi\e  them  a  tr\'. 

“There’s  no  dmg  that  I  know  of  that 
does  a  good  job  on  the  thom-headed 
worm.  The  same  can  be  said  about  the 
drugs  for  threadwonns.  .\nd  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  touch  lungwonns  and  kidney 
worms.  All  you  can  do  with  them  is  to 
keep  ever\thing  clean  and  pray  for  the 
animals  to  outlive  the  wonn. 

“Stomach  wonns  should  be  treated  with 
carbon  disulfide,  2  to  21/2  fluid  drams 
(one-fourth  ounce)  to  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  Give  it  in  capsules  or  by  stomach 
tube.  Its  use  is  strictly  a  gamble.  Sodium 
fkioride  works  against  the  thick  stomach 
wotm  also,  but  this  drug  is  tricky.  We 
used  to  fast  pigs  36  to  48  hours  before 
we  gave  them  carbon  disulfide,  but  a  lot 
of  practical  men  don’t  believe  this  is 


necessary  to  do  a  good  worming  job. 

“A  lot  of  farmers  call  all  wonns 
‘stomach  worms.’  A  stomach  wonn  is  a 
little  fellow,  hardly  ever  more  than  a  fifth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  hard  to  see.  Looks 
a  little  like  a  piece  of  thread.  Some  are 
red. 

“To  my  mind,  phenothiazine  should  be 
used  more  for  hogs.  It’s  no  better  than 
sodium  fluoride  for  ascarids,  but  it’s  better 
for  nodular  wonns.  I  give  it  one  gram 
(a  dose  the  size  of  a  big  pea)  for  each 
5  pounds  of  live  weight  for  pigs  weighing 
up  to  50  pounds  and  one  additional  gram 
for  each  additional  10  pounds  of  weight, 
with  a  maximum  dose  of  30  grams.  The 
careful  use  of  phenothiazine  will  remove 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  nodular  worms 
from  a  hog,  but  some  hogs  can’t  take 
phenothiazine.  5'ou’\e  got  to  be  prepared 
for  a  backfire.  If  a  hog  is  allergic  to 
phenothiazine,  he  might  act  paralyzed  or 
go  off  feed.  Phenothiazine  is  more  toxic 
to  some  hogs  than  to  others,  which  is  the 
reason  it  isn’t  used  more.  Maybe  someone 
will  come  up  with  a  way  to  take  the 
risk  out  of  it. 

“Hogs  don’t  get  tapewonns  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  but  they  are  hosts  to  a  tapeworm 
which  develops  in  the  liver  or  muscles 
and  matures  in  a  man  or  cattle.  Anyway, 
tapes  are  no  problem  in  hogs. 

“Flukes,  lung  and  liver  worms,  which  are 
quite  a  problem  with  cattle  and  sheep  in 
some  places,  aren’t  important  in  hogs  in 
this  countiA'.  Even  if  we  had  them,  we 
could  not  do  veiy  much  about  their  con¬ 
trol.  We  don’t  have  a  drug  to  do  the  job.” 

Pop  Ansen  on  Worms  in  Cattle 
“If  you  have  got  a  herd  of  well  fed,  sleek 
dairy  cows,”  says  Pop  Ansen,  “the  chances 
are  you  won’t  have  much  trouble  with 
worms.  I’ll  go  along  with  a  fellow  down 
at  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  Station,  Dr.  R.  D. 
Turk,  who  says  that  too  many  fanners 


feed  their  wonns  drugs  instead  of  feeding 
their  cattle  feed.  The  undernourished 
animal  seems  to  be  the  worst  off  when 
it  comes  to  worms. 

“The  most  bothersome  worms  in  cattle 
are  the  stomach  wonns  and  their  rela¬ 
tives.  Up  in  Washington  and  Oregon  they 
are  having  a  tough  time  with  liver  flukes, 
and  in  other  places  lungwonns  seems  to 
be  gi\ing  them  trouble.  Around  here  in 
the  Midwest,  stomach  wonns  arc  common 
and  cause  the  most  trouble.  There  is  no 
sure-shot  drug  that  will  get  them  all,  but 
phenothiazine  does  a  pretty  good  job  on 
stomach  worms  and  nodular  wonns.  Like 
nodular  wonns  in  hogs,  they  penetrate 
the  walls  of  the  intestines  and  form  little 
lumps  or  nodes.  If  I  find  these  worms 
in  my  cattle,  I  give  them  a  dose,  10  grams 
per  hundred  pounds  of  body  weight. 
There  is  one  tough  member  of  that  family 
of  stomach  worms- -there  is  no  common 
name  for  him,  but  he  is  known  as  oster- 
tagia.  If  a  veterinarian  tells  you  that  he  is 
around,  you  will  ha\c  to  double  the  dose 
of  phenothiazine,  but  don’t  give  more 
than  60  grams.  You  can  give  phenothia¬ 
zine  in  capsules,  boluses,  as  a  drench,  or 
mixed  with  the  feed. 

“Young  stock  should  be  dosed  before 
each  grazing  season  and  two  doses  arc 
recommended  about  21  days  apart.  Pheno¬ 
thiazine  doesn’t  touch  the  immature 
worms  and  the  second  dose  is  to  kill  the 
young  ones  that  have  grown  up  since  you 
gave  the  first  dose,  just  like,  in  field  work, 
the  second  shot  of  2,4-D  kills  the  wild 
onions  whose  bulbs  hadn’t  sprouted  in 
time  to  be  hurt  by  the  first  shot. 

“If  you  are  going  to  use  phenothiazine 
in  feed,  give  it  at  the  rate  of  0.5  grams 
daily  per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight  to  a 
maximum  of  2.5  grams  per  adult  animal 
per  day,  thoroughly  mixed. 

“The  standard  way  of  obtaining  this  is 
to  mix  the  phenothiazine  in  a  ground  feed. 


In  the  photograph  above  the  common  stomach 
worm  is  shown,  as  big  as  life.  He  can  cause 
all  kinds  of  trouble.  Y'oung  animals  that  are 
badly  infested  are  weakened,  and  become  a 
target  for  all  kinds  of  disease.  The  life  cycle  of 
this  pest  is  shown  in  the  diagram  (left) 
and  the  eggs,  each  capable  of  releasing 
hundreds  of  worn)s,  are  shown  on  page  37. 
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such  as  a  mixed  dairy  feed  or  soybean  oil 
meal.  One  gram  of  phenothiazine  is 
mixed  in  each  pound  of  feed  (4.5  pounds 
per  ton).  One  pound  of  this  mixture  is 
fed  daily  to  animals  weighing  200  pounds, 
1.5  pounds  to  animals  weighing  300 
pounds,  2  pounds  to  animals  weighing  400 
pounds,  and  2.4  pounds  to  animals  weigh¬ 
ing  500  pounds  or  more.  The  feeding  of 
phenothiazine  to  cattle  in  the  salt  is  not 
for  me.  They  eat  salt  irregularly  and  un- 
predictably.  Some  lick  off  a  lot,  some  ver\' 
little.  On  the  range,  there  may  be  no 
better  way. 

“To  go  after  tapes,  a  dose  of  lead  arse¬ 
nate,  0.5  to  1.0  gram,  depending  on  size, 
will  do  a  good  job. 

“If  your  cattle  go  gaunt,  get  snotty 
noses,  and  pale  gums,  they  might  have 
lungwonns.  5'ou  can’t  do  vcr\’  much  about 
it  except  rotate  your  pasture,  don’t  let 
them  out  when_  the  grass  is  wet  or  when 
the  dew  is  on,  and  if  you  have  a  really 
bad  case,  put  him  in  the  barn  and  give 
him  a  rest;  and  watch  out  for  pneumonia. 

“Up  in  the  Pacific  northwest  and  some 
places  in  the  south  where  liver  flukes 
have  become  a  problem,  they  are  using 
hexachloroethane.  They  give  it  as  a 
drench,  half  water  by  weight.  The  dose 
for  big  animals  is  200  cc.  and  for  calves 
about  100  cc.,  easily  portioned  out  from 
a  vet’s  measured  bottle.  Cattle  should  be 
given  this  treatment  in  the  spring  and 
again  in  the  fall.” 

I  volunteered  the  infonnation,  which 
Pop  already  knew,  that  farmers  around 
here  in  the  Midwest  didn’t  seem  to  worry 
much  about  worms  in  their  cattle. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “you’re  right.  They 
treat  their  hogs  and  sheep  and  pass  up 
cattle.  That’s  because  worms  seldom  cause 
serious  loss  in  meat  or  milk  unless  the 
cattle  are  damaged  when  they  are  young. 
We  often  lay  wonn  damage  to  something 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


Liver  flukes  (above)  look  harmless  enough,  but 
they  are  often  the  cause  of  animals  “doing 
poorly”  when  they  are  grazed  on  swampy 
pastures.  The  section  of  a  hog's  intestine  (left) 
disclosed  why  he  didn't  make  a  good  gain, 
even  though  he  ate  all  the  time.  These  are 
ascarids,  and  they  could  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  right  treatment  when  he  was  younger. 
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Liability  Insurance  for  Farmers 


Recently  a  Nebraska  farmer’s  young 
son  set  fire  to  a  chicken’s  tail  feathei's. 
The  chicken  made  a  beeline  for  the  barn. 
The  barn  went  up  in  flames  and  the  fire 
jumped  to  the  house.  A  neighbor  who 
was  helping  fight  the  fire  was  pinned  be¬ 
neath  the  timbers  of  a  wall  when  the 
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By  Barney  McMackin 

house  collapsed.  The  fanner’s  spirits — al¬ 
ready  worse  than  dampened — hit  a  record 
low  when  he  received  a  call  from  a  lawyer 
several  days  later  informing  him  that  his 
neighbor  was  suing;  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

The  stor\-  is  not  typical,  but  farmers  are 
finding  themselves  in  (or  near)  court  for 


one  reason  or  another  far  more  frequently 
than  ever  in  the  past.  They  are  on  the 
defense  end  of  law  suits  more  and  more 
these  days  because  successful  fanns  are 
prosperous,  busy  places,  largely  mechan¬ 
ized  and  easily  accessible.  Today’s  fann 
is  no  tight,  little  island,  seldom  visited  and 


seldom  left,  as  it  was  in  grandfather’s  day. 
For  business  or  pleasure,  dozens  of  people 
find  their  way  onto  farm  premises  every 
week,  and  for  pleasure  or  business,  fann 
folks  range  miles  from  home.  This  means 
contact,  and  whether  it  is  contact  of  man 
with  man,  man  with  beast,  or  man  with 
thing — there  will  come  injury  or  damage, 
as  well  as  the  better  things.  And  where 
there  is  damage  or  injury  to  either  a  per¬ 
son  or  his  property  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  lawyer  hanging  around  in  the  shadows 
with  a  liability  suit  on  his  mind. 

Farmers  long  ago  learned  to  trade  off 
the  potential  loss  of  their  farm  buildings 
by  fire,  flood,  or  storm  for  a  set  and 
definite  amount  of  money — an  insurance 
premium.  Handing  over  the  deed  to  the 
farm  in  satisfaction  of  a  liability  judg¬ 
ment  isn’t  much  different  from  watching 
the  place  bum,  except  that  it  is  somehow 
more  painful.  This  type  of  misfortune  can 
be  traded  off,  too^by  buying  liability  in¬ 
surance. 

Farmers  are  familiar  with  liability  in 
one  form  or  another.  Most  of  them  own 
at  least  one  car  or  truck  and  have  liability 
coverage  on  these  vehicles.  There  are, 
however,  many  farmers  who  do  not  have 
protection  against  possible  liability  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  farm  itself,  farming  opera¬ 
tion,  farm  equipment  and  livestock,  and 
personal  activities. 

Liability  insurance,  basically,  is  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
company  to  pay  whatever  the  farmer 
would  otherwise  be  liable  for  as  a  result 
of  negligence  resulting  in  personal  injury 
to  another  or  damage  to  another’s  prop¬ 
erty.  Functionally,  it  goes  much  further. 
\Vhen  sgmebody  is  hurt,  or  his  property 
is  damaged  as  a  result  of  another’s  negli¬ 
gence,  the  usual  thing  for  the  injured 
party  to  do  is  to  look  to  the  responsible 
person  for  payment.  Most  often,  he  does 
this  through  a  lawyer,  usually  with  the 
announced  intention  of  suing,  if  necessary. 

Obviously,  the  negligent  or  allegedly 
negligent  party  needs  a  lawyer,  too.  More, 
he  needs  the  serx  ices  of  people  who  have 


experience  and  skill  with  this  kind  of 
trouble — people  who  know  how  to  get  all 
of  the  facts  in  perspective  and  how  to 
evaluate  the  situation  in  terms  of  the  law, 
the  courts,  and  the  best  interests  of  their 
clients.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  bail 
bonds  or  appeal  bonds,  which  are  e.xpen- 
sive.  Liability  insurance  includes  all  of 
these  features  and  absorbs  such  expense 
over  and  above  the  limits  of  coverage. 

This  does  not  mean  there  has  to  be  a 
legal  wrangle  before  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  writes  a  check.  In  practice,  com¬ 
paratively  few  liability  claims  have  to  be 
taken  through  the  unpleasantness  of  a 
court  fight.  If  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
policyholder  is  liable  and  the  demands  of 
the  injured  party  are  realistic,  the  whole 
business  is  settled  long  before  there  is  any 
necessity  for  ruffled  feathers.  How’ever, 
where  the  claimant  is  obviously  entitled  to 
nothing,  the  insurance  company  usually 
has  to  fight  all  the  way.  There  are  tw’o 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  If  the  company  con¬ 
sistently  paid  “all  comers”  and  its  prices 
(rates)  were  fair,  it  would  be  broke  in  no 
time,  with  unfortunate  results  for  other 
p>olicyholders  who  w'ere  relying  upon  its 
solvency.  (2)  It  would  be  compromising 
the  integrity  of  the  policyholder  against 
whom  the  claim  was  made  by  apparently 
admitting  his  fault. 

There  is  a  border  area,  of  course,  be¬ 
tween  legal  obligation  and  what  the  p)oli- 
cyholder  deems  his  moral  obligation.  If  a 
visitor  slips  on  your  steps  and  breaks  his 
leg,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you 
are  liable  at  law  for  his  doctor  bills.  He 
may  have  been  the  negligent  party.  But 
most  hosts  feel  a  sort  of  gracious  duty  to 
pay  such  bills.  Most  liability  policies  may 
be  written  with  an  extra  feature,  called 
medical  pax-ments  insurance,  which  takes 
care  of  situations  like  this,  paying  doctor 
and  hospital  bills  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
sured  is  actually  liable. 

The  Farmer’s  Liability 
A  farmer  has  the  obligation,  backed  by 
law,  of  maintaining  the  farm  itself — the 


house,  bam,  and  other  buildings,  roads, 
walks,  ex’en  his  fields — in  a  safe  condi¬ 
tion.  Two  years  ago,  a  Texas  rancher  was 
sued  by  the  parents  of  a  child  xvho 
drowned  in  a  dipping  vat.  The  rancher, 
who  was  sued  on  the  grounds  that  the  vat 
was  an  “attractive  nuisance,”  won  in  the 
lower  court,  but  the  state  supreme  court 
rex'erscd  that  judgment  and  sent  it  back 
for  another  trial.  There  is  no  record  that 
it  ever  reached  the  courts  the  second  time, 
so  it  was  probably  settled  “on  the  court¬ 
house  steps.” 

The  attractive  nuisance  has  been  a 
snare  for  many  an  unsusjaecting  farmer. 
The  law  is  hesitant  about  pinning  it  down, 
but  it  is  anything  which  tempts  the  ad¬ 
venturous  child  to  risk  his  life  and  limb. 
It  may  be  a  pond,  a  tunnel  in  the  hay 
moxv,  an  apple  tree,  or  a  rusty  old  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  barnyard.  Children  being 
children,  the  farmer  is  responsible  for  in¬ 
juries  incurred  from  an  attractive  nui¬ 
sance. 

The  routine,  day-by-day  work  on  a  farm 
is  the  greatest  source  of  liability,  and  little 
wonder.  Put  a  barnyard  full  of  machinery, 
a  tall  bam,  numerous  animals,  and  the 
unpredictable  human  equation  together 
and  you  have  what  is  commonly  called  a 
pregnant  situation. 

A  farmer  asked  a  neighbor  to  cut  some 
wood,  using  his  (the  farmer’s)  power  saw. 
The  neighbor’s  hand  was  pulled  into  the 
machine  and  he  sued.  Despite  his  own 
testimony  that  he  did  not  consider  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  guards  a  defect  and  that  he  had 
operated  the  same  saw  for  three  winters, 
he  got  a  substantial  judgment  against  the 
farmer. 

A  defectixe  tractor  clutch  caused  an 
Iowa  farmhand  some  concern,  but  on  the 
promise  of  his  employer  that  it  would  be 
fi.xed  as  soon  as  {XKsible  if  he  would  just 
go  on  xvith  his  plowing,  he  stuck  with  it. 
The  tractor  later  pinned  him  against  some 
other  machinery,  seriously  injuring  his  leg. 
The  farmer’s  pK)sition  in  this  case  was 
obviously  xveak. 

Farm  bmtes,  by  their  very  animal  na- 


Herc  arc  two  types  of  liabilities  that  could  bring  a  farmer  into  court  and 
cost  him  money.  .\n  attractive  nuisance  (opposite  page)  is  an  open 
well,  an  invitation  to  children.  Neither  the  wall  nor  a  tight  coxer  protects 
the  farmer  if  someone  falls  in.  \  bull  (below )  may  look  gentle  and  be  a 


beautiful  animal,  but  he  can  be  dangerous.  .An  owner  is  liable  even 
for  injury  to  a  trespasser.  A  sign,  “Dangerous  Bull"  or 
“A'icious  Dog"  offers  little  recourse  in  court — a  bull  or  a  dog  can't  read. 
Negligence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  compounds  damages. 
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Where  there  is  machinery  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  an  accident.  Here  a  broken  rope 
endangers  the  life  of  a  worker.  Even  if  covered  by  state  compensation  insurance,  the  worker 
may  sue  the  farmer  if  he  thinks  he  can  get  more  than  his  state  insurance  allows.  Protection  for 
this  type  of  accident  is  relatively  cheap.  With  it,  a  farmer  can  sleep  nights. 


ture,  cause  difficulties,  as  we  all  have  seen. 
Bull  goring  cases  abawnd.  with  juries  al¬ 
most  always  sympathetic  to  victims, 
whether  they  be  trespassers  in  the  pasture 
or  not.  In  many  states,  the  farmer  is  sup- 
p>osed  to  keep  in  repair  his  half  of  the  fence 
line.  If  a  bull  charges  through  either  half 
of  the  line,  the  bull’s  owner  is  responsible 
for  the  damage  done.  The  animal  need 
not  be  a  rambunctious  bull.  Take  the  case 
of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  had  a  dozen 
sheep  break  out  of  their  confines  and  into 
a  neighbor’s  strawberry  patch.  The  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wife  chased  the  marauders,  but  the 
ram  would  not  cooperate.  Instead,  he 
turned  on  the  housewife  and  butted  her. 
The  only  surprising  thing  about  this  case 
is  that  the  lady  got  only  $400  for  her  in¬ 
juries,  which  dates  the  case  as  some  years 
ago.  Today  she  would  likely  have  col¬ 
lected  a  tidy  sum  for  “mental  anguish.” 

In  Wisconsin,  a  roan  bull  crashed  a 
ffence  and  serviced  two  registered  Guern¬ 
seys.  There  was  a  court  hassle  over  the 
amount  of  damages,  the  final  decision  set¬ 
sing  them  at  the  difference  between  the 
reasonable  cash  market  value  of  the  cows 
as  purebred  registered  breeding  stock  im¬ 
mediately  before,  and  their  reasonable 
cash  market  after  being  serviced. 

A  Vermont  employee  who  was  unhar¬ 
nessing  a  horse  at  day’s  end  carelessly  let 
the  animal  escape.  He  made  a  few  passes 
at  corraling  the  animal,  all  unsuccessful, 
then  gave  up  and  went  home.  Later,  the 
horse  got  on  the  highway,  caused  a  colli¬ 
sion.  and  the  employer  was  held  liable  for 
the  damage. 

The  culprit  in  a  damage  suit  need  not 


necessarily  be  alive  and  kicking.  An  Ohio 
farmer  who  sold  several  tons  of  hay  to  a 
neighbor  had  to  pay  for  seven  cows  which 
died  from  poisoning. 

The  purely  personal  activities  of  the 
farmer  and  members  of  his  family  are  also 
sources  of  liability.  Whether  it’s  some 
condition  around  the  house,  careless  smok¬ 
ing,  sp>orts  activities,  social  gatherings  or 
the  devious  meanderings  of  children,  a  sin¬ 
gle  unanticipated  incident  can  bring  on 
financial  ruin  for  the  farmer. 

An  Illinois  farmer  thought  he  saw  the 
end  of  $27,000  when  his  youngster  showed 
unusual  prowess  at  the  game  of  “Kick 
the  Can.”  The  can,  in  this  instance,  had 
a  jagged  edge  which  blinded  a  little  girl 
who  was  in  the  game.  A  $27,000  judg¬ 
ment  was  returned  against  the  parents  of 
the  kicker,  but  the  case  was  subsequently 
knocked  out  in  an  appeals  court.  This 
case,  by  the  way,  is  another  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  defense  costs  coverage  of 
liability  insurance.  Lawyers’  fees  in  this 
legal  donnybrook  were  stupendous. 

The  Farmer’s  Very  Own  Insurance 

Many  insurance  companies  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  and  uncomplicated  single 
liability  p)olicy  which  covers  practically  all 
of  the  common  sources  of  liability  and 
which  may  be  altered  to  meet  specific 
needs  which  vary  from  the  general  run. 

This  contract,  which  is  usually  called 
the  “farmers  comprehensive  personal  lia¬ 
bility  policy,”  protects  the  farm  family,  in¬ 
cluding  relatives  who  live  with  them,  and 
any  other  person  under  the  age  of  21  who 
is  in  their  care,  against  liability  for  injury 


or  death  arising  from  alleged  negligence. 
The  word,  “comprehensive”  in  the  title  is 
important  in  insurance  language,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  broad  over-all  type  of  protection  as 
contrasted  with  a  policy  that  offers  pro¬ 
tection  only  for  specified  liability.  The 
latter  method  (referred  to  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  as  “scheduled”  protection) 
is  seldom  as  satisfactory  because  it  some¬ 
times  results  in  claims  which  are  not  in¬ 
sured  because  they  fall  in  no  man’s  land, 
where  one  coverage  ends  and  the  other 
takes  up. 

It  is  often  wise  for  a  farmer  to  buy  a 
specific  liability  policy  over  and  above  his 
general  comprehensive  liability  policy. 
Take  the  case  of  Milt  Grosbeck,  a  Michi¬ 
gan  mint  farmer.  His  operation  includes 
the  processing  of  the  mint  as  well  as  grow¬ 
ing  it.  The  processing  involves  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  steam  boiler,  which  might  not  be 
adequately  covered  in  a  general  compre¬ 
hensive  policy.  Grosbeck  found  that  out 
by  consulting  his  agent  and  going  over  his 
mint  farm  operation  step-by-step.  Acci¬ 
dents  arising  from  boilers  occur  only  once 
every  blue  moon,  the  agent  said,  but  Gros¬ 
beck  nevertheless  thought  he  ought  to 
have  adequate  protection.  Specific  cover¬ 
age  cost  only  a  few  dollars  a  year  and 
Milt  Grosbeck  bought  this  extra  coverage 
because  he  planned  to  be  in  the  mint 
business  for  more  than  a  blue  moon  and 
wanted  to  be  safely  insured. 

It  is  easier  to  learn  what  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  contract  does  not  cover  than  to  item¬ 
ize  what  protections  it  offers  the  owner. 
On  buying  a  policy,  it  is  wise  to  learn 
what  is  not  included.  Then  you  can  de¬ 
cide  if  you  need  specific  additional  cover¬ 
age.  Essentially,  most  comprehensive  poli¬ 
cies  cover  any  liability  loss  which  they  do 
not  exclude.  The  layman  usually  has  a 
derisive  name  for  those  features  of  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  which  he  finds  in  “the  fine 
print.”  These  gimmicks,  which  the  com¬ 
panies  call  “limitations”  and  “exclusions,” 
are  necessary,  they  say,  to  insure  a  finite 
limit  to  the  protection  they  sell. 

For  example,  one  of  the  clauses  you  will 
find  in  your  policy  under  “Exclusions” 


A  visitor,  a  salesman,  even  a  trespasser  may 
bring  a  farmer  into  court  if  injured  by  a  faulty 
step,  a  hole  in  a  floor,  or  a  rusty  nail. 
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states:  “Under  coverage  A  (Property 

Damage  Liability)  to  injury  to  or  destme- 
tion  of  property  used  by,  rented  to  or  in 
the  care,  custody  or  control  of  the  insured, 
or  property  as  to  which  the  insured  for 
any  purpose  is  exercising  physical  con¬ 
trol.”  This  exclusion  protects  the  company, 
among  other  things,  against  the  careless 
borrower.  Suppose  you  borrow  a  hay  rake 
from  a  neighbor.  Because  it  isn’t  yours, 
you  might  be  inclined  to  be  careless  and 
damage  it.  No  company  wants  to  place 
itself  in  a  position  of  guaranteeing  careful 
handling  of  property  not  owned  by  the  in¬ 
sured.  However,  a  limited  coverage  can 
be  bought  for  $2.00  in  addition  to  the 
regular  cost  of  your  policy. 

Likewise,  a  comprehensive  personal 
liability  policy  excludes  coverage  or  li¬ 
ability  for  bodily  injury  caused  inten¬ 
tionally  by  the  insured  (or  at  his  direc¬ 
tion).  In  the  absence  of  this  exclusion, 
an  individual  would  be  able  to  paste  a 
sharp  cattle  trader  in  the  mouth  and  let 
the  insurance  company  pay  his  way  out. 

Comprehensive  liability  policies  usually 
exclude  liability  arising  out  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  operation,  maintenance  or  use,  as 
well  as  loading  or  unloading  of  automo¬ 
biles.  Automobile  liability  insurance,  as 
ever\one  knows  who  buys  it.  is  no  nominal 
item,  and  the  cost  of  a  farm  liability  policy 
would  be  much  higher  if  this  liability  were 
included. 

State  Compensation  Plus 
Most  states  have  workmen’s  compensation 
laws  and  farmers  who  pay  a  small  f)er 
cent  of  their  payroll  into  the  state’s  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  fund  have  already 
done  something  useful  to  cover  their  lia¬ 
bility  irr  the  event  an  employee  is  hurt. 
But  this  does  not  protect  the  farmer  in 
the  ev  ent  the  workman  feels  his  compensa¬ 
tion  for  a  serious  farm  injury  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  and  waives  his  workmen’s  comjDcn- 
sation  claim  in  order  to  sue  his  employer. 
•■Xt  his  pleasure,  the  workman  may  accept 
what  is  offered  by  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  or  he  may  sue  the  farmer,  whether 
or  not  the  farmer  bought  state  workmen’s 
compensation.  This  is .  where  the  com¬ 
prehensive  personal  liability  covers  the  in¬ 
sured. 

How  to  Buy  Liability  Insurance 
Select  an  e.xperienced  farm  insurance 
agent  and  give  him  exact  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  and  type  of  present  em¬ 
ployees,  as  well  as  your  plans  for  the  near 
future.  Without  such  information,  the 
fann  liability  policy  may  fall  far  short  of 
the  farmer’s  expectations. 

Ask  your  insurance  man  to  show  you 
his  comprehensive  personal  liability  policy 
and  be  ready  to  give  him  at  least  an  hour 
to  go  over  it  wdth  you,  so  that  he  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  line  by  line.  This  will  surprise 
him.  because  so  few  clients  want  to  know’ 
the  details.  You’ll  find  him  delighted  at 
an  opportunity  to  get  down  to  particulars 
and  your  understanding  of  this  important 
part  of  your  insurance  protection  will  add 
considerably  to  your  peace  of  mind. 


This  kind  of  an  attractive  nuisance  on  a  farm  is  dynamite  for  the  farmer  and  an  invitation 
to  every  visiting  boy — or  the  farmer’s  own  for  that  matter — to  climb,  fall  oflf,  and  break  either 
his  neck  or  his  lep;.  Liability  insurance  takes  the  financial  pain  out  of  an  accident. 


Liability  insurance  for  most  farms  is 
reasonable.  In  many  states,  the  basic  an¬ 
nual  premium  for  the  farmers  compre¬ 
hensive  personal  liability  insurance  is  $10, 
and  this  provides  coverage  up  to  $10,000 
per  occurrence  and  $250  per  person  in 
medical  payments.  The  highest  is  $20,  in 
Connecticut.  This  takes  care  of  a  farm 
of  five  acres  or  less.  If  the  farm  has  more 
than  five  acres,  there  are  additional 
charges,  ranging  from  $2  for  an  additional 
80  acres  to  $57  for  10,000  acres. 


There  are  various  extra  charges  for  spe¬ 
cial  “off  the  farm”  situations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  farmer’s  daughter  is  a  teach¬ 
er,  her  purely  personal  liability  is  covered 
without  charge  if  she  lives  at  home,  but 
for  protection  against  possible  liability  for 
spanking  a  pupil,  the  premium  would  be 
increased  $1.50. 

An  attractive  “extra”  has  been  avail¬ 
able  generally  since  last  May.  This  has 
the  rather  ponderous  title,  “Physical  Dam- 
{Continued  on  page  87) 
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The  mechanical  feeder  works  like  this :  on 
the  “out”  stroke  the  paddles  put  out  their  arms 
and  push ;  on  the  “in”  stroke  the  paddles  fold 
back.  The  shuttle  motion  carries  the  feed  all 
the  way  out  to  the  end  of  the  bunk. 


Hire  an  Electric 

FARMHAND 


Feeding  cows  and  cleaning  barns  are 
tough  jobs  that  for  years  seemed  to 
defy,  or  at  least  escape  the  attention  of 
the  mechanical  geniust's  who  have  been 
able  to  rig  up  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to 
speed  up  field  work.  Now  we  have  silo 
unloaders,  bam  cleaners  and  home  feed 
mills  which  lift  a  big  load  off  the  fanner’s 
back  and  cut  a  big  hunk  out  of  his  chore 
time. 

Here  we  are  going  to  give  some  figures 
on  their  cost  and  set  up  some  fonnulas 
to  help  a  man  determine  what  they  might 
be  worth  on  his  farm.  Barn  workers  will 
be  interested  in  comparisons  that  show 
how  field  work  has  become  more  and  more 
productive  while  barn  work  lagged.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  for  the  last  forty  years,  ag  students 
and  teachers  at  Cornell  University  kept 
records  on  a  thousand  dairy  farmers. 

In  1'914  a  dair\man  working  the  usual 
10  hours  a  day  got  45  pounds  of  milk  for 
every  hour  he  worked.  Today,  his  grand¬ 


son  gets  101  pounds  of  milk  for  the  same 
hour.  Grandpa  worked  153  hours  a  year 
to  care  for  each  cow  in  the  bam ;  his 
grandson  needs  104  hours  for  the  same  job. 
That  gain  in  milk  and  time  sounds  good 
until  we  see  how  field  work  production 
has  improved  in  the  same  forty  years. 
Wheat  production  per  hour  of  labor  has 
gone  up  from  one  bushel  to  4.5  while  the 
hours  required  per  acre  in  the  wheat  field 
dropped  from  22  to  9. 

Com  yield,  with  a  big  assist  from  hybrid 
strains,  zoomed  1000  per  cent  for  every 
hour  of  work  in  the  cornfield.  In  bushels 
that  is  an  increase  from  .53  to  5.3.  At  the 
same  time  the  labor  needed  to  grow  an 
acre  of  com  slid  from  70  hours  to  10, 
down  86  per  cent. 

Field  time  to  grow  an  acre  of  oats  has 
fallen  from  19  to  7  hours,  a  drop  of  63 
per  cent. 

The  point  is  that  the  man  in  the  dairy 
bam,  ev’en  in  a  good  dairy  state  like  New 


H.  H.  Case  and  his  son  Alden,  who  farm  near  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  watch  their  herd  of 
50  milkers  clean  up  silage.  It  takes  8  minutes  for  the  mechanical  feeder  to  put  out  enough 
silage  for  the  herd,  against  one  hour  by  hand.  Case  feeds  silage  once  a  day,  outdoors, 
all  the  year  ’round.  Says  Case,  “Cows  will  eat  poorer  quality  feed  outdoors  in  the  fresh  air 
than  inside.  If  you  have  some  silage  that  didn't  cure  quite  right  they’ll  sail  right  into  it 
if  you  put  it  in  a  bunk.  We  figure  half-an-hour  outside  won’t  hurt  any  cow.” 


York,  just  hasn’t  kept  pace  with  his  part¬ 
ner  in  the  field  in  productivity,  and  this 
shows  up  in  a  most  distressing  place — the 
bank  account.  In  1953  the  average  dairv- 
farmer  in  eastern  Wisconsin  got  a  return 
of  only  59  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor  after 
all  other  charges  of  his  farming  operations 
had  been  deducted  from  his  income. 
Dairymen  in  the  central  northwest  made 
49  cents  an  hour.  These  same  men  were 
paying  their  hired  labor  95  cents  to  $1  per 
hour.  Whose  fault  is  this  low  return  to  the 
dairyman?  One  hour  of  his  time  will  put 
5  bushels  of  com  in  his  crib;  yet  the  same 
hour  spent  on  cows  puts  101  pounds  of 
milk  in  the  cooler.  Same  man;  same  mus¬ 
cle,  yet  a  cash  difference  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  of  $1  an  hour  against  milk. 

What’s  the  reason  for  this?  Simply  that 
the  man  who  grows  the  com  turns  his 
ground  with  a  four  bottom  plow,  finishes 
his  seedbed  in  one  operation  with  a  tandem 
hitched  disc  and  harrow,  plants  his  seed 
with  a  four  row  planter,  picks  it  with  a 
self-propelled  picker  and  lifts  it  into  the 
crib  with  a  piower  driven  elevator.  Many 
a  man  is  still  pitching  silage  with  a  fork 
and  cleaning  up  with  a  shovel. 


I 


Help  Is  On  The  Way 

Barn  chores  have  been  the  roadblock  to  profits  in  dairying.  Now 
these  blocks  are  being  quietly  removed  by  the  application  of 
«  machiner>\  Take  a  fellow  like  Lyman  McKee,  just  outside  of 

C  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Lyman  and  his  brother  Bill  poured  1,387,000 

pounds  of  milk  onto  the  market  last  year  with  the  help  of  135 
cows  in  stanchions.  Electric  silo  unloaders,  gutter  cleaners  and 
a  home  feed  mill  cut  their  chore  time,  manpower  requirements 
and  costs. 

^  The  McKees  nominate  their  bam  cleaners  as  their  first  choice 

I  in  labor-saving  equipment.  “They  not  only  pay  for  themselves,” 

says  Lyman,  “but  next  to  our  milking  machines  they  are  the  most 
important  pieces  of  equipment  in  our  dairy  operation.  When 
you  have  as  many  cows  as  we  do  in  three  separate  barns,  cleaning 
I  by  hand  twice  a  day  is  a  hard,  dirty  job.” 

Next  to  the  bam  cleaners,  the  McKees  favor  their  electric 
silo  unloader.  This  piece  of  equipment  reduces  a  daily  two-hour 
job  to  the  simple  prcness  of  pushing  a  button.  There  is  no 
climbing  up  the  tower,  no  back-breaking  forking  out  of  stubborn, 
heavy  silage.  And  an  added  advantage  is  that  the  silage  comes 
down  the  chute  rechopped  and  mixed  so  that  the  cows  seem  to 
I  find  it  much  more  palatable  than  the  wadded  stuff  forked  out 
I  by  hand. 

:  The  McKees’  feed  mill  is  a  big  grinder  and  a  one-ton  mixing 

hopper  alongside  the  corn  cribs  and  grain  bins.  The  McKees 
admit  this  piece  of  equipment  saves  only  a  penny  or  two  per 
hundred  on  their  grinding  and  mixing  costs,  but  more  important 
than  this  is  the  time  it  saves.  “Before  we  got  the  feed  plant,” 
Lyman  says,  “we  would  go  to  town  about  eight  in  the  morning 
with  a  load  of  com  and  grain  and  by  the  time  we  got  back  it  was 
four  in  the  afternoon.  That  is,  if  we  didn’t  have  to  wait  too 
long  at  the  mill.  Now  we  can  do  the  same  job  in  a  few  hours. 

I  Actually  we  grind  three  days  a  week  for  three  or  four  hours. 

'  That  takes  care  of  all  our  cows,  eight  hundred  chickens,  forty 

i  sows,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fall  pigs  and  three  hundred  and 

[  seventy-five  little  pigs.” 

I  All  of  which  sounds  fine;  so  one  is  prepared  to  hear  McKee 

say  that  he  and  his  brother  have  laid  off  one  of  their  hands.  But 
that  isn’t  the  case.  “Anybody  who  knows  farming  knows  that  you 
don’t  put  in  a  lot  of  equipment  like  that  and  then  start  laying  off 
help,'^  says  Lyman.  “Actually,  we  are  able  to  handle  more  cows. 
Also,  the  extra  time  you  get  from  the  use  of  this  stuff  just  gives  a 
fellow  a  chance  to  catch  up  on  all  those  other  jobs  that  are 
}  always  waiting  in  line — painting,  mending  fences,  repairing  ma¬ 
chinery’.  And  don’t  think  these  cleaners  and  unloaders  and  such 
don’t  take  plenty  of  attention.  The  workshop  becomes  the  center 
of  the  farm  when  a  man  gets  his  place  mechanized  as  much  as 
ours.  But,  the  end  result  is  that  because  we’re  spending  less  time 
per  cow,  we  have  the  time  to  keep  buildings  and  equiprnent  in 
better  condition.  That  pays  off,too.” 

The  L^nloader 

Silo  unloaders  and  barn  cleaners  are  nothing  new  on  American 
fanns.  They  are  a  lot  more  dependable  and  efficient,  though, 
than  when  they  were  introduced  some  years  back.  Unloaders  are 
made  to  handle  any  crop  the  farmer  may  want  to  put  in  the  silo. 
They  are  usually  a  single  or  double  boom  to  which  are  attached 
discs,  blades  or  an  auger  arrangement  to  cut  the  silage  loose  and 
push  it  to  the  center  where  it  is  picked  up  by  a  blower  or  impeller 
and  thrown  down  the  chute.  The  discs  and  augers  do  a  better*job 
of  cutting  out  grass  silage  and  frozen  com  than  do  the  blades. 
Some  machines  are  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  silo  and  are 
lowered  onto  the  silage  by  a  cable  and  winch  controlled  from 
the  base  of  the  silo.  Some  have  no  top  suspension  and  rest  entirely 
on  the  surface  of  the  silage.  Power  is  provided  by  a  three-  or  five- 
horsepower  electric  motor.  Some  models  are  equipped  with  a 
time  switch  which  automatically  cuts  off  the  motor  when  enough 
silage  for  a  feeding  has  been  thrown  down.  The  unloader  occu¬ 
pies  about  one  ring  of  the  silo. 

One  of  the  minor  problems  w'ith  the  unloader  is  getting  the 
thing  back  into  position  at  the  top  of  the  silo  after  the  tower  has 
been  emptied.  Some  farmers  crank  it  up  with  the  same  winch  used 


Just  Throw  the  Switch 

“Have  you  ever  come  in  from  the  field  after  a  dusty  day  of  bal¬ 
ing,  climbed  rung  after  rung,  door  after  door,  to  the  top  of  a 
fifty  foot  silo  and  dug  out  silage  for  forty  cows?”  That’s  Oscar 
Lippens  speaking.  And  Oscar  feeds  silage  all  year  ’round. 

“But  I  wouldn’t  be  feeding  it  in  the  summer  if  I  didn’t 
have  a  silo  unloader,”  continues  this  Prophetstown,  Illinois, 
dairyman.  “I  just  walk  in  the  shed,  throw  the  switch,  give  the 
winch  a  turn  to  bring  the  unloader  down  onto  the  silage,  and 
down  it  ccxnes  fluffy  and  fresh,  just  as  fast  as  I  can  wheel  it 
out  to  the  cows. 

“Some  evenings  I  have  to  work  an  extra  hour  at  Dad’s 
place;  then  my  wife  can  throw  that  switch  as  easy  as  I  can 
and  get  the  chores  done  right  on  schedule.  To  clean  up,  all  she 
does  is  start  the  gutter  cleaner  and  in  another  ten  minutes  the 
place  is  ready  for  the  milk  inspector — and  no  backaches.” 

The  Lippens  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  7  year-old  Roger, 
moved  on  their  240  acre  farm  in  1952.  With  no  other  help 
than  an  occasional  assist  from  Oscar’s  dad,  they  have  ccmi- 
pletely  remodeled  the  bam,  reclaimed  60  acres  of  former 
swampland  and  made  it  into  a  highly  productive  com  field 
and  built  up  a  first  class  herd  of  Holsteins,  besides  all  the  other 
jobs  that  go  with  a  farm  of  that  size. 

Oscar  admits  he  got  discouraged  at  times,  and  last  winter 
he  found  himself  faced  with  a  dilemma.  “Bam  work  was  taking 
too  much  time,”  he  says,  “it  was  either  hire  a  man  or  get  some 
of  this  ecyuipment.  But  where  are  you  going  to  find  a  good 
farm  hand  these  days?  We  decided  to  get  the  equipment. 

“I  drove  out  to  the  factory  in  my  tmck  to  pick  it  up.  That 
was  an  experience  in  itself.  Not  my  trip  to  the  plant,  but  the 
work  Irene  and  Dad  had  to  do  while  I  was  gone.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  times  I  ever  missed  a  milking.  Irene  and  Dad  put 
in  three  hours  feeding  silage  and  cleaning  the  bam.  It  was 
more  than  they  could  have  stood  for  any  length  of  time. 

“Dad  and  I  installed  the  stuff  ourselves.  It  cost  $2,350, 
but  of  course  we  saved  a  lot  by  doing  our  own  installing.  It 
sure  was  nice  when  it  got  going.  You’d  just  walk  in  the  bam 
in  the  morning,  throw  the  switch  on  the  cleaner  and  in  a  few 
minutes  you  were  ready  to  milk.  f 

“I  figure  this  equipment  the  same  as  a  tractor.  It  saves 
me  three  hours  a  day.  That’s  what  I  have  a  tractor  for,  too, 
isn’t  it?  , 

“I  have  time  to  enjoy  myself  once  in  a  while.  We’ve  never 
had  the  yard  looking  as  nice  as  it  is  now.  Maybe  we’ll  even  take 
a  little  vacation  trip  before  the  year’s  out.” 
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a  manure  spreader.  There  are  portable 
jobs  which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
scraper  which  is  guided  by  the  operator 
while  it  is  pulled  forward  to  the  elevator 
by  a  cable  attached  to  a  winch  powered  by 
a  1  ^2  horsepower  electric  motor.  I'his 
model  sells  for  about  $600. 

Then  there  is  the  chain  driven  cleaner 
and  the  con\eyor  belt  cleaner.  The  chain 
driven  type  has  paddles  which  lie  in  the 
gutter  and  pull  the  manure  along  to  the 
end  of  the  barn.  With  the  conveyor  belt 
type,  the  litter  is  carried  out  of  the  barn 
on  a  heavy  rubber  belt.  A  return  winch 
pulls  the  belt  back  into  the  gutter  position. 
Another  type  is  the  shuttle  stroke  cleaner. 
This  device  consists  of  a  bar  to  which 
paddles  are  attached  eveiy-  52  inches  with 
a  steel  pivot  pin.  As  the  bar  moves  for¬ 
ward.  the  paddles  fold  across  the  gutter 
and  move  the  manure  forward;  on  the 
back  stroke,  they  fold  back  against  the 
bar  to  by-pass  the  manure  they  will  bring 
forward  on  the  next  forward  stroke.  The 
chain  belt  conveyor  or  shuttle  stroke  clean¬ 
ers  cost  from  $1000  to  $1800  installed,  de>- 


pending  upon  the  barn  size  and  layout. 

Many  barn  designers  are  recommending 
longer  stalls  for  greater  cow  comfort  and 
less  udder  trouble.  To  increase  gutter 
cleaner  efficiency  with  these  long  stalls 
calls  for  the  use  of  another  gadget — the 
cow  trainer.  The  trainer  is  an  electrically 
charged  bar  suspended  abo\e  the  cow’s 
shoulders.  If  she  is  standing  too  far  for¬ 
ward  in  the  stall  when  she  humps  up  to 
relie\e  herself,  she  gets  a  shock  which 
causes  her  to  move  back  and  deposit  her 
droppings  in  the  gutter  rather  than  on  the 
bedded  area  of  the  stall. 


to  control  its  descent,  jacking  it  up  a  few 
turns  every  day  during  the  off  season. 
Others  take  the  machine  apart,  pull  it  up 
the  chute  in  five  or  six  pieces  and  re¬ 
assemble  it  at  the  top  after  the  silo  has 
been  refilled.  Fanners,  who  use  the  same 
unloader  in  two  silos,  generally  follow  this 
procedure.  The  Davy  Crockett  approach 
to  the  problem,  however,  is  George  Han¬ 
ford’s  solution.  He  ran  an  I-beam  from 
one  silo  to  the  other.  When  the  first  silo 
is  empty,  the  unloader  is  pulled  up  and 
slid  across  the  beam  to  the  second  one,  a 
good  idea  if  you  can  do  it. 

The  glass-lined  Haixestore  type  of  silo 
has  its  unloader  at  the  bottom.  There  are 
no  problems  about  getting  it  back  into 
position  when  the  silo  is  empty,  but  com¬ 
plications  arise  when  something  goes 
wrong  and  the  silo  is  full. 


Feeders 

The  gutter  cleaner  principle  worked  so 
well  behind  the  cow  that  some  ingenious 
farmers  adapted  them  to  shove  feed  along 
a  thirty  or  forty-yard  feed  bunk.  W’hen 
the  mechanical  line  feeder  rests  on  the 
flat  surface  of  the  bunk  itself,  in  cold 
areas  it  can  be  raised  on  a  platform  of 
its  own,  15  to  18  inches  above  the  feed 
bunk  so  livestock  won’t  touch  the  metal 
parts  with  their  hot  tongues  on  bitter  cold 
days.  Following  in  the  steps  of  feed  lot 
adaptations  of  barn  cleaners  into  feeders, 
various  manufacturers  now  offer  the  com¬ 
plete  set-up.  One  of  these  is  shown  on 
page  44. 

One  clever  feed  lot  engineer  adapted 
a  shuttle  stroke  feeder  to  a  horizontal  silo. 
The  feeder  is  laid  in  a  pit  which  runs 
down  the  center  of  the  silo.  The  pit  is 
covered  with  boards  before  the  silo  is 
filled  just  as  a  sheller  pit  in  a  corn  crib  is 
covered  before  filling.  Then,  as  the  silage 
is  fed,  the  boards  are  removed  and  the 
silage  is  thrown  down  into  the  pit  and 
mo\ed  along  to  the  feeding  area. 

For  feeding  grain  in  the  milking  stall 
the  recently  perfected  “Cow-Matic”  sys¬ 
tem  is  another  labor  saver.  The  “Cow- 
Matic”  borrows  a  well  learned  page  from 
the  broiler  feeder’s  manual.  It  uses  a 
quarter  horsepower  electric  motor  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  reciprocating  or  shaking  motion 
to  a  narrow  galvanized  metal  trough 
which  leads  from  a  large  feed  bin  to  feed 
reseivoirs  located  above  each  cow  stall. 
The  grain  is  moved  from  the  bin  to  the 
reser\oirs  by  these  vibrating  troughs,  then 
drops  through  downspouts  to  the  manger. 
The  size  of  the  individual  ration  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  hand  cranked  metering  device 
at  the  manger  which  doles  out  one  pound 
of  grain  at  a  turn.  This  piece  of  equij)- 
inent  is  of  particular  value  in  a  milkiny 
parlor.  It  completely  eliminates  the  need 
for  a  grain  cart  and  it  is  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive.  Three  hundred  dollars  will  cover 
the  cost  of  most  installations. 


Gutter  Cleaners 

Gutter  cleaners  are  essentially  a  series  of 
paddles  or  a  conveyor  belt  drawn  through 
the  gutter  to  pull  the  manure  out  of  the 
barn  into  a  manure  pit  or  to  elevate  it  into 


Mixing  feed  Kith  a  Mix-Mill  is  like  tuning  a  radio.  It  grinds,  measures,  mixes 
and  delivers  the  feed,  freshly  processed,  right  into  the  feed  cart.  Four  of  the  dials  control 
the  amount  of  the  different  grains  and  concentrate  that  go  into  the  mixture.  The  fifth  dial 
saries  the  speed  Kith  which  the  ingredients  are  fed  down  to  the  mill. 


Grinding  and  Mixing 
Big  hammermills  are  nothing  new  on  the 
farm.  One  of  the  neatest  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  come  along  recently,  though,  is 
the  Mix-Mill,  an  electric  grinder  and 
mixer,  by  which  the  farmer  can  grind  and 
mix  a  fresh  batch  of  feed,  a  cartful  at  a 
time,  simply  by  setting  dials  and  pushing 


Oscar  Lippens  is  cleaning  out  his  cow  barn  .  .  .  the  electric  way.  His  gutter  cleaner  drops 
the  manure  right  into  the  spreader,  and  does  the  whole  job  in  about  20  minutes.  The  only  hand 
work  he  has  to  do  is  swing  the  broom  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  around  the  stanchions. 


a  switch — almost  like  tuning  a  radio. 

The  device  isn’t  much  larger  than  a 
radio,  either.  Grinding  is  accomplished 
by  a  small  hammermill  with  screens  14 
inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  wide.  A 
^-inch  screen  is  standard;  other  sizes 
from  1/16  to  /a  inch  are  available.  Any 
material  J/a  inch  or  smaller  in  size  can  be 
handled.  The  mill  has  four  hoppers,  each 
with  a  screw  feeder,  for  grains  and  supple¬ 
ments  and  the  rate  of  feed  from  each  of 
these  hoppers  is  controlled  by  a  dial  on 
the  panel  of  the  mill.  A  fifth  dial  controls 
the  total  amount  of  material  which  is  to 
be  ground  and  mixed.  Once  the  feed 
proportions  have  been  determined,  the 
dials  are  no  longer  touched  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  timer  controls  the  grinding  and  mix¬ 
ing.  All  the  farmer  needs  to  do  for  a 
freshly  ground  and  mixed  batch  of  feed 
is  to  push  the  switch  to  start  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  then  go  on  about  his  business 
while  the  mill  does  its  work.  About  one 
minute  per  cow  per  day  is  all  the  time 


required  for  grinding  and  mixing.  A  two- 
horsepower  electric  motor  furnishes  the 
power.  On  one  Wisconsin  farm  on  which 
the  mill  is  in  use,  it  was  found  that  daily 
electric  consumption  in  grinding  and  mix¬ 
ing  feed  for  about  60  cows  was  less  than 
J/2  kwh.  This  meant  a  cost  of  under  one 
cent  per  hundred  for  the  electricity  used. 

The  Mix-Mill  itself  costs  about  $400. 
Used  in  conjunction  with  large  bins  it 
reduces  the  feed  handling  operation  to  a 
once-over  job  from  bin  to  feed  cart  with 
no  intervening  shoveling  or  sacking. 

Can  I  Afford  Them? 

It  is  all  too  obvious  that,  while  these  bam 
cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  automatic  feeders 
and  so  on  are  handy  items  to  have  around, 
a  man  must  have  a  pretty  definite  idea  of 
what  they  are  going  to  mean  to  him  in 
saving  time  and  money  before  he  shops. 
The  Ag  Engineering  Department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  a  number  of  years, 


using  typical  dairy  conditions  a  farmer 
encounters  with  a  24-row  milking  herd. 

Their  silo  unloader,  a  16-foot,  heavy 
duty,  disc  type  for  grass  silage,  saved 
20  minutes  a  day  at  a  daily  cost  of  72 
cents.  But  we  have  already  learned  that 
the  average  dairvman  in  eastern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  earns  only  59  cents  per  hour.  How  can 
he  spend  72  cents  to  save  20  minutes?  He 
can’t.  But  the  efficient  op>erator,  not  the 
average  one,  in  eastern  Wisconsin  earns 
$3  an  hour,  on  a  10-hour  day.  This  is  the 
man  who  can  afford  to  spend  72  cents  to 
save  20  minutes.  With  time  saving  barn 
equipment,  such  as  the  electric  silo  un¬ 
loader,  he  is  raising  his  hourly  income  by 
having  time  to  handle  more  cows. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  dairying  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  following  this  direction.  The  more 
efficient  dairyman,  earning  $2  to  $3  an 
hour,  is  putting  in  more  bam  equipment 
which  gives  him  time  to  handle  more 
cows.  As  a  result,  he  puts  more  p>ounds 
{Continued  on  page  99) 
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Lester  Pfister's  4-row  picker-sheller  harvests  20  acres  of  corn  a  day,  and  keeps  two  trucks  busy  hauling  corn  to  the  dryer. 


Stretching  the  Year 

Fall  plow-down  of  fertilizer  is  the  key  to  big, 
profitable  corn  crops.  Here’s  how  to  do  it 


IN  THE  CRACKER  BARREL  DAYS  of  farming 
when  2-12-6  was  the  fertilizer  that  you 
got  no  matter  what  you  asked  for,  it  really 
didn't  make  much  difference  whether  you 
put  it  on  in  the  spring  or  fall.  In  those 
days,  plant  food  experts  svere  arguing 
about  whether  150,  200,  or  300  pounds  per 
acre  was  the  right  amount.  The  hitch  was 
that  even  their  top  figure  was  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  It  doesn’t  take  a  mathemati¬ 
cian  to  figure  out  that  those  amounts  gave 
3,  4,  or  6  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per 
acre.  To  go  a  step  farther,  w-e  know  that 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  applied  ni¬ 
trogen  is  available  to  the  com  plants  be¬ 
cause  of  the  position  of  the  fertilizer  in 
relation  to  the  roots.  Only  an  optimist 
could  expect  any  great  results  when  2  to  5 
pounds  of  reachable  nitrogen  is  divided  up 
between  12  to  15  thousand  corn  plants 
over  an  acre. 

To  get  down  to  the  facts  on  corn,  we 
know  that  it  is  a  heavy  feeder  on  plant 
food  and  if  a  farmer  is  to  produce  a  100 
bushel  crop  of  corn  per  acre,  then  160  lbs. 


By  Howard  Lathrope 

of  nitrogen,  60  lbs.  of  phosphorus  and  125 
lbs.  of  potash  must  come  from  the  soil,  the 
fertilizer  sack,  or  the  liquid  tank.  But 
right  here  we  hit  a  snag,  for  most  soils  in 
the  com  belt  are  not  capable  of  producing 
100  bushels  of  corn  without  added  plant 
food.  To  incorporate  these  tremendous 
quantities  of  plant  food  into  the  soil,  many 
farmers  are  planning  their  cohn  crop  one 
or  two  years  in  advance  and  getting  the 
fields  ready  to  produce  a  profitable  crop, 
for  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to  cut  costs 
and  increase  income  is  to  get  more  bushels 
per  acre. 

Once  the  fertility  is  restored  to  over¬ 
worked  soil,  the  yearly  cost  of  fertilizer  is 
about  $36.00;  if  the  com  is  harvested  and 
taken  off  a  field,  100  bushel  corn  will  re¬ 
move  160  lbs.  of  N,  60  lbs.  of  P,  and  125 
lbs.  of  K.  Using  a  cost  figure  of  15  cents 
for  N,  10  cents  for  P,  and  5  cents  for  K. 
we  can  see  that  100  bushel  corn  will  have 
a  per  acre  cost  of  $24.00  for  nitrogen. 
$6.00  for  phosphate,  and  $6.25  for  potash. 

Building  a  big  yield  on  an  acre  takes 


more  than  just  buying  the  best  seed  or 
keeping  the  rows  clean;  it  starts  with  a 
map  with  the  route  laid  out.  The  old  way 
to  start  a  corn  crop  was  to  take  soil  sam¬ 
ples  from  the  field  and  send  them  to  a 
laboratorv-  for  analysis  and  fertilizer  recom¬ 
mendations.  But  in  only  a  ver)’  few  cases 
did  the  farmer  name  his  production  goal 
when  he  sent  in  his  soil  samples.  So  the 
laboratory  technician  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  what  he  thought  the  farmer  might 
possibly  want  to  grow. 

All  of  which  is  a  little  like  a  man  driving 
into  a  gas  station  and  having  the  attendant 
pump  in  the  amount  of  gasoline  that  the 
average  driver  buys,  with  no  regard  for 
the  distance  he  hopes  to  go  or  the  kind  of 
truck  or  car  he  is  driving.  Giving  the 
farmer  the  average  recommendation  on 
fertilizer  is  the  easiest  way  out;  and  it 
certainly  costs  the  farmer  a  lot  less  for 
fertilizer;  but  it  won’t  grow  big  and 
profitable  com  crops. 

Now  the  \Visconsin  College  of  Agricul- 
(Continued  on  pm^e  104) 


Early  evening  on  the  old  home 
place  (opposite)  made  a  better 
picture  than  the  clean-plowed 
fields  you’ll  see  this  fall.  Herh 
Roadruck  of  Brookston,  Indiana, 
used  a  heavy  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tion  on  hb  corn  residues  last  fall 
before  plowing.  In  June  this  year 
he  dug  down  a  foot  (left)  and 
didn't  find  a  stalk.  .\  nearhy  field 
that  was  fall  plowed  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  yielded  plenty  of  m  ell- 
preserved  stalks  (right). 
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Feedlot  Streamliner 

Photographs  and  Research  by  Joe  Munroe 

TODAY’S  CHISHOLM  TRAIL  is  a  narrow  roadway  of  rails,  ties  and  ballast.  Every  fall  about  the  time 
the  corn  leaves  begin  to  rustle  in  the  chill  winds,  special  livestock  trains  begin  to  streak  along  this  trail, 
“hot  as  a  burnt  boot,”  carrying  millions  of  head  of  cattle  in  their  annual  migration  from  range  to  feedlot. 

One  such  trip  started  when  Ed  Buntenbach,  who  runs  the  Garner  Sales  Company,  of  Garner,  Iowa, 
called  his  partner,  Ray  Skelton,  out  in  Idaho  Falls,  one  summer  morning.  “I’m  going  to  need  another  twelve 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  Ray,”  he  said.  “Some  of  those  good  whitefaces;  around  750  pounds.” 

Skelton  made  his  selection  from-  among  the  stock  of  a  half  dozen  ranchers  in  the  rugged  Jackson 
Hole  country  of  Wyoming.  Two  months  later  he  ordered  a  special  train  from  the  Union  Pacific  and 
notified  the  ranchers  he  was  ready  for  delivery.  A  crisp  fall  morning  found  the  herd  assembled  at  the 
railhead  at  Victor,  Idaho,  urged  on  by  the  shouts  of  the  cowboys  to  the  scales  and  loading  chutes  (above). 

Only  in  courthouse  statuary  are  scale  readers  depicted  with  a  blindfold.  To  the  cattleman,  the 
weight  ticket  is  the  payoff  for  months  of  work  and  risk.  Each  rancher  carefully  watched  the  balancing 
of  the  beam  as  his  stock  passed  over  the  scale.  Pipe  smoking  Bruce  Porter  (opposite  page)  nodded  his 
approval  as  Skelton  jotted  down  the  figures. 

Then  came  the  dirty  work.  The  cattle  cars  had  been  cleaned  and  disinfected,  per  government  regula¬ 
tions,  at  Pocatello  the  day  before.  They  were  of  the  latest  design  with  sides  coated  with  a  composition 
paint  to  keep  the  warm  hides  of  the  cattle  from  sticking  to  them  in  freezing  weather.  They  had  been 
bedded  down  with  fresh,  clean  straw.  From  dawn  till  two  in  the  afternoon  it  was  a  battle  of  cowboys 
versus  cattle — prodding  and  tailtwisting  until  1254  steers  were  loaded,  35  head  to  the  car. 

Then  buyer,  sellers  and  railroad  agents  converged  on  the  local  bar  and  grill;  tables  became  desks 
for  tallying;  accounts  were  settled  as  checks  totaling  $175,000  passed  from  buyer  to  seller. 
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468  Tons  of  Live 
Beef  in  36  Cars 

With  the  peaks  of  the  Tetons  glowing  in 
the  sunset  behind  it,  and  468  tons  of  live 
beef  tucked  away  in  the  36  cars  between 
locomotive  and  caboose,  Union  Pacific’s 
S-836  rolled  down  the  line  on  the  first  leg 
of  its  1504*mile  trek.  Government  regula¬ 
tions  require  that  livestock  on  a  long  rail¬ 
road  haul  be  unloaded  at  least  once  every 
36  hours  for  feed,  water  and  rest.  Scheduled 
to  make  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  925  miles 
to  the  east,  within  the  36-hour  limit  and 
with  intervening  stops  for  crew  changes  and 
routine  inspection,  the  feedlot  special  put 
all  other  trains  “in  the  hole’’— on  sidings — 
except  the  fastest  passenger  streamliners. 

The  cattle  were  forgotten.  From  the  time 
they  left  Victor  till  the  car  doors  opened  at 
North  Platte  no  one  bothered  to  look  at 
them.  The  ride  is  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  drafty  any  time.  They  can’t  lie 
down.  They  just  stand  there,  the  only  ex¬ 
citement  coming  from  sudden  stops  and 
starts. 

The  steers  or  heifers  which  chance  to 
crowd  into  the  front  of  the  cars  as  they  are 
loaded  take  the  worst  beating  on  the  trip. 
Tight  as  they  seem  to  be.^cked,  the  whole 
load  is  compressed  into  the  space  of  half 
a  car  when  the  train  makes  a  sudden  stop. 
Those  up  front  are  squashed  until  they  look 
like  they  could  walk  through  a  picket  fence 
with  space  to  spare. 

The  5-man  crews  work  8  hours  or  100 
miles,  whichever  is  the  shorter.  On  a  trip 
like  this  none  of  them  eat  or  sleep  in  the 
“crummy’’ — caboose  to  you.  As  each  nev/ 
crew  takes  over,  the  conductor — “skipper” 
in  railroad  jargon — is  faced  with  a  mass  of 
paper  work  concerning  the  cars  and  their 
contents.  Veteran  Frank  Huddart  (below) 
was  the  “boghead”  on  the  run  from  Chey¬ 
enne  to  Sydney. 

The  special  made  North  Platte  with  5 
hours  to  spare  on  the  feed,  water  and  rest 
deadline.  Loaded  again  after  the  required 
5  hour  layover,  it  sped'  on  through  Omaha- 
Council  Bluffs  and  delivered  the  cattle  at 
Garner  without  a  single  casualty  the  third 
day  after  leaving  Victor,  Idaho. 
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Room  Service  at  the  Cattle  Hotel,  a  compulsory  5-hour  stop  for 


What  a  thirst!  Thirty-six  hours  in  a  cattle  car  make  a  steer 
thankful  that  the  engineer  finally  stopped  the  train  near  a 
hydrant.  Casualties  on  long  railroad  hauls  are  surprisingly  loss¬ 
less  than  one  per  cent — and  the  national  average  for  claims 
payment  by  the  railroads  for  all  causes  is  only  S2.80  per  car. 
Faster  traveling  times,  efficient  scheduling,  better  loading  and 
unloading  methods  are  the  factors  which  hold  down  claims. 


The  feed  yard  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  is  run  by  George  Grover 
who  calls  the  place  his  Cattle  Hotel.  One  of  his  helpers  throws 
home-grown  prairie  hay  to  the  cattle  as  they  come  off  the  cars. 

Grover  had  a  wire  before  the  cattle  left  \'ictor,  telling  him  the  cattle 
would  make  Feed,  Water  &  Rest  stop  at  his  place.  He  can  handle 
up  to  20  cars  without  advance  notice.  He  has  been  at  the  job 
for  22  years,  usually  has  room  for  a  few  carloads  of  unexpected  travelers. 
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Yellowstone  Notional  Pork 


This  is  the  route  the  cattle  took  from  \  ictor. 
Idaho,  to  Garner,  Iowa,  a  1504  mile  train  ride 
from  mountain  ranches  to  prairie  feedlots, 
broken  only  by  one  rest  stop.  .\t  Omaha- 
Council  Bluffs,  end  of  the  Union  Pacific  lines, 
the  train  was  picked  up  by  the  Milwaukee 
Ro^d  and  became  a  Milwaukee  unit  for  the 
balance  of  the  trip. 
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F  W  &  R  in  North  Platte,  halfway  home 


There’s  nothing  like  a  good  nap  after  a  fello>\'s  had  a  little  food 
and  drink.  The  cattle  must  he  given  at  least  5  hours  rest  before 
reloading.  While  they  are  in  the  pens  Grover's  crew  goes  into 
action  making  ready  for  another  incoming  shipment.  October 
is  the  peak  month  at  the  Gattle  Hotel.  In  a  typical  month,  5.0(H) 
cattle,  25.000  sheep,  and  2,000  hogs  will  pass  through  the  place. 
Feed  and  labor  charges  for  a  train  like  this  will  run  around  $400. 


Ed  Buntenbach  (on  horseback)  gets  his  first  look  at  the  cattle  as 
they  are  unloaded  at  Garner.  A  yardman  hands  him  the  weight 
tickets  showing  the  weights  registered  on  arrival.  After  the 
cattle  have  had  a  chance  to  settle  down  they  are  sorted  according 
to  size  and  quality,  then  sold  at  auction.  Buntenbach  sells  regularly 
to  buyers  in  Indiana,  .Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  .Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota ;  handles  over  80,000  head  of  cattle  a  year. 
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Home  at  last.  After  a  few  months  on  corn,  silage  and  hay  the  Wyoming  cattle  will  begin  to  fill  out 
and  look  like  these.  By  the  time  they  are  prime  beef  their  train  ride  will  have  been  long  forgotten. 
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By  J.  M.  Elcazer 


Bermi  da  grass,  the  curse  of  the  land!  That’s  what  it  was 
called  when  I  was  a  boy.  Once  we  heard  of  a  fellow  who 
liad  cone  at  nieht  and  spritrged  in  a  few  stalks  of  this  hated  grass 
in  a  neighbor's  jJiize  field.  To  have  burned  his  house  might  have 
been  better,  for  it  could  be  rebuilt,  but  berniuda  grass  in  his 
field;  that  was  a  lasting  plague! 

.As  a  boy  in  the  Stone  Hills  of  the  Dutch  Fork  here  in  South 
Carolina,  I  can  well  remember  the  dread  we  held  for  this  plant. 
.And  with  the  rocks,  stumps  and  crude  one-horse  implements  we 
had  then,  once  it  got  a  foothold  it  usually  took  a  field  over,  in 
spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  Many  a  time  I’ve  seen 
a  hard-bitten  family  move  onto  a  place  where  Bermuda  grass 
had  gained  a  footing.  \Vith  their  puny  eflorts,  they’d  fight  it  a 
season  or  two  as  the  spots  of  adamant  sod  got  bigger  and  bigger 
in  the  fields.  Eventually  the  clumps  joined  and  took  over.  .About 
then  the  family  moved  away,  poorer  and  more  ragged  than  when 
they  came.  We  called  that  “Surrendering  to  General  Green.” 
.And  it  happened  often. 

But  now,  Bermuda  grass,  once  a  curse  upon  the  land,  has 
grown  into  the  chief  of  pasture  plants  in  the  Southeast.  .And 
one  of  its  hybrids,  Coastal  Bermuda,  has  been  called  “the  grass 
you  can’t  lie  about.”  so  prodigious  has  been  its  production  for 
grazing,  hay  and  silage.  For  that  reason  it  has  won  the  name  of 
the  “triple-threat  grass.”  Be  it  grazing,  silage  or  hay  you  want, 
it  supplies  them  all  in  good  measure. 

.A  native  of  the  other  hemisphere,  probably  India,  we  do  not 
know  how  or  when  Bermuda  grass  reached  our  shores.  .As  early 
as  1807  it  was  described  as  an  important  grass  in  the  South, 
important  mostly  as  a  pest.  .And  it  was  hated  and  feared  as  no 
other  plant  in  our  midst. 

Then,  in  our  time  the  boll  weevil,  a  dwindling  and  higher 
pri(  ed  labor  supply,  mechanization,  and  the  growing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  need  for  crops  plus  livestock  on  the  axerage  farm, 
changed  the  old  way.  Once  it  was  all  cotton,  and  Bermuda  was 
its  most  feared  foe.  Now  in  South  Carolina  we  grow  only  about 
a  third  the  acreage  we  once  had.  The  same  stoiy  applies  in  all 
the  cotton  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  So  in  this  vast 
area,  what  is  happening  on  cotton’s  lost  acres  is  migkity  important. 

.And  some  significant  things  are  happening.  Trees,  pine  trees, 
are  coming  to  many  of  cotton’s  lost  acres.  What  meaning  that  has 
for  the  future!  For  this  is  naturally  a  tree  area,  a  fast-growing 
tree  area. 

Grain  is  coming  to  cotton’s  lost  acres.  Our  acreage  has 
doubled  in  the  past  20  years  and  yields  per  ai  re  are  up  over 
50  per  <ent.  The  meaning  of  this  in  terms  of  livesttHk,  dairy 
and  poultiy  products  is  easy  to  see. 


Cattle  of  distinction  all  over  the  south  are  switching  to 
Coastal  Berniuda  grass.  .An  offspring  of  coiiinion  Bermuda, 
once  considered  the  curse  of  the  land.  Coastal  is  now  hailed 
as  the  triple  threat  grass  for  pasture,  hay  and  silage.  .Another 
strain,  .Midland  Bermuda,  is  proving  its  worth  in  areas  a 
little  too  far  north  for  Coastal.  This  .Midland  runner  (below  )  was 
pulled  up  just  six  weeks  after  sprigging  on  an  Oklahoma  range. 


But  more  important  than  trees  or  grain  to  cotton’s  lost  acres 
is  that  grass  has  come.  Not  as  a  pest  in  the  cotton  patch,  as  we 
knew  it  before,  but  grass  as  a  crop,  one  that  can  stand  in  the 
market  place  and  count  its  dollars  against  competing  crops. 
With  it  the  Southeast  is  changing  from  “red  hills  and  cotton” 
to  rolling  pastures  and  livestock  along  with  limited  cotton.  No 
longer  docs  much  of  our  land  run  away  in  red  water  to  the  sea 
as  we  grow  poorer  with  it.  The  steep  places  are  being  tied  down 
with  sod  and  trees  and  you  can  already  tell  the  difference  in  the 
color  of  some  of  our  streams. 

In  this  awakening  we  have  tried  many  grasses:  and  to  the 
utter  amazement  of  many,  our  old  enemy,  Bermuda  grass,  ranks 
at  the  veiy  head.  Thus  the  long  rejected  grass  is  fast  becoming 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  to  a  livestock  industry’  in  the  south.  .\nd 
it!?- powerful  hybrid  offspring.  Coastal  Bermuda,  is  running  rings 
around  the  parent  \ariety. 

Coastal  Bermuda  grass  is  the  product  of  the  skilled  hand  of 
Dr.  Glenn  Burton,  principal  geneticist  of  USD.A  at  the 
Tifton.  Georgia,  Experiment  Station.  It  came  from  one  of  the 
many  crosses  made  in  1937  of  a  tall-growing  Bermuda  from 
South  .Africa,  and  common  Bermuda  and  Tift,  a  strain  already 
developed  there.  From  those  crosses,  147  of  the  most  promising 
were  selected  for  further  study.  The  cross  later  named  Coastal 
was  one  of  these.  It  spread  as  much  as  18  feet  in  three  months. 
And  also,  in  subsequent  years,  it  led  in  rate  of  growth  and  spread, 
disease  resistance,  sod  density,  cold  tolerance,  earliness  of  growth, 
and  forage  yi<‘lding  ability. 

Being  a  hybrid.  Coastal  Benmida  makes  ver\-  few  seed,  of 
which  the  viability  is  almost  zero.  Therefore,  plantings  have  to 
be  made  from  stolons  or  sprigs.  \’ast  acreages  of  it  have  been 
planted  in  the  .Southeast  in  the  past  few  years.  In  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  for  example,  certified  seed  sources  have  been  established 
on  farms  in  every  county.  Then-  is  much  need  for  relir.ble  seed 
sources,  for  it  is  easily  confused  with  other  strains  .And  it  does 
not  compete  well  with  common  BeiTnuda.  Therefore,  seed 
patches  have  to  be  on  clean  land,  and  the  field  plantings  need 
to  be  on  lands  not  too  badly  contaminated  with  common 
Bermuda. 

Sprigging 

Coastal  Bermuda  sprigs  or  stolons  are  usually  dug  up  by  tearing 
them  out  with  a  springtooth  harrow  and  windrowing  them  with 
a  side-deli\ery  rake.  They  should  be  forked  up  immediately, 
taken  to  the  shade,  and  planted  as  quickly  as  possible.  However, 
they  will  be  all  right  for  seveial  days  if  kept  moist  in  the  shade. 

•  For  sprigging-in  Coastal  Bei-muda  grass,  the  land  should  be 
prepared  as  for  cotton  or  corn,  laid  ofT  in  about  4  foot  rows. 


Five  hundred  pounds  of  4-12-12  fertilizer  are  applied  with  the 
drill,  and  bedded  on.  Then  the  stolons  are  set  about  3  to  4  feet 
apart  in  these  rows.  Hand  planting  is  done  by  dropping  the 
runner  on  the  bed  and  pushing  it  under  with  a  stick,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  in  setting  sweet  potatoes,  leaving  the  termin.il  end  of  tht- 
runner  sticking  out.  Regular  power-drawn  transpanters  and  tree 
setters  are  also  extensively  used.  .And  broadcast  plantings  are 
made  by  simply  scattering  the  runners  over  the  land  and  running 
a  disc  harrow  over  them.  If  there  is  a  good  season  in  the  land 
and  early  indication  of  rain,  this  method  works  fairly  well,  but 
by  far  the  most  of  the  larger  acreages  are  planted  with  power 
setters.  Much  of  this  is  done  on  contract  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre, 
the  operator  furnishing  evei-\thing,  including  stolons.  Hand  set¬ 
ting  usually  runs  about  $12  an  acre  labor  cost  alone.  It  takes 
about  12  to  15  bushels  of  runners  to  set  an  acre.  Certified  Coastal 
stolons  are  selling  currently  for  about  75  cents  a  bushel. 

{Continued  on  page  112) 


Coastal  Bermuda  must  be  grown  from  sprigs  which  are 
set  by  hand  or  machine.  Runners  like  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  page 
are  cut  into  sprigs  of  proper  length  in  this  machine,  after 
being  disced  out  of  the  seed  field  and  windrowed. 
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BILL  LESHER  and 

his  marvelous  machines 


WHEN  Bile  Lesher  was  14  years  old. 

in  1935.  he  built  his  first  tractor. 
Today,  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
mechanized  farmei's  in  America  —  and 
most  all  of  the  mac  bines  on  his  farm  are 
pieces  he  has  either  built  himself  or 
adapted  to  his  own  use.  .\s  a  neitihbor  j)ut 
it.  “If  Thomas  Edison  had  gone  in  for 
farming,  he  would  have  done  about  what 
Bill  is  doing.” 

Some  of  the  machines  which  have  peo  pie 
talking  and  which  make  it  possible  for 
Lesher  to  farm  over  a  thousand  acres  with 
surprisingly  little  extra  help  are  such  oddi¬ 
ties  as  a  self-])ropelled  combine  which  he 
adapted  back  in  1953  to  harvest  corn,  a 
three-ton  fertilizer  truck,  and  the  big 
Diesel  tractor  which  pulls  four  16-in(h 
])lows  in  the  spring  and  is  then  di\  idc-d  in 
two  and  attached  to  a  jtump  to  power 
the  irrigation  system  during  the  summer. 

Lesher.  who  is  34  but  Icxiks  younger, 
farms  1052  acrc-s — 468  of  his  own.  309  on 
shares  for  a  neighbor,  and  275  acre's  rentc'd 
from  the  \’andalia  air])ort.  This  year  he 
has  305  acres  in  corn-  200  acres  of  it  is 
ii  ligated  with  si^rinkler  irrigation — 162 
acres  in  wheat.  150  acres  in  soybeans,  70 
acres  in  hay.  and  the  test  in  pennanent 
pasture  and  trees. 

The  amount  of  labor  which  is  required 
to  operate  this  farm  is  almost  as  surprising 
as  the  machines  used.  Lesher.  himself,  is 
the  only  full-time  worker.  In  th.e  sjjring 
and  fall,  his  father,  who  is  semi-retired, 
lends  a  hand  and  jiuts  in  around  three 
months  work:  two  high-school  boys.  Ken- 
netli  Long,  a  cousin,  and  Sonny  Flanneiy, 
a  brother-in-law.  each  work  a  month:  and 
another  brother-in-law.  Herman  Flanner\-, 


put  in  five  months  this  yt'ar  between  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  Navy  and  starting  college. 
The  total  is  less  than  two  full  time  workers. 

“Bill’s  interest  in  machines  goes  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember  him.”  his  father 
says.  “He  was  taking  things  apart  and 
tiying  to  put  them  together  again  before 
he  could  talk  -and  he’s  still  at  it.’’ 

It  was  this  passion  for  mechanics  which 
led  Bill  Lesher  to  build  his  first  tractor.  “I 
have  fcKilc'd  around  a  lot  with  machinery 
since  then,  but  it  was  the  first  two  tractors 
I  made  that  put  me  in  farming.”  Lesher 
savs.  “Wc*  wc'ie  li\  ing  on  a  dairy  farm  and 
my  sisters  and  I  helped  run  a  milk  route. 
It  was  during  the  depression  and 
money  for  new  e{|uipment  was  darn  hard 
to  come  by.  I  scouted  around  the  junk 
vaid  and  jticked  uj)  a  truck  tear  end.  a 
C3ark  five  speed  transmission,  tractor 
wheels  and  tires,  an  old  Chrysler  en¬ 
gine.  and  some  channel  iron  for  a  frame. 
I  overhauled  the  engine  and  gave  it  a 
rebore  job  and  i)ut  them  all  together  to 
make  a  tractor.  W  hen  it  was  finished  we 
had  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  it  and  it  would  out-pull  any  other  two- 
bottom  tractor  around  here  because  it  was 
so  o\  er-power('d.  We  used  it  until  1953 
when  I  sold  it  and  it’s  still  doing  a  good 
job  over  on  a  farm  near  \’andalia.  W  hen 
I  finished  the  first  tractor.  I  built  another 
one  which  gave  Dad  and  me  th.e  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  some  custom  farming.” 

Fanning  is  what  Lesh.er  always  wanted 
to  do  and  what  he  has  done  siqnemely 
well,  .\lways  he  has  been  a  farmer  first 
and  his  mechanical  ability  has  made  him 
an  unusually  successful  one. 


^Vhen  he  finished  high  school.  Lesh.er 
went  to  work  in  a  garage  to  earn  enough 
money  to  equip  himself  for  farming.  ”I 
learned  more  in  the  fi\e  years  I  worked 
in  Lauren  See’s  garage  than  I  did  all  the 
time  I  was  in  school.”  Lisher  savs.  “I 
think  school  is  a  waste  of  time,  anyway. 

fellow  goes  to  school  at  the  wrong  age. 
^Vhen  you’re  foolish  you  should  work,  and 
go  to  school  when  you’\  e  got  more  sense.” 

The  Leshers  sold  the  daily  farm  in  1947 
and  bought  the  present  farm — Bill  owns  a 
third  interest  and  his  father  and  mother 
each  own  a  third.  .As  soon  as  they  weie 
well  settled.  Bill  arranged  to  farm  the  309 
acres  of  a  neighbor,  R.  H.  Brundreit.  on 
shares.  Since  then,  he  has  bi'en  building 
uj)  his  stock  of  machines  and  searching  for 
more  land  to  use  them  on. 

Harvesting  Corn 

Corn  haivesting  has  always  been  a  chal¬ 
lenging  mechanical  pioblem  to  Lesher. 
He  believed  that  corn,  like  wheat  or  oats, 
should  be  brought  from  the  field  as  grain 
rather  than  on  the  cob  with  the  job  of 
shelling  it  left  for  later.  His  first  solution 
was  to  buy  a  stationary  corn  sheller.  mount 
it  on  wheels,  and  ])ower  it  with  an  old 
W'illys  engine.  He  changed  the  ele\ators 
so  that  it  would  deliver  the  grain  into  a 
bin.  and  attached  the  whole  rig  to  the 
corn  picker.  This  contraption  worked  very 
well:  the  picker  drojrped  the  ears  into  the 
sheller  hopper  and  the  shelled  com  was 
delivered  into  a  70  bushel  bin.  The  major 
drawback  was  that  t!ie  arrangement  was 
clumsy — the  12  outside  rows  had  to  be 


Bill  Lesher  (left)  shows  his  daughter  the  speedy  MG  against  which  he 
won  a  road  race  with  his  souped-up  fertilizer  truck.  Next  time  he  may 
lose,  for  he  is  now  building  a  faster  engine  for  this  sports  car.  The 
strange  contraption  on  the  next  page  is  the  dual-purpose  harvester 
which  he  contrived — the  switch-hitter  of  the  farm  machine  world.  In  the 
summer,  this  self-propelled  combine  runs  through  the  small  grain  as  it 
was  originally  meant  to  do;  come  fall,  it  sports  a  two-row  corn  picker 
on  front  and  picks  and  shells  the  corn.  Changing  from  the  grain  head 
to  the  corn  picker  attachment  takes  13  minutes.  John  Deere  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  similar  machine  for  those  who  are  not  mechanical  geniuses. 
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(ipencd  lip  before  he  could  get  into  the 
field  with  it. 

.\t  corn  picking  time  in  1953.  Lesher 
read  that  the  University  of  Illinois  was 
trying  to  harvest  corn  with  a  grain  com¬ 
bine.  He  immediately  drove  his  self-pro- 
jjelled  Deere  combine  into  the  corn  field 
to  see  what  would  happen.  He  hadn't 
gone  far  before  the  whole  mechanism  was 
jammed  with  the  heavy  stalks  and  he  put 
the  combine  back  in  the  shed. 

“I  kept  thinking  about  the  problem.”  he 
recalls,  “and  one  night,  right  in  the  middle 
of  corn  har\est,  I  got  an  idea.  The  next 
morning  I  tore  my  corn  picker  apart  and 
took  the  grain  head  off  the  combine.  Then 
I  rebuilt  the  corn  picker  head  to  match 
the  attachments  of  the  grain  head  so  that 


the  picker  would  fit  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
bine.  It  took  me  three  days  to  make  the 
change  and  every  one  thought  I  was  crazy. 
When  I  finished  I  dro\e  out  in  the  field 
and  started  picking  with  the  combine.  The 
ears  were  snapped  off  and  went  into  the 
combine  where  the  grain  was  shelled  and 
separated  from  the  husks  and  cobs.  The 
stalks  stayed  on  the  ground  and  didn’t 
interfere  with  the  threshing.  The  thing 
worked  beautifully  from  the  start;  and  it 
only  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  shift  from 
the  grain  head  to  the  corn  picker.” 

Since  then,  Lesher  has  converted  sev'- 
eral  other  combines  for  neighbors.  The 
biggest  of  them  has  a  four-row  corn  picker 
attached.  This  works  as  well  as  his  smaller 
ones.  He  took  his  idea  to  the  John  Deere 


people  and  found  that  their  engineers  had 
finished  their  first  experimental  model  of 
a  similar  machine  at  about  the  same  time 
he  was  building  his.  This  year,  they  have 
put  their  model  on  the  market. 

Fertilizer  Application 

Like  most  farmers.  Lesher  rebels  at  lifting 
fertilizer  bags  and  slowing  down  corn 
planting  with  dozens  of  stops  to  refill  the 
hoppers.  Back  he  went  to  his  hunting 
grounds,  the  junk  yards,  and  picked  up  a 
three  ton  truck  chasis.  On  this  he  put  a 
lime-spreader  body  and  changed  the  oper¬ 
ating  mechanism  by  gearing  it  with  two 
Ford  transmissions  to  give  him  extra  speed 
in  unloading  when  he  used  the  truck  for 
grain  rather  than  fertilizer.  He  picked  up 


Leshcr's  masterpiece  is  this  Diesel  tractor  After  plowing,  Lesher  separates  the  engine  During  the  summer,  the  front  half  of  the 

which  he  built  from  parts.  In  the  spring,  it  from  the  rear  end  and  bolts  the  engine  half  Diesel  tractor  supplies  power  for  the  high- 

pulls  four  big  plows  or  multiple  harrows.  to  his  pressure  irrigation  pump.  pressure  irrigation  system. 


a  Ciadillac  engine,  rcboie  the  cylinders 
and  put  in  Chevrolet  truck  pistons,  milled 
the  head  to  get  8.5  to  1  compression,  and 
put  in  a  Holthouse  ignition.  To  cool  the 
engine  he  installed  a  White  truck  radiator. 
^Vith  this  truck  he  raced  and  beat  Herman 
Flannery,  his  brother-in-law.  who  drives 
a  British  MG.  More  important  to  Lesher 
is  that  he  can  put  on  heavy  ai)])lications 
of  fertilizer  driving  over  the  fields  at  15 
miles  an  hour. 

Irrigation 

^Vhen  Lesher  decided  that  irrigation 
would  pay  on  his  farm  he  almost  drove  the 
family  crazy  by  insisting  on  visiting  e\ery 
fann  he  could  find  which  was  using  irriga¬ 
tion.  After  studying  the  operation  of  the 
many  systems  he  saw  and  talking  over  ir¬ 
rigation  with  several  dealers,  he  decided 
that  the  problems  on  his  farm  would  be  a 
cheap  source  of  power  for  the  ])ump  and 
some  way  to  move  sprinklers  and  pipe 
quickly.  “We  saw  guys  moving  jjipe  on 
a  two  wheeled  wagon  and  every  time  the 
wheels  dropped  into  a  low  sjjot  both  ends 
of  the  pipe  would  hit  the  ground  and  the 
front  end  would  dig  itself  full  of  dirt,” 
Lesher  says.  "We  saw  some  other  fellows 
hauling  pipe  on  racks  they  had  built  on 
their  tractor,  which  was  good,  but  they 
couldn’t  haul  much  pipe  that  way.  I  built 
a  four  wheeled  wagon  with  an  extended 
coupling  pole  so  that  the  wagon  bed  was 
long  enough  for  the  pipe.  With  a  high 
rack  on  one  side  and  a  low  one  on  the 
loading  side  we  can  pile  on  a  half-mile  of 
pipe  and  pull  it  any  place  on  the  farm 
with  a  light  tractor.” 

Since  his  soil  was  sandy  and  could  take 
heavy^  applications  of  water.  Lesher  chose 
a  high  pressure  system.  Three  giant  sprin¬ 
klers  are  moved  to  difTerent  outlets  along 
the  pipe  every  two  hours.  “The  first  year 
we  used  the  system,  the  sprinklers  were 
mounted  on  tripods  which  were  bolted  to 
the  pipe  to  keep  them  from  swaying 
around  when  the  ])ressure  is  on.  Carrying 
those  heavy  s])iinkleis  through  a  hot, 
muddy  corn  field  conx  inced  me  that  there 
must  be  an  eas’er  wav  to  handle  them.” 

Lesher’s  solution  to  th.e  sprinkler  prob- 
It'in  was  to  mount  each  of  them  on  a  five 
foot  axle  with  a  jiair  of  wheels.  Six  feet 
of  pipe  from  the  axle  to  the  connection 
on  the  main  line  adds  to  the  stability  of 
the  setting.  He  also  installed  a  riser  so 
that  the  sprinkler  stands  well  above  the 
corn.  Having  put  wheels  on  his  sprinklers, 
he  built  a  little  five-horsepower  tractor 
with  which  he  can  drive  to  the  setting, 
hook  onto  the  sprinkler,  and  tow  it  to 
tlie  next  setting. 

To  supply  the  power  needed  to  run  the 
pump  on  the  irrigation  system  and  keep 
up  the  necessary  100  pounds  pressure  in 
the  line,  Lesher  created  what  many  feel 
is  his  masterpiece.  He  figured  that  the 
ideal  power  source  would  be  a  big  Diesel 
engine.  Hut  this  would  tie  up  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  system  he  only  used  two  or 
three  months  out  of  the  yf*ar.  It  was  the 
same  problem  he  had  run  into  with  his 


longing  for  a  big,  powerful  Diesel  in  the 
s]5ring  to  speed  up  plowing — too  much 
money  for  a  tractor  of  limited  use  on  his 
farm. 

When  the  solution  to  this  problem 
struck  Lesher.  he  was  back  haunting  the 
junk  yards  again.  When  he  had  finished 
his  shopping,  he  had  a  big  junked  tractor 
he  had  picked  up  in  Illinois,  a  new  GMC 
Diesel  engine,  and  his  water  pump.  He 
stripjied  the  old  tractor,  widened  the  front 
axle  and  strengthened  it,  and  installed 
the  engine.  Then  he  cut  the  tractor  in 
two  right  at  the  point  where  the  engine 
fits  into  the  transmission.  On  both  ends  of 
the  cut  frame  he  welded  heavy  plates  so 
that  the  tractor  could  be  bolted  together 
again.  Then  he  built  a  frame  for  the 
pump  which  also  was  fitted  with  plates 
that  would  exactly  match  those  on  the 
tractor  frame.  Now  he  has  a  tractor  which 
pulls  four  16-inch  plows  all  spring  and  is 
then  rolled  into  his  neat,  well  equipped 
shop  and  separated.  The  engine  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  frame  of  the  pump  and  out 
it  goes  again  to  jjower  his  irrigation  system 
all  summer  long.  The  conversion  takes 
him  about  a  half  day. 

The  only  livestock  on  Lesher’s  farm  to¬ 
day  is  his  collie  dog.  Skip.  Until  two  years 
ago  he  always  had  around  a  hundred  head 
of  feeder  cattle,  but  has  given  this  up  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  that  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  big  feeders  who  special¬ 
ized  in  this  business.  “Since  then,”  he  says, 
“it  has  been  like  a  vacation  around  here. 
You  just  can’t  mechanize  cattle  the  way 
you  can  crops.” 

He  admits,  however,  that  he  ne\er  used 
a  pitchfork  when  he  kept  steers.  Manure 
was  mechanically  handled  with  a  tractor 
and  feeding  was  also  mechanized.  He  put 
in  a  silo  unloader  which  dropped  the  sil¬ 
age  into  the  blower  which  had  originally 
loaded  the  silo.  By  extending  the  pipe  and 
changing  its  direction  he  arranged  for  the 
blower  to  pile  the  silage  directly  into  the 
feed  bunk.  Hay  and  grain  were  fed  by 
gravity  from,  the  second  floor  of  the  barn. 

Quite  often.  Lesher  will  change  a  piece 
of  new  equipment  before  he  ever  uses  it. 
Two  smaller  Diesel  tractors  had  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  pistons  changed  from  three  and  a 
half  inch  bore  to  a  three  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  to  step  up  their  horsepower,  before 
he  took  them  from  the  dealer’s  shop. 

This  year  he  bought  a  four-row  corn 
cultivator  and  changed  it  to  a  five-row 
bean  cultivator  according  to  the  plans  he 
had  worked  out  before  he  ever  bought 
the  rig.  \Vorks  well.  too.  .-\ccording  to  a 
neighbor  who  borrowed  it.  it  will  cidtivate 
50  acres  a  day  easily  as  compared  to  30 
acres  for  his  old  cultivator. 

Though  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Lesher 
would  rather  fool  around  with  machinery 
than  eat,  the  equipment  that  crowds  his 
long,  low  machine  shed  next  to  the  old 
springhouse  is  there  only  because  it  pays 
its  way.  The  corn  combine  saves  days  of 
labor  in  the  fall,  since  it  eliminates  the 
need  for  opening  up  the  fields  and  harxests 


A  Lesher-iiiade  tractor  moves 
the  big  sprinklers  to  ness  settings. 
Pipe  is  moved  but  once  a  day. 


them  faster  and  it  makes  one  machine  do 
the  work  of  three,  a  wheat  combine,  corn 
picker,  and  sheller.  The  big  Diesel  speeds 
his  plowing  and  cut  the  cost  of  his  irriga¬ 
tion  set-up  by  around  $1,000;  and  the 
wheeled  sjjrinklers,  baby  tractor,  and  pipe 
wagon  probably  save  more  time  tlian  any 
other  combination  of  et|uipment  he  has 
on  the  farm.  .As  far  as  Lesher  is  con¬ 
cerned,  if  he  has  to  satisfy  his  mechanical 
urge  by  building  an  impractical  machine 
he  might  just  as  well  get  his  kicks  out  of 
constructing  a  model  railroad. 

When  fanners  go  home  after  a  visit  to 
the  Lesher  place  and  tell  their  wives  about 
his  mechanical  ability,  they  often  hear 
something  like.  “What  I  could  do  with  a 
man  like  that  around  the  house.  I’d  have 
everything  around  here  fixed  in  no  time.” 
But  they  are  wrong.  W’hen  asked  about 
his  ability  as  a  household  fixit  man,  Lesher 
admits,  “When  something  goes  wrong 
around  the  house,  I  do  the  sensible  thing 
— I  call  the  repair  man  or  else  I  call  mv 
other  brother-in-law,  who  is  a  contractor.” 

Lesher  is  rather  amused  at  some  of  the 
talk  about  him.  When  he  heard  that 
someone  had  compared  him  with  Edison, 
he  shrugged  his  thick  shoulders  and  said. 
“That  boy  really  got  enthusiastic.  I’m  not 
an  inventor  at  all.  I’m  an  adapter.  You 
ride  along  all  day  on  your  tractor  and  you 
hatch  ideas  all  the  way  about  how  you  can 
make  the  work  easier.  .About  one  per  cent 
of  them  are  any  good  and  you  work  on 
these.  If  you  get  a  few  got)d  ones,  you 
find  that  your  fanning  is  easier  and 
will  make  you  more  money.” 

t)l 


Pond  water,  properly  filtered  and 
disinfected,  makes  wholesome 
drinking  water.  It  takes  only  a 
few  minutes  once  a  week  to  test 
the  water  for  purity 


Drinking  Water  From  Ponds 


Jvrn  WELLS  tflilinir  and  walt  r  tables 
falling  evi-rywhere.  farm  pond  eon- 
stniction  has  been  on  the  increase  the 
jjast  few  years.  I'his  took  care  of  the 
li\estock.  but  when  wells  gave  out,  as 
many  of  them  have  done,  the  family  was 
caught  without  drinking  water.  A  n'cently 
built  pond  on  the  Joseph  I.  Williams  fann 
near  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  has  jjrovided 
ample  water  for  li\estot  k  and  outdoor  use 
for  three  seasons,  two  of  them  exception¬ 
ally  dr)-.  When  the  house  well  gave  out. 


By  usini;  two  water  pumps  and  a  float  switch  in 
the  holding  cistern,  purification  of  water  is 
made  automatic.  The  first  pump  draws  water 
from  the  pond,  filling  the  right-hand  section 
of  the  cistern  (.\)  where  chlorination  and 
settling  take  place.  As  water  is  drawn  by  the 
second  pump  (D)  from  the  section  to  the 
left  (B)  the  float  switch  (C)  starts  pond  pump 
and  chlorine  feeder,  causing  treated  water  to 
overflow  the  dividing  wall. 


Williams  was  like  the  fabled  mariner,  with¬ 
out  a  drop  to  drink. 

It  was  not  cheap  for  ^Villiams  to  con¬ 
vert  his  pond  water  into  clear,  wholesome 
water,  safe  for  drinking  and  other  house¬ 
hold  purposes,  but  he  considei-s  the  ex¬ 
pense  an  in\estment  in  convenience.  He 
is  confident  his  water  problems  are  over. 

In  one  comer  of  their  utility  room,  just 
off  the  kitchen,  the  Williams  family  have 
set  up  a  miniature  water-treating  system. 
.As  e\ery  drop  of  city  water,  regardless  of 
usage,  must  be  safe  to  drink,  all  water 
drawn  from  the  pond  is  purified  to  drink¬ 
ing  quality.  “Pond  water.”  Williams  says, 
“would  have  be(‘n  satisfacton.-  for  la\  atory 
and  outside  uses,  but  you  can’t  keep  chil¬ 
dren  from  drinking  from  a  garden  hose  or 
a  bam  faucet.  The  equipment  ( harges  for 
treating  all  our  water  were  hardly  greater 
than  the  cost  would  have  been  to  set  up 
a  double  pump  and  piping  system.  With 
treated  water  in  all  lines,  piping  and  tanks 
will  last  longer.  Plumbing  fixtures  keep 
cleaner,  too.  Purifying  all  the  water  we  use, 
including  lawn  sprinkling,  amounts  to  only 
a  few  dollars  more  a  year  than  it  would 
for  a  smaller  unit  to  purify  the  gallon  of 
drinking  and  cooking  water  an  average 
person  consumes  each  day.” 

Maintaining  a  good  water  supply, 
whether  rural  pond  or  well  or  municipal 
treatment  plant,  demands  constant  vigi¬ 
lance.  I'he  equipment  in  the  Williams’ 
utility  room  operates  automatically,  but 
Joe  ^Villiams  reserves  a  few  mhiutes  every 
Saturday  to  check  the  purity  of  his  water. 

Pond  water  is  subject  to  rapid  changes 


in  purity.  Rain  water  is  of  good  quality 
when  it  falls,  but  it  picks  up  contamination 
in  running  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  reaching  a  pond.  In  a  pond,  sunlight 
and  settling  help  to  purify  it,  but  each 
rain  brings  more  turbidity,  which  is  a 
measure  of  the  foreign  matter  held  in  sus¬ 
pension.  Much  of  the  impurity,  mud,  seeds, 
insects  and  bits  of  vc*getation,  as  well  as 
algae,  can  be  rc-movt'd  by  passing  the  water 
through  some  type  of  filter.  Bacteria 
germs,  present  in  all  pond  water,  cannot 
often  be  detet  ted  by  taste,  odor  or  color 
and  are  not  all  eliminatc-d  by  filtering. 
Such  impurities  reejuire  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  to  make  the  water  safe. 

A  Small  Waterworks 

The  Williams’  water  system  has  been 
well  planned.  It  involves  two  small  water 
pumps,  a  disinfectant  pumping  device,  a 
holding  cistern  and  a  two-tank  filter,  plus 
the  usual  jiressure  tank.  Water  is  take!’, 
from  the  pond  through  a  floating  inlet 
ni’ar  the  surface,  for  surface  water  con¬ 
tains  more  oxygen  and  less  sediment,  giving 
better  flavor  and  less  odor. 

The  holding  cistern,  just  outside  t!ie 
utility  room,  is  8  feet  in  diameter  and  8 
feet  deep.  A  center  dividing  wall,  seven 
feet  high,  provides  2  compartments.  One 
side  serves  as  a  settling  and  dosing  com¬ 
partment  for  water  pumped  from  the 
pond.  Here,  gennicidal  chemicals  are 
fed  into  the  water  by  the  disinfectant 
pumping  device  housed  in  the  utility 
room.  I'he  second  compartment  is  for 
storage  of  treated  water.  The  water  level 
(Continued  on  pfige  C2 ) 
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In  a  corner  of  his  utility  room,  Joe  Williams  of  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  has  set  up  a  miniature  waterworks  which  gives  him  a  safe  and 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  all  domestic  purposes.  The  heart  of  the  system  is  the  chlorinator,  on  the  shelf  to  the  left.  It  is  really  a  small 

metering  pump  for  drawing  diluted  household  bleach  from  the  jar  beneath  it.  pumping  the  bleach  into  the  water  held  in  a  cistern  just  j 

outside  the  utility  room.  The  cistern  is  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  chlorine  bleach  to  act  on  the  water  a  minimum  of  thirty  minutes  to  [ 

rlTect  a  complete  kill  of  all  germs  before  being  drawn  upon  in  household  usage.  From  the  holding  cistern,  the  disinfected  water  is 

pumped  through  a  sand  filter,  the  tank  to  the  left,  which  removes  bacteria,  algae,  silt  and  other  impurities.  Finally,  the  water  passes 

through  a  second  tank,  which  contains  activated  charcoal.  The  tank  at  the  right  contains  charcoal,  which  filters  out  color, 

minute  suspended  matter  and  odor.  Filter  tank  maintenance  is  simple,  requiring  pressure-operated  backwashing  only  once  in  two  months. 
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Biggest  Boob 
in  the  Barnyard 


N^ot  long  after  the  Puritans  set  up  shop  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
a  eolonist  by  the  name  of  I'homas  Morton  one  day  noticed 
a  bunch  of  hefty-looking  brownish  birds  stalking  across  a  clear¬ 
ing.  He  pointed  them  out  to  a  convenient  Indian.  “Do  you  see 
many  of  those  birds  in  the  woods?” 

“Seent  matawna,”  said  the  Indian.  “More  than  we  can 
count.” 

With  the  Englishman  speaking  English  and  the  Indian 
answering  in  Indian,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  carrs’  on 
much  of  a  conxersation,  but  that  is  the  way  the  story  goes.  It  is 
not  the  only  confusing  aspect  of  the  Tale  of  the  Turkey — for  it 
was.  indeed,  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  which  Mr.  Morton  saw 
marching  across  the  clearing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  turkey  has  nothing  to  do  with  Turkey. 
More  sensibly,  the  Turks  themselves  call  him  the  “American 
bird,”  (in  Turkish,  of  course)  or  Melea^ris  ^allopavo — as 
zoologists  have  dubbed  him  in  a  futile  attempt  to  clear  up  a 
murky  situation — is  strictly  a  native  of  the  Amerit  an  continent. 
Indians  were  gnawing  on  his  drumsticks  at  least  as  far  bat  k  as 
1,000  A.  D.  Later,  when  the  Spaniards  were  liberating  Mexico, 


By  John  Largo 

Through  the 
courtesy  of 
Imperial  Oil 
Review. 


till-  turkey  w  as  offic  ially  found,  and  the  Conquistadores  brought 
Mexiean  turkeys  (now  eoininonly  known  as  M('lt’a<iris  ^allo- 
poro)  baek  to  Spain  after  1521.  From  Spain,  the  turkey  gobbled 
his  way  aeross  Europe.  He  was  introduced  into  England  some 
time  after  1524  and  there  began  the  process  known  as  “Improv¬ 
ing  the  Breed,”  which  resulted  in  the  modern  turkey,  much 
heavier  and  infinitely  more  stupid  than  his  wild  tequila-drinking 
forebears. 

The  Official  Story 

Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  a  mural  has  been  found  in  the 
( hureh  of  St.  Peter  at  Schleswig,  Germany.  Below  the  mural  is 
a  fiH'ze.  The  frieze  has  eight  medallions.  The  medallions  depict 
.\merican  turkeys.  But  the  mural  was  done  in  1280  A.  D.,  and 
so,  according  to  art  authorities,  were  the  medallions.  This  raises 
the  fascinating  possibility  that  Noi'semen  brought  baek  wild 
turkeys  from  legendary  “Markland”  long  before  the  Spaniards 
decided  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  in  .Acapulco. 

When  historians  fall  out,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  change  the 
subject.  5Vhoe\er  imported  the  turkey,  he  w'as  an  expensive 
bird  in  the  early  days.  If  you  hesitate  at  six  or  seven  dollars  for 
a  15-pounder,  think  of  the  Danish  poultnmen  of  1538.  who 
were  soaked  $38.  per  bird.  Later  in  the  16th  centui'y  the  price 
dropped  to  $15  in  England.  In  Greece,  a  centuiA-  later,  children 
kept  turkeys  as  pets- -handsome,  white-tailed  birds  that  retailed 
at  $70  each,  which  was,  in  those  days,  a  lot  of  drachmas. 

Fighting  For  His  Life 

While  his  European  cousin  was  being  bred  slowly  into  a  larger, 
heavier-breastid.  boastful  barnyard  boor,  the  .American  wild 
turkey  was  fighting  for  his  life.  .A  lean,  athletic  bird,  usually 
silent — not  given  to  gobbling  idiotically  about  nothing — Mclca'^ris 
was  a  doomed  fow  l. 

In  the  markets  of  old  A'ork  and  Boston,  wild  turkeys  sold  for 
25  cents  each,  and  a  hunter  could  slaughter  30  or  more  a  day, 
espe(  ially  when  snow  covet  ed  the  ground  and  tracking  was  easy. 
.As  an  aeronaut,  the  wild  tinkey  was  limited  to  brief  evasi\e 
action  taken  over  the  nearest  treetops,  but  his  forest  rt'fuges  were 
slowly  vanishing  under  the  axe  of  the  pioneer.  Why  the  pioneer 
wanted  to  clear  the  land  to  plant  such  articles  as  potatoes  and 
turnips,  when  he  could  simply  have  dined  on  wild  turkey,  is  not 
too  clear,  but  in  1851  the  last  of  Mr.  Morton’s  turkeys  was  killed 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  last  Ontario  wild  turkey  seems  to  have 
gi\en  his  final  gobble  about  50  years  later. 

In  Ontario,  a  closed  season  on  wild  turkeys  was  declared  in 
the  years  1902  to  1905,  but  by  this  time  there  were  none  left,  of 
the  type  known  as  the  Eastern  turkey.  Finally  in  1940,  seven  wild 
turkeys  were  seen  near  the  Balmy  Bi’ach  Canoe  Club,  outside 


Xyhat  nature  had  in  mind  in  designing  the  turkey  is  a  dark  mystery. 
Kis  head  and  nerk  appears  to  have  been  made  out  of  spare  parts. 

The  wrinkles  and  the  harassed  look  are  not  from  age,  hut  from  trying 
to  figure  out  what  it  is  all  about.  His  low  brow  marks  him  as  a  true 
bird-brain.  VVhat  the  snozzle  is  for  is  anybody’s  guess. 


Toronto.  .A  local  resident,  it  is  reported,  tried  to  make  friends, 
but  the  birds  headed  for  the  tall  timber. 

In  1954  the  Toronto  .Anglers  and  Hunter’s  .Association  im¬ 
ported  200  wild  turkey  poults  and  released  them,  hoping  they 
would  take  up  residence  within  shooting  distance. 

Just  about  the  time  the  last  wild  Massachusetts  turkey  flew 
to  his  heavenly  roost,  an  unknown  fanner  in  Rhode  Island 
developed  a  new  breed  of  turkey  by  crossing  an  imported  Euro¬ 
pean  strain  with  the  native  wild  birds.  Then  in  1860,  Rev.  R.  H. 
.Avery  of  New  A’ork  seems  to  have  produced  the  present  Bronze 
breed  by  taking  the  Narragansett  strain  and  mixing  it  again  with 
the  wild  line.  This  Bronze  breed  is  the  most  popular  turkey- 
raised  at  present.  It  is  a  large  bird,  rugged  (for  a  tame  turkey) 
and  is  raised  either  in  brooding  houses  or  on  the  range,  cattle- 
style.  If  you  drop  into  a  store  around  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
and  emerge  with  a  12-  or  15-pound  turkey,  the  chances  are  that 
it  is,  or  was,  a  Bronze. 

Bronze  Most  Popular 

5Vhile  the  Bronze  is  the  most  popular,  there  are  probably  about 
a  dozen  breeds  of  turkey  currently  being  raised  by  large-scale 
turkey  farmers,  by  fannei-s  who  keep  turkeys  as  a  sideline  of 
doubtful  profitability,  or  by  people  living  on  small  acreages  who 
raise  their  own  produce.  There  is  the  heavier,  more-white-meat 
Broad-Breasted  Bronze;  the  pure-white,  brown-eyed,  smaller 
White  Holland;  the  venerable  Narragansett:  the  rich,  dark- 
brown  Bourbon  Red,  who  isn’t  bad-looking,  for  a  turkey;  the 
pink-toed,  all-black  breed  known,  not  unnaturally,  as  the  Black; 
the  small  Nittany  turkey — developed  from  the  wild  turkey. 
Some  people  raise  wild  turkeys,  in  fact,  not  a  “true”  wild  turkey, 
but  rather  a  strain  descended  from  the  original  wild  turkey.  The 
original,  according  to  early  writers  on  the  subject,  was  proud 
and  untamable. 

.A  breed  whi(  h  is  becoming  more  popitiar  now  that  families 
are  smaller  is  the  Beltsville  White.  This  is  a  rather  mongrelish 
turkey,  ancestrally  speaking,  but  it  can  reach  a  weight  of  six 
pounds,  dressed,  in  about  12  weeks,  and  roasts  exceedingly  well 
at  this  stage.  For  this  reason  it  is  sold  as  a  turkey  broiler,  although 
few-  people  broil  them.  The  larger  Bronze,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  from  24  to  28  weeks  to  reach  good  eating  trim,  and  in 
this  time  a  flock  of  Bronzes  can  eat  the  turkey  farmer  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Put  another  way,  the  Beltsville  broiler  consumes  21 
pounds  of  feed  compared  to  40  or  50  pounds  of  feed  for  broiling 
chickens  or  capons,  yet  the  turkey  broiler  is  meatier,  with  less 
shrinkage  in  cooking. 

Other  less  popular  breeds  include  the  Royal  Palm,  a  small 
black  and  white  turkey  of  good  appearance  and  complicated 
ancestiA-;  the  Buff,  a  descendant  of  a  misalliance  between  Blacks 
and  Bourbon  Reds;  and  the  Blue,  created  by  crossing  the  Slate 
and  the  Black. 

{Continued  on  page  96) 
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Marketing  three  more  pigs  a 


litter  is  the  target  of 


the 


HOG 

INDEX 

SYSTEM 

By  Ed  Mercer 


Ed  Terrill  (above)  has  reason  to  smile;  in  four  years,  he  has  built 
up  his  sow  herd  to  a  point  where  they  are  producing  25  per  cent  more 
pork  in  each  litter  farrowed.  Most  of  the  credit  for  this  improvement 
he  gives  to  the  Wisconsin  Swine  Selection  Program  which  he  follows. 


Weighing  the  pigs  (below)  is  a  part  of  this  program.  A  pig's  weight 
at  five  monihs  is  required  to  figure  its  index  number ;  Terrill  also 
weighs  at  birth  and  weaning  time  for  his  own  records.  The  frame, 
lever,  scales,  and  weighing  box  are  loaned  to  cooperators  in  the 
program  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


SINCE  MAN  first  domesticated  the  wild  boar,  farmers  have  been 
trving  to  figure  out  breeding  systems  which  would  overcome 
the  sow’s  tendency  to  produce  just  enough  pigs  for  the  survival 
of  the  spec  ies  and  make  her  produce  enough  for  the  economic 
survival  of  the  farmer.  With  the  help  of  genetics,  a  number  of 
new  systems  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  to  help  the 
fanner  single  out  the  animals  which  have  high  production  bred 
into  them  and  which  are  able  to  pass  it  on  to  their  young. 

.All  of  these  systems  hinge  on  identifying  the  animals  involved 
and  keeping  careful  records  on  how  they  and  their  young  de¬ 
velop.  Some  fanners  feel  that  all  of  this  ear  marking  and  record 
rigamarole  is  not  worth  the  bother.  They  pick  their  breeding 
gilts  from  the  left-over  pigs  after  they  have  topped  the  herd 
for  market,  or  they  select  them  on  eye-appeal  alone.  Ed  Terrill 
is  not  one  of  these— and  he  points  out  that  the  record  keeping 
he  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  do  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  jobs  on 
their  farm.  By  religiously  following  the  Wisconsin  Swine  Selec¬ 
tion  pi'ogram  for  the  past  four  years,  and  by  doing  a  good  job  of 
management  and  breeding,  he  is  now  marketing  three  more  pigs 
from  each  litter  born. 

Terrill,  who  went  back  to  his  book-binding  business  after 
serving  a  stretch  in  the  Navy,  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Tokyo,  gave 
in  to  a  strong  urge  to  become  a  farmer  in  1951.  He  had  to  follow 
the  system  as  faithfully  as  a  bride  follows  the  directions  in  her 
cook  book  because  he  didn’t  have  any  farm  know-how  to  fall 
back  on— or  to  lead  him  astray.  When  red-headed  Terrill  and 
his  auburn-haired  wife  started  farming  their  310-acre,  Dane 
County,  Wis<  onsin,  farm,  his  experience  consisted  of  two  univ'cr- 
sity  short  coursi-s  and  a  brisk  tussle  with  the  bankers  who  financed 
the  working  capital.  “I  decided  to  stii  k  to  the  university  feeding 
and  management  recommendations,”  Terrill  now  says,  “and  to 
follow  the  swine  selection  program  I  had  learned  about  in  the 
2-year  short  course.  When  we  bought  the  fann  livestock,  we 
found  we  had  thirteen  bred  sows  with  no  production  records 
on  them.  I  decided  to  <  hoose  my  next  gilts  according  to  their 
indexes.  That  first  year,  our  indexes  averaged  between  eighty 
and  ninety  on  the  first  batch  of  pigs:  last  year  the  indexes  ran 
betwetm  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  twenty-five.  That’s  how 
we’ve  come  up  in  the  hog  world.”  {Continued  on  page  126) 
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N’lKorous  pit's  that  can  convert  feed  into  pork  economically  are  the  end  result  of  swine  iniproveiiient  programs. 
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Man  With  a  Power  Hoe 


Rotary  tillage  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Now,  with 
improved  models,  farmers  are  learning  the  technique 


1ATE  LAST  FALL  storms  from  Lake  Mich- 
^  igan,  a  dozen  miles  away,  whipped 
across  La  Porte,  Indiana,  lashing  the  coun¬ 
tryside  with  8  inches  of  rain  in  2  days. 
In  all,  17  inches  of  rain  in  17  days  cut 
through  the  sandy  hillsides  and  submerged 
the  rnuckland. 

The  newly-planted  rolling  wheatfields  of 
Frank  Rickman  were  the  only  fields  in  his 
area  left  unscarred.  Neighboring  fields 
were  gashed  with  two-foot-deep  gullies, 
but  his  soil,  some  of  it  no  better  than  the 
wor-st  in  the  county,  took  the  pelting  stonn 
in  stride  and  produced  forty  bushel  wheat 
at  July  har\est. 

This  is  Rickman’s  third  year  for  re¬ 
placing  plowing  and  discing  with  rotary 
tillage,  to  which  he  attributes  his  ungullied 
hillsides.  EverA"  one  of  his  .S47  acres  has 
felt  the  churning  bite  of  his  rotary  tiller, 
a  70  inch  contraption  of  sharp  hoes  re¬ 
volving  at  200  r'pin  around  a  wheeled 
shaft  nearly  6  feet  long. 
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By  Chester  Charles 


Rickman  has  no  livestock  on  his  farm, 
no  manure  to  boost  his  yields.  But  his  corn 
tops  the  hundred  bitshel  mark  and  his  oats 
came  near  it  this  summer.  It  was  not 
always  so.  L'nder  a  livestock  program, 
with  con\entional  plowing,  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  60  bushel  wheat  and  110  bushel 
corn.  His  first  year  with  rotary  tillage,  his 
corn  went  as  low  as  55  bitshels  and  some 
of  his  wheat  shrunk  to  18  bushels  per  acre. 
The  faith  wasn’t  in  the  use  of  the  rotary 
tiller.  Rather,  it  was  in  Frank  Rickman’s 
misuse  of  it.  In  learning  to  manage  the 
new  tool,  he  first  had  to  learn  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  fanning. 


S.  Look  Backward 

On  a  farming  scale,  rotary  tillage,  which 
was  something  of  a  flash  in  the  pan  a  dozen 
years  ago,  has  been  quietly  simmering 
ever  since.  Here  and  there,  it  has  become 
a  white-hot  issue  again.  Early  rotary  im¬ 
plements,  denounced  as  cumber-some  egg- 


beaters  which  whipped  the  earth  to  a 
froth  and  destroyed  granulation  and 
turned  clay  soils  into  sun-cured  bricks, 
never  quite  caught  on.  .At  that  time,  part 
of  the  fault  was  in  the  machines.  Even 
then  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  was  with 
the  Frank  Rickmans  of  Missouri  and  the 
Frank  Rickmans  of  Pennsylvania  who 
didn’t  have  the  patience  of  Frank  Rick¬ 
man  of  La  Porte,  Indiana. 

In  the  inter\’ening  years,  two  things 
have  happened.  Manufacturers  have  found 
out  how  to  build  better  rotary  tillers;  and 
fanners  have  found  out  how  to  use  them. 

When  sales  of  early  farm-sized  tillers 
dribbled,  manufacturers,  convinced  that 
they  had  something,  turned  their  atten¬ 
tions  to  producing  and  improving  garden 
models.  World  War  1 1  brought  a  new 
crop  of  home  gardeners,  most  of  whom 
were  power-tool  conscious.  .After  the  war, 
interest  in  gardening  continued,  especially 
among  city  workers  who  had  the  down 
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payment  lor  that  little  ranch  house  a  few 
miles  out.  Availability  of  home  freezei's 
and  garden  tractors  kept  the  back  yard 
vegetable  business  thriving.  Each  year, 
more  and  more  makes  of  garden  tractoi-s 
appeared.  'I'hese  garden  enthusiasts  were 
impatient  with  small  turning  plows,  toy 
discs  and  the  infinite  choice  of  cultivator 
attachments,  cjuick-on,  quick-ofT,  and 
quickly  junked.  The  gardeners  wanted 
one  simple  power  tool  to  take  over  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  after  some  nearby 
fanner  had  plowed  the  patch.  Rotary 
tillers,  either  in  self-propelled  models  or 
as  attachments  for  walking  tractors,  did 
the  trick.  Several  dozen  new  makes  flooded 
the  market.  Competition  improved  design 
and  sales  mounted.  In  1940,  sales  of  gar¬ 
den  tractors  of  all  types  totalled  9,350.  In 
1954,  sales  of  rotary  garden  tillers  alone 
exceeded  42,000.  They  have  found  great 
favor  among  nurserymen,  whose  invest¬ 
ment  per  acre  is  greater  than  among  any 
agricultural  producers. 

More  than  a  few  fanners  besran  to  note 
an  improvement  in  their  garden  soils  after 
a  season  or  two  of  rotary  cultivation,  espe¬ 
cially  where  organic  materials  were  incor¬ 
porated.  One  such  farmer  lately  visited  a 
large  rotary  tiller  manufacturer,  saying  his 
wife  had  done  such  minor  wonders  with 
a  garden  rotary  tiller  at  home  that  he 
wanted  them  to  attempt  building  him  a 
size  to  try  in  his  big  fields.  The  sales  de¬ 
partment,  with  side  glances  at  their  adver¬ 
tising  brass,  quickly  showed  him  their  full 
scale  models,  of  which  he  was  blissfully 
unaware. 

Today,  farm-sized  tillers,  some  of  them 
genuine  behemoths,  are  beating  their  way 
into  farmer  acceptance.  There  are  a  half 
dozen  companies  in  the  market,  most  of 
them  backed  up  by  years  of  experience  in 
the  rotary  garden  implement  field.  The 
three  big  names  in  fann  rotary  tools  are 
the  Seaman  Tiller,  produced  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  the  Rototiller,  made  in  Troy,  New 
V'ork,  and  the  Rotovator,  of  British  manu¬ 
facture,  and  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois, 
distribution.  Sales  are  still  a  bit  of  an 
uphill  fight,  however. 

Rotary’  implement  design  has  been  im¬ 
proved  in  three  ways.  Rotor  speeds  in 
most  models  have  been  slowed  down  to 
prevent  overpulverization.  Tine  or  blade 
design  has  made  big  steps  forward,  with 
various  styles  now  available  for  shearing, 
pulverizing  or  mulching  action.  Tine 
breakage  has  been  reduced  by  protective 
mountings. 

New  Tools,  New  Ways 

Hundreds  of  fanners  who  ne\er  heard  of 
Faulkner  and  his  moldboard  plow  follies, 
have  independently  discovered  that  plow- 
sole  greatly  limited  yields.  Frank  Rick¬ 
man.  of  northwestern  Indiana,  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  Faulkner  when  he  first  attempted 
to  find  a  better  method  of  seedbed  pre¬ 
paration  than  jjlowing.  Plowsoles  were 
not  on  his  mind.  It  was  just  that  a  plow 
share  wouldn’t  scour  in  his  sticky,  marl- 
underlard  soil. 


At  a  substitute  for  plowing,  Rickman 
first  tried  a  field  cultivator  and  disc.  He 
says,  “When  the  soil  was  dry  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  water  laid  underneath  and  the  disc 
got  stuck.  When  the  ground  got  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  disc  got  buried,  and  I’d 
be  pushing  dirt,  grinding  it  into  flour.” 
Later,  Rickman  tried  an  offset  disc.  It 
took  too  many  passes  to  cut  to  seedbed 
depth.  Since  he  frequently  follows  wheat 
with  wheat,  he  found  that  bunches  of 
straw  left  on  the  field  were  not  cut  or 
not  evenly  mixed  in  the  soil  by  the  offset 
disc  with  the  result  that  the  crops  were 
similarly  uneven.  Gennination  was  poor  in 
some  spots  where  iiiraw  was  insufficiently- 
buried  and  lodging  resulted  where  plenti¬ 
ful  nitrogen  worked  on  the  wheat  straw. 

His  first  season  with  a  rotary  tiller  he 
tried  to  get  a  fine  seedbed  down  to  the  old 
plow  depth  on  a  field  where  there  was  little 
organic  matter  to  incorporate.  Power  re¬ 
quirements  were  excessive.  The  going  was 
slow  and  tedious.  Drainage  was  bad  and 
the  soil  dried  to  a  baked-on  finish. 

Last  year,  Rickman  subsoiled  his  worst 
drained  acres.  He  didn’t  consider  the 
depth  in  inches  important.  All  he  wanted 
to  do  was  to  get  reasonably  below  the  old 
plowsole,  which  had  been  so  tough  that  in 
foimer  years  his  moldboard  plow  raised 
up  and  down  without  adjustment  as  it 
rode  the  hardpan  tracks  of  earlier  plow- 


ings.  After  subsoiling,  he  followed  with 
a  field  tiller,  ripping  the  soil  loose  in 
strips,  bring  up  larger  clods  from  below. 
A  shallow  rotary  tilling  completed  the  job, 
mixing  vegetation  thoroughly  in  the  top 
2  or  3  inches  of  soil,  where  it  was  most 
needed  for  quick  germination  of  planted 
seeds,  and  where  microbial  action  is  great¬ 
est  for  quick  conversion  to  humus. 

Rickman  has  no  argument  with  the 
moldboard  plow.  “If  I  had  a  different 
type  of  soil,”  he  says,  “no  doubt  I’d  still 
be  using  a  plow.  You’ve  got  to  loosen 
soil  to  plant  anything.  The  only  way  to 
loosen  soil  is  to  lift  it.  Plow-s  lift  it  best 
for  some  farmers.  I  use  a  field  cultivator 
to  lift  it  and  a  rotary  tiller  to  mix  it 
up.  Maybe  there  is  some  theory  involved, 
but  I’m  not  preaching  it.  I’m  just  doing 
what  works  best  for  me.” 

Plows  and  Plowmen 

Luckily  for  rotary  tiller  manufacturers, 
their  implements  were  being  introduced 
on  the  market  at  a  time  when  the  mold- 
board  plow  was  under  fire  as  agriculture’s 
worst  invention.  Indictments  against  the 
plow  were  primarily  directed  against  plow- 
sole,  the  familiar  hardened  layer  of  the 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  a  furrow  caused  by 
downward  pressure  of  the  plow  as  it  is 
drawn  through  the  earth.  Plowsole  is  most 
likely  where  heavy  soil  has  been  plowed 


In  the  past  few  years,  most  of  the  bugs  have  been  taken  out  of  rotary  tillage  equipment. 
Selective  rotor  speeds,  improved  tine  design  and  shock  absorbent  mountings  have  given  current 
models  wider  usefulness,  better  performance  and  trouble-free  durability.  The  self-sharpening, 
hoe-like  tines  of  the  heavy-duty  rotary  tiller  (above)  chop  vegetation  and  mix  it  evenly  with 
the  pulverized  soil  to  working  depth.  The  area  in  the  foreground  was  spaded  to 
show  the  tilled  and  untilled  soil  profile.  Frank  Rickman,  Indiana  farmer  (opposite  page), 
uses  a  70-inch  power  take-off  rotary  tiller  in  all  his  seedbed  preparation.  He  is 
building  up  his  soil  without  livestock  manures  by  relying  heavily  on  rotary  tillage  for  turning 
crop  residues  for  bumper  yields,  while  simultaneously  protecting  his  acres  from  erosion. 


when  wet.  I'his  causes  poorer  drainage 
in  the  ver\-  soil  types  which  ha\e  drain¬ 
age  problems  c\cn  if  no  plowsole  exists. 
Sealing  of  the  soil  structure  cleaves  top¬ 
soil  from  subsoil  so  that  pools  of  water 
can  stand  on  the  surface  for  days  though 
the  soil  beneath  the  plowsole  may  be  bone 
diA’.  Such  land,  as  soon  as  dry,  bakes 
into  cement,  then  cracks,  admits  little 
further  moisture  and  supports  meager 
plant  or  bacterial  life. 

Though  state  colleges  for  years  have 
stressed  that  good  plowmanship  calls  for 
standing  the  furrow  slice  at  an  upward 
tilt,  enemies  of  the  plow  rightly  point  out 
that  in  practice  the  average  furrows  are 
inverted,  with  vegetation  buried  upside- 
down  and  fonning  a  blanket  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow.  This  blanket  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  laying  just  above  the  plow- 
sole,  further  reduces  capillan.’  action  and 
often  remains  undecomposed  for  seasons, 
giving  little  of  its  organic  benefits  to  the 
crop  for  which  it  was  turned  under.  The 
disc  rarely  gets  down  to  this  level  to  mix 
the  material,  or  if  it  does  the  soil  is 
harmfully  over-puKerized.  Lack  of  or¬ 
ganics  in  the  upper  inches  of  topsoil  re¬ 
duces  water  absorption,  impedes  drainage 
and  prevents  aeration.  On  the  plowed 
surface,  the  soil  is  left  bare  and  subject 
to  erosion.  Under  such  conditions,  good 
tilth  is  impossible. 

The  husky  midget  (below  )  is  primarily  intended 
for  narrow  row  garden  cultivation.  If  working 
in  reasonably  open,  unplowed  soil,  it  can 
prepare  a  seedbed  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  in 
several  passes.  Both  garden  and  farm-sized 
rotary  tillers  have  uses  beyond  that  of  seedbed 
preparation.  The  giant,  self-propelled  models 
lighten  the  task  of  land  clearing,  chewing  up 
four-inch  saplings  with  other  surface  vegetation 
while  at  the  same  time  readying  the  ground 
for  planting.  Medium-sized  rotary  tillers  are 
useful  in  road,  ditch  and  pond  construction. 

The  more  rugged  of  the  garden  models  (right) 
make  short  work  of  fluffing  up  and  increasing 
the  absorbent  qualities  of  stable  bedding  and 
poultry  house  litter.  The  two-row  agricultural 
rotary  tiller  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  with 
hood  up  to  spread  chopped  vegetation  as  a 
surface  mulch  and  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being 
broken  too  fine,  can  cover  from  one  to  three 
acres  per  hour,  making  a  seven-inch  deep, 
erosion-proof  seedbed  in  one  pass. 


A  Segment  of  the  Circle 
A  great  many  farmers  have  entirely  dis¬ 
carded  their  moldboard  plows.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  where  rotary  tillers  are  more  com¬ 
mon  than  here,  fall  plowing  is  often 
practiced,  with  the  ground  left  in  the 
rough  over  winter.  .Surface  mulch  of  any 
available  organic  material  is  spread  for 
protective  cover  and  is  mixed  with  the 
soil  by  rotary  cultivation  the  following 
spring.  In  similar  manner,  rotan,  tillage 
in  this  country,  rather  than  being  the 
mere  substitution  of  one  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  others,  is  being  practiced  most 
successfully  where  combined  with  organic 
fanning  methods  as  an  altered  agricul- 
ural  system. 

Rickman’s  case  stands  out.  Like  Louis 
Bromfield.  another  champion  of  rotary 
tillage,  Rickman  is  stuffing  his  soil  with 
any  organic  material  he  can  salvage. 
Though  Rickman  has  little  knowledge  of 
the  earthworm  fringe  of  organic  extrem¬ 
ists.  he  has  discov  ered  the  benefits  of  trash- 
mulch  practices,  of  “power  composting”, 
of  surface-spread  crop  residues  and  of  pro¬ 
moting  heavy  straw  and  stalk  growth  for 
greater  organic  return  to  the  land.  As 
proof  of  his  convictions,  he  has  more  than 
once  sacrificed  a  good  stand  of  new  clover 
by  not  removing  a  heavy  smothering  of 
combined  straw  and  stubble,  for  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  straw  can  give  more  immediate 


corn  stalks  up  with  a  stalk  cutter.  Three 
shallow  rotary  tillings  were  necessary  to 
mix  the  material  into  the  soil.  Corn  was 
planted  May  10th.  By  July,  soil  profile 
examinations  showed  little  or  no  remain¬ 
ing  straw,  which  in  less  than  three  months 
had  almost  completely  decomposed.  'I'he 
growing  corn  roots  could  be  seen  follow¬ 
ing  channels  left  by  the  rotting  straw. 

Rotary  tillage,  so  supplemented  by 
humus,  is  lessening  soil  compaction  on 
Rickman’s  acres.  Even  thirteen  ton  lime 
trucks  no  longer  compact  it  as  they  used 
to.  The  soil  springs  back  up  now.  .Sur¬ 
face  crusting  is  never  more  than  slight. 
Each  retilling  of  a  field  requires  less  power. 
The  shallow  rotary  cutting  he  now  prac¬ 
tices  to  keep  organic  matter  near  the  sur¬ 
face  can  be  done  in  faster  gear,  leaving  a 
seedbed  that  is  reasonably  fine  on  top 
without  excessive  powdering  and  with 
cloddy  tilth  below  for  greater  water  ab¬ 
sorption  and  retention.  With  this  method, 
Rickman  has  had  more  uniform  crop 
stands  than  at  any  time  in  his  career. 

Exceptionally  dry-  soil  sometimes  re¬ 
quires  two  rotary  tillings  for  fall  planted 
crops,  or  Rickman  may  sandwich  one 
rotary  tilling  between  two  opposite  chisel- 
lings  with  the  field  cultivator.  He  has 
found  that  by  chopping  trash  with  a  stalk 
cutter  or  rotary  mower  before  using  the 
rotary  tiller,  he  can  save  time  and  power 


organic  bulk  while  the  stubble  offers  bet¬ 
ter  erosion  control  than  clover.  Rickman 
sees  beyond  this  season  or  next.  As  he 
puts  it,  “I  used  to  aim  at  big  yields  as 
my  goal.  Now  my  goal  is  to  build  up  my 
land.  Big  yields  are  a  by-product.” 

Methods  and  Advantages 
Rickman  always  had  difficulty  plowing 
under  heavy  straw.  This  spring,  on  one 
part  of  a  field  of  corn  stalk  ground  he 
hand-spread  200  bales,  or  about  5  tons, 
of  straw  per  acre,  then  broke  it  and  the 


and  prevent  the  soil  from  being  too  finely 
broken  down,  as  often  results  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  cut  up  heavy  top 
growth  by  rotary  tilling  alone.  Where  corn 
follows  com,  one  rotary  tiller  pass  with 
speed  adjusted  for  a  long  cut  usually 
leaves  the  ground  in  a  desirable  rough 
cloddy  condition.  Weeds  are  allowed  to 
sprout  and  are  then  killed  in  a  final  light 
rotary  pass  just  ahead  of  the  planter.  Deep 
burying  of  weed  seeds,  which  usually  ger¬ 
minate  years  later  if  moldboard  plowing 
is  practiced,  is  avoided. 
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For  Rickman,  rotary  tillage  doesn’t  de¬ 
mand  that  large  acreages  be  prepared 
ahead  only  to  have  weather  interfere.  He 
can  readily  prepare  a  plot  and  plant  it  be¬ 
fore  preparing  further  acreage.  The  trash 
is  too  finely  cut  to  clog  planting  equip¬ 
ment  t  absence  of  air  pockets  in  the  seed¬ 
bed  aid  even  gennination;  the  abundant 
humus  hastens  plant  growth  and  mini¬ 
mizes  surface  crusting;  sponginess  of  the 
soil  is  increasing  while  washing  has  been 
almost  eliminated.  Rickman  is  no  longer 
concerned  about  soil  preparation  on  the 
contour  on  hillsides,  for  with  rotary  tillage 
no  water  channel  patterns  are  set  up,  as 
with  plowing.  Water  entering  the  soil  is 
compelled  to  take  a  diffused  course  and 
with  its  velocity  reduced,  erosion  is  min¬ 
imized.  Since  the  rotary  tines  give  grab 
and  thrust,  steep  slopes  can  be  worked 
with  minimum  {X)wer,  and  under  some¬ 
what  wetter  conditions  than  would  be 
possible  with  the  plow,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  traction  as  well  as  soil 
structure,  for  no  plowsole  pressures  are 
developed. 

No  Breakdowns  Yet 

When  Frank  Rickman  first  tried  rotary 
cultivation,  rocks  in  the  field  had  him 
worried.  How-ever,  he  found  that  his 
rotar\’  tiller  crawled  unharmed  over  stones 
or  other  obstmctions  that  used  to  break 
his  plowshares.  Earlier  rotary  tiller  models, 
particularly  before  some  of  the  newer 
metals  were  available,  were  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  tine  breakage.  Fast  revolving  tines, 
sw’inging  in  the  air  part  of  a  circle  and 


suddenly  hitting  hard,  dry  dirt,  must  be 
built  to  take  a  severe  beating.  Spring 
mountings,  one  of  the  original  answers, 
prevented  tine  breakage,  but  resulted  in 
out-of-the-fr)ing-pan-into-the-fire  nuisance 
of  spring  breakage.  Better  springs  came 
along  as  the  answer  for  some  manufac¬ 
turers.  Others  use  slip  clutches,  rubber 
bushings  or  cam  action  shafts  to  allow 
tines  to  release  or  ride  over  obstructions, 
saving  tines  and  preventing  tine-to-soil 
impact  from  being  transmitted  through¬ 
out  the  machine. 

Tine  designs  are  endless,  especially  in 
garden  tiller  sizes.  They  range  from  hoe¬ 
like  forms  to  narrow  pick  shapes  and 
rooster-comb  or  buzzsaw  mulching  blades. 
Those  that  work  well  in  Washington  State 
or  in  bottom  land  might  be  useless  in 
Virginia  or  in  red  siltloam.  Seasonal  con¬ 
ditions  also  call  for  tine  selection,  so  most 
manufacturers  provide  for  tine  changes 
to  meet  circumstances.  Some  tines  are  de¬ 
signed  for  self-sharjjening  and  others  are 
particularly  efficient  as  self-cleaners  in 
eliminating  the  wrapping  effects  of  stems. 

When  farm-sized  tillers  were  first  intro¬ 
duced,  a  great  deal  of  their  soil  destructive 
reputation  was  due  to  e.xcessive  rotor 
speeds.  At  300  to  400  rpm,  heavy  clay 
of  low  organic  content  was  quickly  ground 
into  flour.  Current  models  normally  oper¬ 
ate  at  much  lower  range  or  come  equipped 
with  selective  sprockets  or  transmissions  so 
that  high  sjieed  is  still  available  if  wanted, 
as  in  land  clearing. 

The  adjustable  hood  on  farm  models, 
and  on  some  of  the  more  rugged  garden 


tillers,  is  more  than  a  lid  to  control  dust. 
Closed,  it  serves  as  a  bankboard  to  break 
clods  more  finely  and  to  bury  trash,  roots, 
or  stones  beneath  the  surface.  Open,  it 
produces  a  rough,  cloddy  tilth,  wdth  trash 
thrown  wide  as  a  surface  mulch  or  with 
roots  and  stones  left  for  gathering.  Partly 
open,  it  gives  intermediate  effects.  New 
England  rocky-land  farmers  generally 
operate  with  the  hood  op)en,  following 
tillage  with  a  stone  picker.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  tidewater  farmers  reclaim  wasteland 
with  heavy  Diesel-powered  rotary  models 
which  first  plunge,  lid  up,  through  thick 
growth  of  four-inch  sapling  pine  and 
scrub  oak,  heavy  with  underbrush.  The 
milled  and  chopjaed  saplings  and  roots  are 
flung  on  the  surface  of  the  pulverized  soil 
to  die.  A  second  pass  wdth  the  lid  down 
buries  the  trash  as  fertilizer  and  leaves  a 
fluffy  seedbed  for  grass  seeding. 

Costs 

Though  he  has  no  available  figures  to 
prove  it,  Rickman,  like  other  rotary’  tiller 
owners,  feels  that  time,  fuel  consumption, 
and  other  operating  costs  are  substantially 
lowered  by  rotary  tillage  as  against  con¬ 
ventional  seedbed  preparation  involving 
frequent  changes  of  implements  during 
plowing,  discing,  dragging,  and  harrow¬ 
ing.  Annual  write-off  is  high,  for  rotary 
tillers  require  rugged,  costly  construction. 
The  trailing  70-inch  p>ower-take  off  model 
Rickman  uses  cost  $1275.  By  removing  the 
center  tines,  some  two-row  sizes  may  be 
used  for  row  cultivation.  Lift  type  50- 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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Milk  Without  Grain? 


During  those  rare  times  a  dair>Tnan 
has  a  moment  to  indulge  a  dream, 
he  closes  his  eyes  and  sees  brimful  cans 
of  milk  produced  solely  on  roughage.  He 
raises  no  grain  and  he  buys  none  and  his 
pockets  are  full  of  money.  Then  he  snaps 
back  to  reality  and  admits  he  is  still  a 
country  mile  away  from  this  happy  situa¬ 
tion.  Yet,  those  who  have  been  making 
top  quality  hay  and  silage  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  some  day,  not  too  many 
calendars  removed,  a  good  many  dairy 
farmers  may  be  producing  milk  on  a  100 
per  cent  roughage  ration. 

When  will  this  be?  Five  years?  Ten 
years?  That’s  hard  to  say,  but  right  now 
there  are  dairymen  who  have  cut  way 
down  on  grain  and  still  kept  produc¬ 
tion  up. 

Dairy  farmers  are  finding  the  unfavor¬ 
able  price  differentials  between  grain  and 
milk  a  real  spur  to  search  out  new'  and 
more  efficient  ways  to  feed  their  cows ;  and 
the  advanced  methods  and  machinery  for 
making  hay  and  silage  are  giving  them 
the  tools  for  putting  up  the  protein  packed, 
high  quality  roughage  that  is  one  of  the 
answers  to  their  problem.  One  of  the  an¬ 
swers,  mind  you.  For  while  roughage  with 
all  the  punch  and  palatibility  of  lush  pas¬ 
ture  is  fundamental,  there  is  another  im¬ 
portant  item,  too — the  kind  of  cow  that 
can  thrive  and  make  milk  on  a  straight 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


roughage  ration.  When  the  day  comes 
that  these  two  factors  can  be  combined, 
the  dairyman’s  dream  will  be  fulfilled. 

Ned  Arnold  is  a  fellow'  w'ho  is  convinced 
of  that.  On  the  official  DHIA  records 
Ned  is  listed  under  his  legal  moniker, 
L.  N.  Arnold.  His  address  is  Winder, 
Georgia,  a  spot  along  U.S.  29  between 
Atlanta  and  Athens  which  has  become 
familiar  to  increasing  numbers  of  southern 
daiiA-men  who  have  been  beating  a  path 
to  his  bam  to  try'  to  learn  his  formula  for 
producing  milk.  The  records  say  he  does 
it  cheaper  than  any  other  dairy'man  in 
Georgia — $1.56  per  hundred  jxrunds  was 
the  total  cost  of  his  feed,  his  average  for 
his  last  full  year  of  testing.  To  Arnold 
the  formula  is  no  secret.  “Just  give  your 
cows  good  pasture  and  good  silage  and 
they  will  give  you  milk,”  is  the  way  he 
sums  it  up.  Notice  he  doesn’t  even  men¬ 
tion  hay.  That’s  not  because  he  has 
anything  against  the  dr\'  roughage.  He 
just  hasn’t  been  able  to  make  or  buy  the 
kind  of  hay  he  considers  of  proper  quality 
for  his  COW'S  for  the  past  few  years  so  he 
has  been  getting  along  without  it.  “Hay 
gives  variety  to  the  ration,”  he  says,  “but 
if  you  can’t  get  the  right  kind,  the  cow's 
will  get  along  all  right  on  silage  alone.” 

A  look  at  some  of  the  figures  in  his 
DHI.\  record  will  show  the  economy  of 
Arnold’s  milk  production.  For  his  last  full 


year  of  record  his  herd  of  28  cows,  pre¬ 
dominantly  Holstein,  turned  out  239,072 
pounds  of  3.4  per  cent  milk,  an  average  of 
8,538  piounds  per  cow.  Nothing  excep¬ 
tional  about  that,  you  Wisconsin  folks  will 
be  inclined  to  say.  But  remember,  this  is 
in  the  deep  South.  That  8500  pound  av¬ 
erage  is  almost  two  and  a  half  times  the 
state  average.  To  produce  this  milk  he 
fed,  besides  pasture,  an  average  of  8.36 
tons  of  grass  silage  per  cow  and  618.7 
pounds  of  concentrate  which  included  241 
pounds  of  beet  pulp.  W’ith  this  kind  of 
ration  his  concentrate-milk  ratio  was  a 
big,  wide  1:13.4  and  he  finished  the  year 
showing  an  income  above  feed  costs  of 
$403.92  per  cow. 

Southern  Silage 

Those  are  the  results.  Here  is  the  way  he 
does  it.  His  200  acres  are  strangers  to  row 
crops.  “The  last  crop  of  com  I  tried  to 
grow  cost  me  $10  a  bushel,”  he  recalls 
painfully,  “and  I  got  nothing  but  nubbins, 
at  that.  We  don’t  get  enough  rain  at  the 
right  time  to  grow'  com  down  here  unless 
a  fellow'  wants  to  go  to  irrigation.  But 
why  grow  the  stuff  when  grass  will  do  the 
same  job  for  you?” 

In  August,  Arnold  sows  what  he  calls 
his  winter  temporary'  pasture.  This  is  a 
mixture  of  oats,  rye,  crimson  clover  and 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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MILK  WITHOUT  GR.AIN? 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

rye  grass  whicli  lie  broadcasts  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rate:  3  bu.  oats,  1  bu.  rye,  20  lb. 
crimson  clover,  20  Ib.  rye  grass. 

The  mixture  is  given  a  start  with  500 
pounds  of  4-12-12,  gets  a  boost  with  about 
150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  fall 
and  again  in  the  spring.  The  cows  will  get 
4  to  5  months  grazing  off  this  pasture — 
from  October  or  November  to  the  first 
of  March — then  they  are  taken  off  for  a 
spell  and  along  about  the  middle  of  April 
Arnold  gets  a  crop  of  silage  off  the  field. 
Ten  tons  to  the  acre  is  what  he  usually 
expects.  He  cuts  as  early  as  possible — be¬ 
fore  the  clover  has  shown  much  in  the  way 
of  blossoms,  say  before  the  1  10  bloom 
stage — to  insure  a  high  yield  of  protein. 
He  adds  sodium  bisulfite  as  a  preservative, 
8  pounds  of  bisulfite  to  a  ton  of  silage. 

Arnold’s  silage  is  so  odorless  that  he 
feeds  it  in  the  barn  during  milking  time 
with  no  fear  of  flavoring  the  milk. 

After  .\rnold  gets  his  winter  crop  off 
the  field  he’ll  disc  it  up  and  sow  some  Tift 
Sudan  grass  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  to 
the  acre,  starting  it  off,  too,  with  a  dose  of 
500  pounds  per  acre  of  4-12-12.  By  cut¬ 
ting  the  Sudan  before  it  heads  and  by  top 
dressing  after  each  cutting,  he  will  get  2  or 
3  crops  of  silage  from  this  seeding  before 
the  day  arrives  to  disc  it  up  and  go  back 
to  the  winter  mixture. 

Sid  Diamond,  Dairvman  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  who  has  been  working 
closely  with  .Arnold  the  past  few  years, 
likes  to  point  out  that  recent  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  takes  about  4/2  pounds  of 
grass  to  make  a  pound  of  milk.  If  this  is 
so,  he  asks,  what  is  an  acre  of  land  worth 
which  will  graze  2  cows  during  the  winter 
and  turn  off  10  to  15  tons  of  silage  spring 
and  summer?  Down  in  Georgia,  where 
they  were  getting  around  $6  per  hundred 
for  milk  this  summer,  even  a  mere  2  tons 
of  silage  could  be  converted  into  a  return 
of  $53  at  this  rate.  That  takes  quite  a  bit 
of  the  chill  off  the  estimated  $30  an  acre 
cost  of  making  top  meadows. 

Winter  temporary  and  Sudan  are  not 
the  only  tricks  in  Ned  .Arnold’s  satchel. 
He  feeds  silage  almost  the  year  round  with 
the  exception  of  a  period  during  the  win¬ 
ter  when  his  pastures  are  at  their  peak, 
and  that  calls  for  a  lot  of  silage.  This  past 
spring  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  entire 
south  and  particularly  for  Georgia.  The 
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sprinkler.  Made  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts  to  wear  or 
require  servicing,  Rain  Birds  stay  on  the  job,  performing  day 
in  and  day  out  with  maximum  efficiency  and  dependability. 
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Olin  Whitaker  of  Santo  Maria,  Calif.,  devised 
this  home-built  "water  stretcher"  15  years  ago, 
to  remedy  a  serious  problem  on  his  70-acre 
vegetable  ranch.  Fertilizer-laden  water  which 
failed  to  soak  into  the  soil  first  time  across  used 
to  go  to  waste.  By  catching  the  surplus  in  a 
basin  and  pumping  it  back  into  the  system,  us¬ 
ing  a  10-foot  standpipe  to  provide  the  head  for 
re-distribution,  he  reclaimed  it  oil.  The  saving, 
he  reports,  has  been  more  than  enough  to  in¬ 
stall  and  operate  the  equipment.  Adaptations 
are  now  at  work  on  neigh- 

H  boring  ranches  os  well.  Mr. 

Whitaker’s  present  unit,  a 
Continental  1Y69  driving 
a  centrifugal  pump,  was 
installed  as  a  used  engine 
four  years  ago.  Through 
the  growing  season,  it 
runs  an  average  of  eight 
hours  a  day. 
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HAMPSHIRE— THE  UNIVERSAL  SHEEP 
THE  NATIONS  MOST  POPULAR  BREED 

For  breeders  list 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

■q  Woodloed  Ave.  Oefreit,  Michigee 
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DUAL-RANGE  TRANSMISSION 
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VARIABLE-DRIVE  PTO 


'2-STAGE”  CLUTCHING 


IN  THE  NEW  FERGUSON 

with  4-way  work  control 


Make  no  mistake,  control  is  vital  in  modern-day 
mechanized  farming. 

Control  means  accurate,  positive  handling  of  all  imple¬ 
ments  to  assure  relaxed,  muscle-free  operation  right  from 
the  operator’s  seat.  It  means  better  seedbed  preparation, 
more  accurate  planting  and  a  properly  timed  harvest 
...  at  drastically  reduced  costs.  It  can  mean  premium 
crops  and  a  greater  profit.  Simply:  It  puts  farming  on 
a  paying  basis — puts  black  ink  in  the  account  book. 

And  Ferguson  leads  the  way  in  this  business 
of  control: 

Its  exclusive  Quadramatic  Control  gives  far 
more  complete  and  accurate  hydraulic  control  of 
implements  ...  all  with 
the  same  compact  control 
quadrant.  Its  Dual-Range 


Transmission  provides  a  wider  range  of  speeds, 
geared  exactly  to  the  job  demand. 

A  choice  of  two  PTO  drives  is  built  in  .  .  .  one  in 
ratio  to  ground  speed  (for  raking,  planting,  fertilizing); 
one  in  ratio  to  engine  speed  (for  forage  harvesting, 
baling,  mowing,  etc.).  And  the  operator  controls  both 
tractor  transmission  and  PTO  with  a  single  clutch  pedal. 

The  combination  of  these  and  other  advantages, 
plus  the  famous  Ferguson  System  of  teaming  tractor 
and  implements,  brings  you  a  degree  of  control  you’ll 
find  in  no  other  tractor. 

Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a  demonstration  .  .  . 
and  learn  why  more  and  more  farmers  are  being  sold 
on  the  Ferguson  ”35”  as  the  Tractor  that  offers  the 
most  control ...  by  far,  the  most  in  all-out  tractor 
value!  Ferguson,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


new.  WIN  A  FERGUSON  35  FREE.  You  may  win  one  of  26  FREE 
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f  TRACTORS  to  be  given  away  during  July,  August  and  September  in 
the  big  "Better  Days  Ahead”  Contest.  SEE  YOUR  FERGUSON  DEALER. 
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Priced  from 


Please  send  me  more  information  on; 

I  I  Porfable  Drier  and  Batch  Bin 
I  I  Gas-Fired  Batch  Drying  System 

Nome 

Street  or  >FD 

City _ Stote _ 


LINE-O-HEAT 


For  use  wherever  water 
may  freeze*  even  at  50^ 
below.  Safe,  economical,  de- 
pendable — so  rugged  it  will 
take  a  beating  and  keep 
on  heating.  Easy  to  use: 
wrap  around  pipe,  secure  with  tape, 
plug  in.  3'  to  60'.  From  $3.45.  Ad¬ 
justable  thermostat  lowers  operation 
cost  and  makes  use  automatic — $5.75. 


POULTRy  TROUGH  WARMER 

Will  keep  water  in  shallow  troughs 
open  at  10°.  Just  lay  in  trough  and 
plug  in.  Two  sizes:  4'-6'  troughs  $4.45; 
8'-10'  troughs  $5.35. 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRy  WATER  WARMER 


Will  pay  you  $2  for  $1  by  auto¬ 
matically  keeping  drinking  water 
at  50°.  No  radio  interterence. 
Costs  less  than  an  egg  a  day  to 
use.  Safe.  U/L  approved.  $5.55. 


FLOATING  STOCK  TANK  WARMER 


bitter  cold  snap  at  the  end  of  March  froze 
out  all  the  clovers  just  as  they  were  coming 
into  their  own.  This,  Arnold  figures,  cost 
him  at  least  200  tons  of  silage.  He  fell 
back  on  oats,  however,  cutting  50  tons 
from  a  12  acre  field  the  middle  of  May, 
60  days  after  they  were  seeded.  He  has 
30  acres  of  milo  and  millet  and  some 
soybeans  and  milo  coming  along  to  back 
up  his  Sudan  grass.  With  just  a  little  break 
in  the  weather  he  will  have  plenty  of  silage 
to  dish  out  the  30  to  60  pounds  a  day  to 
which  his  cows  have  become  accustomed. 

For  the  little  concentrate  he  does  feed, 
Arnold  likes  beet  pulp  or  citrus  pulp, 
which  is  a  relatively  cheap  feed. 


New  Model  Cow 


Ned  Arnold’s  story  is  only  one  part  of  the 
roughage  feeding  picture.  As  was  pointed 
out,  the  door  to  success  in  this  venture  is 
secured  with  two  locks.  Top  quality  rough- 
age  is  the  key  to  one  of  them.  The  other 
key  is  the  right  kind  of  cow.  It  is  not  every 
cow  that  can  handle  large  helpings  of  silage 
and  hay  and  hit  her  stride  in  the  milking 
parlor  without  the  assistance  of  a  sizeable 
portion  of  grain.  For  generations  dairy¬ 
men,  particularly  the  breeders  of  seed  stock, 
have  been  pushing  their  cows  for  high  rec¬ 
ords.  frequently  with  a  hang-the-expense 
attitude.  If  Mable’s  Glory  of  Feedmore 
.\cres  needed  25  pounds  of  grain  a  day  to 
make  her  record,  let  her  have  it.  Tie 
down  the  safety  valve,  boys,  and  stoke  the 
boilers!  Daughters  of  this  kind  of  cow 
have  always  been  in  demand,  but  there 
was  certainly  no  attempt  made  here  for 
selection  on  the  basis  of  roughage  handling 
ability.  So  we  find  all  the  books  saying 
that  cows  can’t  produce  milk  on  a  straight 
roughage  ration  and  still  maintain  weight. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  idea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  D.  L.  Hill,  of  Purdue’s  Dairy 
Department,  is  that  “the  cows  haven’t  read 
the  books.”  The  daiiymen  and  nutrition¬ 
ists  at  Purdue  have  been  doing  some  fan¬ 
tastic  things  with  cows  and  silage  the  past 
few  years.  Dr.  N.  S.  Lundquist  and  his 
associate.  Dr.  Hill,  are  originally  from  the 
state  of  Washington,  where  grain,  par¬ 
ticularly  com,  is  much  too  valuable  a  com¬ 
modity  to  be  wasting  a  lot  of  it  in  cattle 
rations.  When  they  came  to  Indiana  a 
few  years  back  they  found  it  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fondness  for  com  which  seemed 
to  be  ingrained  in  the  Indiana  cow  and 
her  owner.  But  they  also  found  there  were 
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M-C  CHOPPER 
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How  DOANE  serves 
FARM  OWNERS 


•  MANAGES  FARMS  for  absentee  owners 

— Selects  capable  farm 
operators — Tests  soils  for  lime  and  fertilizer 
requirements — Develops  profitable  farm  oper¬ 
ating  programs — Supervises  crop  and  livestock 
operations,  building  and  fence  repairs,  pur¬ 
chase  of  supplies,  marketing  of  crops  and 
livestock,  soil  and  land  improvement  measures 
— Relieves  owners  of  time-consuming  details 
and  worry.  FARM  PROBLEMS  are  Doane’s 
business. 

•  DEVELOPS  DETAILED  FARM  OPERAT¬ 
ING  PROGRAMS  for  those  who  look 

after  their  own  farms. 


lex  (M-4),  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 
ST.  LOUIS  I,  MO. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERING  FOUNTAIN 


G  for  drying  all  small  grains 
G  for  use  with  the  Hortzell  Port¬ 
able  Crop  Drier  (os  shown) 

•  or  with  Hortzell’s  new  direct- 
fired  gas  unit  attached  to  make 
a  complete  drying  system 
Write  Today  for  Details 


One  man  operation.  One  minute  hook¬ 
up.  Lets  you  get  dry  hay  —  hay  for 
green  feeding  or  silage.  Use  the  year 
*round  for  straw  or  stalks,  for  bedding. 


%  Here  is  the  lowest 

"  priced,  most  com- 

SHREDDER  MODEL  poct,  producfive 

machine  on  the  market  today.  You 
get  a  full  60"  cut.  The  M-C  Cnopper 
cuts  and  picks  up  in  one  operation. 
It  is  sturdily  constructed  tor  long, 
hard  use,  does  a  better  job  of  chop¬ 
ping  or  shredding  with  less  power. 


•  CONSULTATION  AND  SPECIAL  RE¬ 
PORTS  on  any  farm  problem — functional 

buildings — field  or  farmstead  ar¬ 
rangement — soil  building — pasture  renovation — 
cutting  labor  costs — livestock  share  operations. 

•  THE  COST  Doane  Management  Services 

are  returning  to  farm  owners 
many  times  their  cost  in  additional  farm  in¬ 
come — plus  freedom  from  worry. 

FREE— Farm  or  Ranch 
Management  Check  Sheet 

If  you  would  like  a  check  sheet  with  which  to 
check  your  farm  for  your  own  information,  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  one.  No  obligation. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE.  INC. 


•  APPRAISES  FARMS  for  long-term  earn¬ 
ing  value  and  for 
current  sales  value.  Belps  purchasers  of  farms 
avoid  mittakes. 


Places  500  watts  of  heat  safely 
just  below  surface  to  be  most 
effective  to  keep  water  open 
even  in  sub-zero  weather. 
$10.90. 


Only  fountain  with  provision 
for  anti-freeze  protection. 
Heater  keeps  water  open  at 
0°.  Fountain — $6.95;  Heater 
— $4.95;  Both— $11.30. 


Hartzell  Batch  Bin 


See  your  local  dealer  or  write  direct  for 
further  information. 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

(Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments). 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-125  gals, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN- HART  MFG.  CO. 

aOOe  North  tWeitern  Parkway 
LOMiBvill*  3.  Kentucky 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 

Agricultural  Div^^,  Dept,  f,  Piqua,  Ohio 
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WjTFARM 

INSTITUTE 


Using  40  houses  like  this,  the  Chinn  "Sows  Separate" 
System  sends  Durocs  to  market  at  well  over  200  lbs. 
in  5  monthsi  Sows  are  fed  and  exercised  in  their  own 
pasture  in  rear  area.  Pigs  are  kept  separate  in  creep 
at  front  until  weaned— except  to  visit  sow  in  pro¬ 
tected  nursing  parlor  inside  house. 


New!  Working  plans  for  the  type  of  for 


rowing  house  used  in  the  Chinn  system. 


Check  coupon  for  this  and  other  Reynolds 


Form  Institute  plans. 


B.  C.  Chinn  of  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  consid 
ers  aluminum  roofing  indispensable  in  his 
system.  ^Hogs  are  more  adversely  affec 
ted  by  temperature  extremes  than 
other  animals,**  says  Mr.  Chinn.  ’’Without 
aluminum  to  keep  the  sows  cool  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  it  would  be  impossi 
ble  to  confine  them  as  my  system  requires 
By  the  use  of  aluminum,  the  temperature 
extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold  can  be 
controlled 

More  and  more  examples  prove  the  money 


REYNOLDS  FARM  INSTITUTE,  P.  O.  Rox  1100,  Louiivillt  1,  Ky. 


I  tnclos*  $  for  plans  of  buildings  chockod. 


Q  Plooso  sond  FREE  litoroturo  on  buildings  chockod. 


Q  ‘Sow  Soporoto**  Farrowing  Q  16'  x  20'  Cottio  Sholtor 


Q  Soctionol  4>Pon  Farrowing 


.25  I 

□  26'  X  60'  Machinery  Canter  1.00  D  ^0’  *  Cottle  Shed  1. 00  ■ 

□  30' X  32' Corn-Crib  .50  □  20' x  60'  Pole  leon-To  1.00 

□  8'x  10'  Portoble  Ronae  □  Shoded  Self-Feeder  .25  | 

Shelter  .25  □  *0'  x  60'  Pole  Utility  I 


making  advantage  of  aluminum’s  radiant  heat 


60'  Pole  Cottle  Shed  1.00 


Q  Complete  Dairy  Unit 


reflectivity— for  hogs,  other  livestock  and  poul 


n  Pole  lumber  Sheds 


House  (expondible) 


"/n  my  system  of  hog  production,  I  consider  aluminum  indispensable 


try.  In  addition,  aluminum’s  rustproof  perma¬ 
nence  saves  money— no  painting.  Build  this 
modern  way,  with  Reynolds  cost-cutting 
48-inch  wide  sheets.  See  your  dealer. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Building  Products 
Division,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


NAME. 


n  10,000-bird  Pole  Broiler 

House  (expondible)  1.00 

Q  14'  X  20'  Portable  Hog  or 

Sheep  Shelter  .25 


O  *L-Shaped  Cattle  Shed 
Q  'Double  Corn-Crib 
Q  'Corn-Crib  ond  Cronory 
Q  'Two-Cor  Garage 
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some  of  these  dain  men  who  were  far  from 
satisfied  with  their  own  methods.  One 
man  with  a  12  cow  herd  whieh  was 
produeing  over  500  pounds  of  butterfat 
walked  into  the  Dair>-  Building  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  ask  Dr.  Lundquist  to  diagnose  his 
trouble.  Somewhat  amazed,  Lundt|uist 
assured  him  any  troubles  he  might  ha\e 
were  with  something  other  than  his  herd. 
But  the  man’s  complaint  was  that  he  was 
paying  $84  per  cow  per  year  to  the  ele\  a- 
tor  and  he  figured  there  should  be  some 
way  he  could  save  a  large  part  of  that 
annual  $1000  bill.  The  only  answer  Lund¬ 
quist  could  offer  was  better  roughage  and 
a  new  model  cow  to  handle  it. 

For  four  years  one  of  the  Purdue  ex¬ 
periments  has  been  directed  at  finding  out 
how  much  roughage  a  daily  cow  can 
handle  and  what  use  she  can  make  of  it. 
Wide  variations  ha\e  been  discovered  in 
the  ability  of  the  cows  to  consume  and 
utilize  the  forage.  Alfalfa,  alfalfa-brome 
and  alfalfa-Ladino-brome,  were  cut  in  the 
pre-bloom  stage  and  ensiled  with  a  pre- 
ser\ati\e — ground  corn,  molasses  and  so¬ 
dium  bisulfite  were  found  to  be  equally 
good.  One  1200  pound  Holstein  on  this 
straight  silage  diet  for  21  weeks  ate  an 
a\erage  of  144.8  pounds  of  silage  a  day 
(38.66  pounds  on  a  dr)’  matter  basis, 
better  than  3  pounds  of  dry  matter  per 
100  pounds  live  weight  of  the  cow).  One 
day  she  ate  192  pounds  of  silage.  She 
averaged  33  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and 
gained  259  pounds  while  on  the  test. 

A  smaller  cow,  a  Guernsey  weighing  942 
pounds  at  the  start  of  the  test,  ate  113.1 
pounds  of  silage  a  day  (exactly  the  same 
amount  of  dr\-  matter  per  live  weight  as 
the  Holstein),  gave  24.5  pounds  of  milk 
and  gained  14  pounds. 

In  a  more  recent  test  for  which  the 
records  are  not  yet  complete,  the  Holstein 
hit  a  high  in  consumption  of  193.5  pounds 
of  silage  for  one  day,  averaged  40  pounds 
of  milk  and  held  her  weight. 

Another  little  Guernsey  in  the  herd  was 
able  to  eat  only  83  pounds  of  silage  a  day, 
gave  only  20  pounds  of  milk  and  lost  14 
pounds  body  weight  during  the  21  weeks. 

Similar  variations  were  found  in  the 
way  cows  could  handle  hay  made  from 
the  same  field  as  the  silage.  One  Holstein 
packed  away  44.4  pounds  a  day  and 
gained  100  pounds  while  she  was  making 
an  average  of  33  pounds  of  milk.  Another 
put  away  39  pounds  of  hay  a  day  but 
made  only  14  pounds  of  milk  while  gain¬ 
ing  132  pounds  in  body  weight.  Obviously, 
if  a  man  wants  to  go  in  for  roughage  feed¬ 
ing  he  is  going  to  have  to  steer  clear  of  this 
kind  of  cow. 

Prompted  by  a  Purdue  experiment, 
dairymen  are  already  asking  some  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  about  developing  and 
maintaining  lines  of  cows  that  are  real 
roughage  handlers.  For  example,  there  is 
the  fanner  up  along  the  Columbia  R«iver 
in  northwest  Oregon,  who,  with  a  herd 
of  50  grade  cows  has  been  averaging  bet¬ 
ter  than  11,000  pounds  of  milk  and  400 


NO  CUTTING  •  FITTING 
,  BOLTS  OR  RIVETS 
ERECT  WITH  OWN  LABOR 

USF  offers  all-steel,  prefabricated  build¬ 
ings  composed  of  standardized  framing 
and  sections  that  can  be  interchanged 
f  to  make  any  type  building  you  need. 
^  You  can  start  with  a  small  basic  build¬ 
ing  and  add  or  enlarge  as  your  needs 
increase.  .Ml  parts  can  be  handled  and 
erected  without  special  equipment  or 
field  fitting,  and  the  L’Sh  clip-and- 
^  wedge  sheet  fastening  method  elimi¬ 
nates  all  screws,  rivets  or  welding.  These 
are  heavy-duty  buildings  that  arc 
weather-tight,  sturdy  and  designed  for 
lifetime  permanence. 


APRICATORS,  INC, 


WHITS  for  eomploto  <ata\og 


"Mechanized  Rainfall"  turns  water  inta  dollars 
on  the  Bettinger  Brothers  Farm  near  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Two  Deming  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 
put  water  to  work  .  .  .  irrigating  350  acres 
of  diversified  vegetable  crops  .  .  .  furnishing 
water  for  faster,  more  efficient  seed  washing 
.  .  .  supplying  water  for  greenhouse  and  hot¬ 
bed  plants  .  .  .  speeding  up  transplanting  .  .  . 


protecting  crops  against  drought  and  frost . . . 
increasing  crop  yields  on  better  schedules.  Net 
results?  More  profits! 

A  detailed  report  on  this  efficient  application 
of  "Mechanized  Rainfall"  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  Deming  Pumps  and  Water  Systems 
will  be  sent  promptly  on  request  and  at  no 
cost  to  you. 


PUT  TOJI*  pASTUB* 

OR  MAXIMUM  YEAR  'ROUND 
NUTRITIONAL  VALUE 


Double  nutritional  value  of  feed  per  acre 
Serve  up  to  2/3  of  grain  cost  in  cattle  feeding 
^  Produce  premium  golden  milk 
^  Cut  cost  of  milk  production  in  holf 
^  Produce  bigger  and  heaithier  pig  litters 
^  Reduce  purchases  of  high  protein  feeds 
^  Harvest  crops  — rain  or  shine 


pounds  butterfat  with,  as  he  puts  it,  “only 
enousth  inillrun  to  bring  them  into  their 
milking  stalls — not  more  than  two  pounds 
a  day.”  Finding  that  his  breeding  was  get¬ 
ting  too  close  he  tried  to  introduce  some 
outside  blood  into  his  herd  last  year  with 
a  new  bull.  “But  believe  me,”  he  says,  “this 
is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  You  can’t  find  the 
kind  of  stock  we  are  after  in  this  counttA’ — 
roughage  stock.”  This  man  from  the  out¬ 
set  has  had  his  sights  set  on  a  herd  which 
would  average  12,000  pounds  of  ,3.5  per 
cent  milk. 

Daiiymen  who  have  once  followed  an 
all-roughage  or  a  close  to  all-roughage 
feeding  program  find  it  difficult  to  go  back 
to  grain  feeding.  Nelson  Price,  in  northern 
Ohio,  recently  moved  his  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  to  a  new  fann  where  he  is 
tiA'ing  to  establish  a  grass-land  program 
like  the  one  he  had  been  following.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  his  herd  of  12,500  pound 
cows  on  a  1  r6  grain-milk  ratio,  a  ratio 
most  farmers  with  that  kind  of  axcrage 
would  consider  extremely  low.  But  not 
Price.  His  26  cows  and  12  heifers  are  now 
eating  1  ^  to  1  /a  ton  of  silage  and  six  60 
pound  bales  of  hay  a  day  besides  their 
appetizer  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  oats  and 
daiiA-  mix.  When  he  gets  the  whole  farm 
down  in  grass  there  will  be  some  changes 
made. 


•  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  you  can  have  with  a  new, 
compact  Ardrier  Farm  and  Ranch  De- 


SOR6HUMS 

6  to  8  tons  of  8  to  9%  protoin  food 
por  aero 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 
are  manufactured  for 
ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 


Dept.  4895 

3048  W.  Montana  St. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


hydrator!  You  can  produce  the  finest 
of  all  feeds  for  all  livestock  in  18 
minutes,  rain  or  shine,  from  standing 
crops.  Just  look  at  the  nutritional 
values  you  get  from  dehydration: 


Price,  like  a  lot  of  dairymen,  believes  a 
low  grain  ration  keeps  a  cow  from  “burn¬ 
ing  out.”  He  feels  he  has  less  udder 


With  an  Ardrier  Dehydrator  you 
retain  the  best  nutritional  values  in 
forage  crops  at  the  peak  of  their,  feed¬ 
ing  worth.  One  of  the  best  things  about 
Ardrier  dehydration  is  the  low  initial 
cost  and  low  cost  of  operation  which 
makes  this  a  practical  and 'profitable 
method  for  medium  size  farms  as  well 
as  large  spreads. 


ALFALFA 

17  to  24%  protein 
2  to  3%  fat 
24%  fibre 

'500  io  700%  more  vitamins 
to  6  tons  per  acre 


6e/f  up  your  tractor  to  an 


for  all  the  power  you  need! 

NO  MORE  RIACKOUTS!  An  Onan  Tractor- 
drive  Generator  supplies  regular  115/230- 
volt  A.C.  power  for  lights,  heating  system, 
milker,  brooder,  food  freezer,  water  pump 
and  at!  essential  equipment  for  as  long 
as  you  need  it.  FOUR  MODELS:  3,000, 
4,000,  7,000  and  10,000  watts.  Complete 
with  belt  pulley,  double-throw  transfer 
switch,  circuit  breaker,  plug-in  receptacle 
and  voltmeter.  Like  any  other  electrical 
equipment,  standby  generators  must  be 
properly  installed.  An  Onan  Tractor- drive 
Generator  includes  a  manual  transfer  switch- 
which  automatically  assures  a  sa/e  in¬ 
stallation. 


D*pl.  4S9S,  304S  W.  Menlono  SI.,  Milwouk**  1,  Wisconsin 
Gentlemen:  PIsat*  sond  details  about  Ardrior  Oahydrators 
to  fit  my  raquiromants. 

Q  Modol  S075-22  for  forms  with  100  to  500  ocros  of 
forogo  crops. 

(~|  Modol  SD05-25  for  forms  with  500  to  1000  acres  of 
forage  crops. 

Q  Model  SD105-32  for  forms  with  1000  or  more  acres  of 
forage  crops. 


For  farms  with  frequaat  power 
failures.  Onan  builds  sasollne- 
engine-driven  electric  plants 
from  500  to  50,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


D.  W.  ONAN  &  SONS  INC. 

2881  University  Ave.  S.  E. 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


You  name  it... you’ll  do  it  better 


with  BUTLER 


Yes,  you  can  pick  any  building  job — and  a  Butler 
steel  building  will  do  it  better  than  any  other 
farm  building.  Take  cattle  barns.  The  Butler 
building  above,  being  steel,  is  fire  safe.  There’s 
nothing  to  start  or  feed  a  fire.  No  danger  from 
lightning.  Tremendous  strength  of  rigid-frame 


construction  protects  cattle  from  violent  winds. 
Straight-up  sidewalls  give  you  full  use  of  space. 
Cattle  stay  healthier,  produce  more.  Post-free 
interior  permits  easy  clean  out,  eliminates  source 
of  injury  to  cattle.  Inexp>ensive  lean-to  provides 
outdoor  shelter.  Or  take  .  .  . 


crop  storage.  Rodent-proof  Butler  steel  build¬ 
ings  withstand  heavy  grain  pressures.  Force- 
Aire  crop  drying  equipment  drys  crops  quickly 
at  low  cost,  controls  moisture,  insect  activity. 
Crop>s  stay  in  top  condition  for  highest  prices, 
better  feed  and  seed.  And  as  for  . . . 


machinery  storage — equipment  is  fully  protected 
in  tough,  weather-tight  Butler  buildings.  Re¬ 
duces  maintenance.  And  it’s  always  ready  to  go. 
Big  doors  let  you  get  machinery  in  and  out  fast. 
Post-free  interiors  make  it  easy  to  maneuver  big 
equipment.  And  for  a  dollar-saving  . . . 


utility  building,  Butler  is  your  best  buy.  Com¬ 
bined  in  building  above  are  garage,  shop  and 
machine  storage.  Butler  buildings  are  easy  to 
partition,  easy  to  insulate  for  year-round  com¬ 
fort.  When  necessary,  expansion  is  easy.  Just 


move  out  end  wall  and  bolt  on  new  sections,  with 
100%  materials  salvage.  Farm  uses  of  Butler 
steel  buildings  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
a  colorful,  8-page  folder.  Mail  coupon — today — 
for  your  free  copy. 


Manufacturers  ef  Oil  Equipment 
Steel  Buildings  •  Form  Equipment 
Dry  Cleaners  Equipment 
Special  Breducts 

Factories  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Galesburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Calif. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  *  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Houston,  Texas 


For  prompt  roply  oddross  offtco  noorost  you. 

BUTUR  MANUFACTURINO  COMPANY 

737S  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
973A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneepotis  14,  Minn. 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensiey,  Birmingham  B,  Alabama 
Oopt.  7BA,  Richmond,  Calitamia 
Pleas#  send  me  free  folder  on  "New  Uses  for  Butler 
Steel  Form  Buildings.” 


Nome- 


.Stoto. 


trouble  and  much  less  trouble  in  getting 
his  cows  settled.  The  hard  and  fast  scien¬ 
tific  proof  for  this  belief  still  seems  to  b(“ 
lacking.  The  men  who  are  closest  to  the 
problem  won’t  say  it  isn't  true. 

Roughage  Feeding  Facts 
Here  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  facts 
which  must  be  faced  by  every  farmer 
who  would  like  to  increase  his  roughage 
rations; 

1 )  Nothing  less  than  cxct  llcnt  roughage 
will  do. 

— Ned  Arnold  found  he  can’t  put  up 
good  field  chopped  hay  without  a  barn 
drier,  so  he  went  comj)letely  to  silage. 

— C^larence  Draeger,  a  highly  successful 
Wisconsin  roughage  feeder,  says,  “In  trav¬ 
eling  through  the  country  I  find  that  too 
many  farmers  are  still  feeding  poor  quality 
roughage.  I  dread  to  think  of  them  dis¬ 
continuing  grain  feeding.” 

— Dr.  Lundquist,  at  Purdue,  points  out 
that  fanners  still  look  upon  grass  silage  as 
a  way  to  save  the  crop.  “They  are  going 
to  have  to  change  their  whole  attitude,” 
he  says,  “and  start  thinking  about  making 
grass  silage,  period.  In  most  sections  they 
should  have  it  in  the  silo  before  it  rains.” 

— From  Mulhocaway  Farm,  at  CMinton, 
New  Jersey,  L.  B.  Wescott  reports  “The 
most  significant  change  in  our  fanning 
operation  was  the  installation  of  a  wagon 
drying  outfit  for  baled  hay.  We  have  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  our  hay  100  per  cent 
and  this  is  reflected  in  our  production  and 
in  decreased  feeding  of  grain  and  beet 
pulp.  It  is  the  most  important  single 
change  in  my  farming  operation,  including 
the  change  to  hybrid  corn.” 

— And  out  on  the  west  coast.  H.  B. 
Howell,  Superintendent  of  the  John  Jacob 
Astor  Branch  Experiment  .Station,  .Astoria, 
Oregon,  says  the  greatest  mistake  in  silage 
making  is  to  permit  the  grasses  and  leg¬ 
umes  to  get  too  far  advanced  in  growth. 

2)  Heavy  fertility  is  important.  High 
yields  of  fine  forage  can’t  be  produced  on 
fields  starved  for  any  of  the  essentials. 

— Dr.  Robert  Lush,  down  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  says  you  don’t  have 
to  hold  back  on  the  nitrogen  on  a  grass 
legume  meadow  for  fear  of  making  the 
legumes  “lazy.”  It  is  shading  by  the  tall 
grass  that  hurts  the  legumes,  according  to 
Lush.  Keep  the  grass  ufrazed  or  clipped 
and  you’ll  have  no  trouble  with  legumes. 
There’s  another  advantage  in  short  grass, 
too,  he  says.  Grass  which  is  kept  down  to 
3  or  4  inches  is  low  in  fiber  and  makes 
better  forage. 

3)  Don’t  try  to  push  the  roughage  into 
cows  which  lack  the  capacity  to  handle  it. 
This  may  be  the  big  obstacle  to  increased 
roughage  feeding  at  present.  It  is  no  re¬ 
flection  on  any  particular  breed.  Within 
everv’  breed  there  are  wide  variations  of 
cows  with  the  ability  to  handle  roughage. 
Standards  of  selection  which  place  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  roughage  handling  ability  will 
uncover  the  kind  of  cow  which  has  a 
place  in  this  program. 

4)  Watch  carefully  the  mineral  require- 
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FIND  OUT  HOW  C&L  CRIBS, 
BINS,  SILOS  CAN  PAY  FOR 
THEMSELVES  IN  1-2  YEARS 

Read  this — then  send  coupon  below! 


You’re  in  the  farming  business  to  make  a 
good  living.  That’s  why  we  think  you’ll  be 
willing  to  gamble  one  minute  and  two  or 
three  cents  postage  to  find  out  how  we  can 
help  you  improve  your  income — in  just  a 
short  time,  and  without  putting  up  a  big 
amount  of  money.  We  don't  make  any 
claims  that  our  C&L  Silver  Shield  Silos, 
Grain  Bins  and  new  King-Size  Silo-Type 
Cribs  are  going  to  double  your  farm 
profits  next  year — or  any  year.  And  the 
same  holds  true  for  our  line  of  C&L 
Buckeye  Cribs  and  Bins,  too. 

We  do  say,  though  —  and  we  can  prove  it 
— that  the  average  farm  can  net  $1,000.00 
a  year  more  with  good  silage  and  a  leak- 
proof.  airtight.  C&L  Silver  Shield  Silo  to 
store  it  in.  And  we  can  show  you  plenty  of 
new  cars,  new  kitchens,  and  new  farm 
improvements  that  wouldn’t  be  there  now 
if  it  weren't  for  everyday  smart  use  of  one 
or  more  of  our  other  advanced-design 
C&L  storage  buildings. 

As  it  says  in  the  headline,  you  can  actu¬ 
ally  pay  the  entire  cost  of  your  C&L  farm 
storage  building  in 
just  one  season  from 

IV  the  extra  income  it 

\  can  add.  Certainly, 

p  it's  not  unusual  to 

have  owners  pay  for 
them  from  added 
profits  in  two  years 
J  time.  Plenty  of  peo- 

pie  have  done  it,  are 
doing  it,  will  do  it. 
jB  You  can  be  one  of 


government  loan  I  got  $2.32  per  bushel  which 
more  than  paid  the  entire  cost  of  storage.” 


You  may  even  have  a  neighbor  or  a 
friend  who  can  back  up  what  they  say. 
C&L  owners  are  everywhere — and  they’re 
making  money. 

It’s  no  accident  that  C&L  silos,  cribs,  and 
bins  have  such  outstanding  performance 
records  wherever  they’re  erected.  They’re 
the  result  of  years  of  leadership  in  their 
field — plus  latest  step-ahead  design  fea¬ 
tures — plus  careful  workmanship  that’s 
hard  to  equal  anywhere.  They’re  built  to 
make  you  more  money  .  .  .  and  they  do. 

All  C&L  farm  storage  ’units  are  easy  to 
buy — easily  financed.  All  are  simply  and 
quickly  erected — you  can  do  it  yourself, 
or  your  C&L  dealer  can  include  it  in  the 
deal.  All  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Space  won’t  let  us  tell  you  even  half  the 
story  on  any  one  type  of  C&L  crib,  bin  or 
silo  in  this  ad.  That’s  why  v/e  want  you 
to  send  for  all  the  information — the  whole 
story.  And  don’t  wait,  either!  Even  if  you 
don’t  need  your  new  silo  or  other  storage 
building  until  next  spring,  for  instance — 
get  the  facts  from  C&L  now.  It  makes 
sense — good  sense,  to  have  the  facts  on 
hand. 

How  about  it?  Send  in  this  coupon  now, 
or  drop  us  a  postcard.  Get  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  C&L  structure  or  structures 
you’re  interested  in.  We’ll  rush  all  the  facts 
and  figures  at  no  cost,  no  obligation  of  any 
sort.  The  pennies  you  use  for  postage  can 
well  be  the.  best  you’ve  ever  spent.  So  do 
it  now — send  the  coupon  right  away. 


READ  THE  ACTUAL 
DOLLAR-AND-CENTS  STORY! 


HERE'S  WHAT  LAWRENCE  B.  SMALL,  WHEAT- 
LAND,  INDIANA,  SAYS:  “My  corn  profit  paid  for 
my  Buckeye  Corn  Cribs  in  the  first  year.  I  found 
them  easy  to  erect,  absolutely  rat-proof,  and  am 
well  satisfied.” 

HERE'S  A  STATEMENT  FROM  E.  G.  GALLREIN 
«  SONS,  PLEASURE  RIDGE  PARK,  KENTUCKY. 
"We  are  well  satisfied  with  our  Buckeye  Bins. 
Last  year  we  figure  we  lost  $1,500.00  by  having 
to  sell  our  grain  at  low  market.  This  year  we  have 
made  about  $1 ,800.00  extra,  or  nearly  paid  for 
the  three  bins  and  drying  equipment  in  one 
season.” 


AND  HERE'S  WHAT  DARVIN  0.  MEYER,  VIN¬ 
CENNES,  INDIANA,  WIU  TELL  YOU;  “In  1954  at 
combine  lime,  wheat  was  $1.75  per  bushel.  By 
storing  wheat  in  a  Buckeye  Grain  Bin  on  a 


ASK  ABOUT  THE  NEW  SILVER  SHIELD  KING-SIZE  CRIBS 


SILVER  SHIELD  STORAGE  BINS 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MPG.  CO. 

1015  Lamneck  Street 
Middletown,  Ohio 

Yes!  Send  me  full  information  NOW — without  cost  or  obligation— on  how 
the  CAL  storage  units  I’ve  checked  below  can  help  me  earn  more  money 
from  my  farm. 

□  SILVER  SHIELD  SILO  □  SILVER  SHIELD  KINC-SIZE  CRIB 

□  SILVIR  SHIUO  6RAIH  BIN  □  BUCKEYE  BIN  □  BUCKEYE  CRIB 


SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS 


on  &  Lambert 


1015  LAMNECK  ST.  •  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


ITBSST  BDORSU  OR  RED 


Easy  to  connect  pipe.  Push  ends  together 
ond  they  lock.  Moke  water  tight  seal. 


Improve  quality  and  yield  any  year.  V."ater 
an  acre  or  a  square  mile  quickly  and  easily 
with  OK  Champion  Sprinkler  Irrigation — 
the  "Quality  and  Pioneer  Line.”  Quick  con¬ 
necting,  water-tight  couplings.  Couple  and 
uncouple  pipe  from  standing  position— no 
stooping.  Entire  system  quickly  repays  cost. 
Makes  extra  profit  for  years. 


Send  for  FREE  Crcular — Champion  Corporation,  4791  Shoffiold  Av*.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


OK  CHAMPION  Irrigation  Systems  “ Tr7e' 


Fits  all  Tractors 


|THE  CYCIOME  SEEDER  COe^  INC.  *  Urbang 


Front  or  reor  mount— P.T.O.  or  motor  models  for  front  or  reor  drive. 
Sows  oil  smooth  gross  seed,  groin,  granular  or  pellet  fertilizer.  Ideal 
for  cover  crops.  Hours  of  time  saved.  1  and  3  bushel  sizes.  Extension 
hopper  ovoiloble  for  increased  capacity.  Easy  to  mount  and  operate. 
Send  for  free  literature  and  informative  grass  land  booklet. 


A  complete  line, 
of  hand  broadcast 
seed  sowers. 


Sees  Soece 


Power  Seed  Sower  and 
Fertiliier  Distributor 


WANT  GREATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT? 


Here  is  what  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  bull  can  do  to  increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 


increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  coif  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  . .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye.  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  literaiKre  and  sale  dotes  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  FQ,  7  Chicago  9,  III. 


EXTRA  BOUNCE 


CUTS  GRINDING  COSTS! 


It’s  the  extra  bounce  given  the  grist  by  the  retard¬ 
ing  screen  in  the  top  of  a  Papec  Hammer  Mill  that 
♦•nables  Papec  to  grind  finer  with  coarser  screens 
The  screen  throws  the  feed  back  into  the  ham¬ 
mers.  whose  tips  travel  3  miles  a  minute,  again 
and  again.  \I’hen  it  finally  reaches  the  grading 
>creen,  it  is  thoroughly  ground. 

Every  Papec  Hammer  Mill  is  CL'.^RANTEED  to 
outgrind  ANY  other  mill  in  the  same  power  class. 
Exclusive  dollar-saving  features  give  you  MORE 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY  in  a  Papec.  See  your  Papec 
dealer  or  send  name  on  margin  of  ad.  Papec 
Machine  Company,  Shortsville.  New  York. 


PAPEC 


ments  of  cattle  on  a  liigh  roiigliage  ration. 
In  some  areas  they  may  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  phosphorous  and  other  minerals. 

— The  Gustafson  Brothers,  who  milk  a 
herd  of  registered  Polled  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  near  Cadillac,  Michigan,  followed 
an  all-roughage  program  for  two  years 
with  remarkable  success.  But  they  foitnd 
their  calves  were  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
minerals.  Their  soil  is  low  in  available 
phosphorous  and  cobalt  and  the  cows  ap¬ 
parently  were  not  eating  enough  minerals 
and  steamed  bone  meal  free  clioice. 

Dairymen  now  have  the  tools  for  mak¬ 
ing  top  roughage.  Give  them  a  little  time 
and  they  will  soon  be  turning  out  rough- 
age  which  will  make  today’s  hay  and  silage 
as  obsolete  as  a  horsecollar.  W  hen  breeders 
give  them  the  cow  to  utilize  this  new  feed, 
the  new  day  in  dairy  ing  will  have  dawned. 


DRINKING  W  ATER  FROM  PONDS 

{Continued  from  f)a<^e  62) 

in  this  compartment  is  controlled  by  a 
float  switch.  As  treated  water  is  used,  the 
float  switch  kicks  on  both  the  pond  pump 
and  the  disinfectant  machine,  causing  an 
overflow  from  the  first  compartment  until 
the  storage  reaches  a  point  where  the  float 
switch  cuts  off  both  pump  and  disinfectant. 

An  ordinary-  household  pump  arrange¬ 
ment  yvith  standard  pressure  tank  drayvs 
water  from  the  second  compartment  of  the 
cistern  as  needed.  Before  reaching  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures,  the  yvatcr  passes  through  two 
filtering  tanks,  first  a  sand  filter,  then  a 
carbon  filter.  The  result  is  a  sparkling, 
clear  yvater.  good  to  the  taste  and  safe. 

In  most  farm  yvater-treatment  layouts,  if 
chemical  disinfecting  is  practiced  at  all. 
it  folloyvs  filtering  through  some  sort  of 
sand  filter.  The  purifying  chemicals  yvhich 
are  added  give  an  objectionable  taste  and 
odor,  yvhich  can  only  be  removed  by  re¬ 
filtering.  Disinfection  before  the  initial  fil¬ 
tering.  though  requiring  more  of  the  chem¬ 
ical,  is  often  standard  city  yvateryvorks 
practice.  The  chemical  flavor  is  then  re¬ 
moved  in  the  filtering  process.  By  using  the 
city  method.  Williams  accomplishes  sey-- 
cral  purposes.  The  need  for  refiltering  to 
remove  chemical  taste  is  eliminated.  Also, 
yvith  disinfectant  introduced  into  the  hold¬ 
ing  cistern  ahead  of  filtering,  the  germicide 
is  in  longer  contact  yvith  bacteria,  effecting 
a  better  “kill”  than  yvould  be  possible  if 
the  chemicals  yvere  mixed  in  the  pumping 
process  as  is  often  done. 

Proper  dosing  with  chlorine,  av^ailable 
in  the  form  of  laundry-  bleach  at  any  gro¬ 
cery-,  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  method 
of  killing  germs  in  water  for  drinking. 
Chlorine,  in  bleach  form,  or  as  hypo¬ 
chlorite  tablets,  or  as  chlorine  gas.  is 
univei-sally  used  in  water  purification. 
Dosage  must  be  even,  constant  and  accu¬ 
rate.  Batch  purifying  of  water  in  holding 
cisterns,  with  a  quantity  of  chlorine  bleach 
poured  into  the  yv-ater,  is  recommended 
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0U4LITY 


SKINNER 


as  EASY  on  your 
pocketbobk  os 
it  is  EASY  to  use. 


full  i  h.p. 
Wlsconiin 
Htovy-Duty 
I  Motor 

MOWS 

Fields 

Lawns 

• 

PLOWS 

OISCS 

CULTIVATES 

f  • 

SAWS 

• 

CLEARS 

SNOW 

• 

HAULS 

ROLLS 

GRAOES 


do  ALL  TOUGH  chores  and 
maintenance  on  your  place. 
Save  big  machines  for 
field  work.  Both  tractor  and 
top-quality  implements 
built  to  real  heavy-duty 
standards.  Side  bar  sickle. 
Amazing  performance.  New 
streamlined  1955  model 
available.  Write  for  literoturo 
and  name  of  local  dealer. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO* 

High  Production  Machinwy 
Buildtt  Since  1849 
DEPT.  FQ  STRATFORD,  CONN. 


It’s  the  new 

**HOT-’ii-COLD” 

Jet  Water  System 

It’s  a  water  system  and  a 
water  heater  compactly  com¬ 
bined.  Delivers  water  from 
shallow  or  deep  wells  down 
to  70  feet.  Just  hook  up 
pump — plug  into  standard 
110  AC  current — get  HOT 
or  cold  water  with  plenty  of 
pressure.  As  low  as  $159.50. 


Rural  Sales  Department .  2 

THE  DAYTON  PUMP  &  MFC.  COMPANY,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  FREE  “FACTS"  booklet  on 
the  Rapidayton  “Hot~’n~Cold." 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS  (or  R.F.D.) _ 

POST  OFFICE _ 


only  as  an  emergency  measure.  On  the 
average  farm,  this  chore  is  too  easily  neg¬ 
lected,  often  inaccurate  and  seldom  timed 
to  prevent  reeontamination.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health  Joint  Committee  on 
Rural  Sanitation  states,  “If  the  raw  water 
is  potentially  dangerous,  only  uninter¬ 
rupted  disinfection  will  assure  its  safety.” 

For  long  term  reliability,  only  by  some 
type  of  metering  machine  can  the  correct 
small  amounts  of  chlorine  be  safely  added 
to  the  water  to  render  it  drinkable.  Too 
little  chlorine  might  not  kill  all  the  bac¬ 
teria.  Too  much  chlorine,  though  not  un- 
hcalthful,  gives  poor  taste  and  odor.  A 
carefully  designed  and  properly  installed 
metering  machine  not  only  gives  rigid 
control  over  the  amount  of  chlorine  in¬ 
jected  into  the  water,  but  also  causes  the 
chlorine  to  be  in  contact  with  the  germs 
the  needed  number  of  minutes  to  bring 
about  the  complete  disinfection  of  the 
water.  Scientists  now  consider  30  minutes 
the  minimum  retention  time  for  the  chlor¬ 
ine  to  be  in  the  water  to  kill  all  germs. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  size  of  the  W'illiams’ 
holding  cistern  and  the  maximum  capacity 
of  his  pump  have  been  kept  in  proper  re¬ 
lation,  so  that  the  water  supply  is  not 
drawn  on  before  the  chlorine  has  had  time 
to  act. 

City  water  plants  use  chlorine  dosing 
machines,  called  ehlorinators.  costing 
thousands  of  dollars.  Family  type  chlorin- 
ators,  of  which  there  are  a  number  on  the 
market,  range  from  $40  to  over  $400. 
The  more  expensive  ones  are  precision- 


TIm  SKINNa  MRieATION  CO.,  200  Woler  St.,  Ti^,  OWo 


...  for  over  50  years.  The  Skinner  Irrigation 
Company  has  been  manufacturing  irrigation 
equipment  for  everything  that  grows— from 
equipment  scientifically  designed  for  the  deli¬ 
cate  humidifying  of  orchids  to  equipment  built 
for  the  rugged  requirements  of  banana  and 
sugar  cane  plantations. 

Through  this  entire  period,  all  Skinner 
equipment  has  been  designed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  on  the  premise  of  distributing  water 
uniformly  and  in  the  most  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  manner— o  premise  that  has  established 
a  50-year-old  reputation  for  integrity,  quality 
and  know-how. 

Skinner  agricultural  sprinklers  of  today  are 
a  direct  result  of  this  vast  experience.  You  buy 
them  with  confidence  because  they  are  .  .  . 


•  Field  tested  under  field  conditions 

•  Dosigned  for  uniform  wotor  disiribulien 
o  Ruggedly  constructed 

•  Driven  by  “extra-power"  movable  deflector 
e  Protected  from  abrasive  sand 

e  Simple  in  construction  with  a  minimum  of 
moving  parts 


Over  50  years  manufacturing 

sprinkler  irrigation  equipment^^^^^^ 


soTse 


STATI 


Frohring 

TRACTOR  MIXERS 


built  to  accurately  meter  fractional  parts 
of  chlorine  per  million  parts  of  water  with¬ 
out  undue  chemical  corrosion  year  after 
year.  T  hey  must  be  constructed  for  easy 
adjustment  to  the  sensitive  variations  in 
the  chlorine  demand  of  water  from  week 
to  week.  Some  operate  by  water  pressure, 
othei-s  by  electric  motors  or  solenoids.  All 
of  them  can  be  installed  to  render  auto¬ 
matic  seiA'ice  by  operating  from  the  same 
switch  that  starts  and  stops  a  water  pump. 
None  are  much  larger  than  a  gallon  oil 
can.  Their  only  purpose  is  to  draw  vcr\' 
small  amounts  of  bleach  or  similar  chlor¬ 
ine  solution,  usually  stored  in  a  crock  or 
jar  nearby,  through  a  plastic  tube  and  to 
feed  the  chlorine  solution  through  a  dis¬ 
charge  tube  into  the  water  system. 

Daily  operating  cost  of  a  chlorinator  is 
low.  for  a  60  cent  gallon  of  bleach  will 
disinfect  over  40.000  gallons  of  water.  A 
quart  of  bleach  will  treat  the  entire  water 
supply  in  an  a\  erage  household  for  over  a 
month.  Generally,  one  or  two  parts  of 
chlorine  bleach  to  one  million  parts  of 
water  is  sufficient  to  kill  all  harmful  germs, 
but  surface  water,  especially,  varies  in  its 
chlorine  demand  from  season  to  season. 
Average  dosage  is  not  sufficient  when  a 
pond  becomes  muddy  from  rains.  So 
chlorinators  require  frequent  adjustment 
to  supply  more  or  less  bleach  as  the  need 
arises. 

Chlorine  is  used  up  in  killing  germs.  There 
is  only  one  quick  test  for  determining  if 
all  the  bacteria  are  destroyed.  More  than 
enough  chlorine  is  added  to  the  water,  so 
that  after  30  minutes,  by  which  time  all 
genns  should  be  destroyed,  unused  chlorine 
still  remains  in  the  water.  The  purity  of  the 
water  for  drinking  is  determined  by  meas¬ 
uring  the  leftover  or  residual  chlorine. 
Testing  kits  come  with  the  chlorinators. 

It  takes  Williams  only  a  few  minutes 
once  a  week  to  be  certain  his  water  is  safe. 
He  adds  a  drop  of  testing  chemical  to  a 
sample  of  chlorinated  water.  If  a  yellow 
color  develops,  sufficient  residual  chlorine 
is  present  and  the  water  is  within  safe 
drinking  limits.  If  no  color  develops,  more 
chlorine  is  needed  and  the  chlorinator 
knob  is  set  ahead.  If  an  orange  or  red  color 
develops,  the  knob  is  set  back  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  chlorine  injected.  Lack  of 
a  chlorine  smell  to  treated  water  (before 
filtering)  is  itself  a  danger  signal  that  not 
enough  chlorine  is  being  applied. 

One  new  type  of  family  chlorinator  op- 


Saves  us  money . . .  this  pipe  will  still 
be  on  the  job  when  you  take  over. 

Remember,  it's.,. 


YARDLEY  ClearStream  Plastic  Pipe 


PressuRated  for  Farm  Water  Systems 

Install  that  new  water  system  right  now’ 
for  more  profitable  operation  . . .  for  better 
farm  living.  With  ClearStream  Pipe  you 
easily  supply  all  the  w’ater  you  need  to 
your  home,  hen  houses,  dairy  buildings, 
stock  troughs  and  every  other  location  to 
help  improve  farm  production. 

Yardley  ClearStream  PressuRated  Plastic 
Pipe  was  developed  for  farm  water  sys¬ 
tems  .  .  .  the  first  fully  pressure-rated  pipe 
made  for  this  use. 

Yardley  ClearStream  Pipe  is  made  from 
DuPont  Alathon  Virgin  Resin  ...  an  im¬ 
proved  pipe  material  recently  perfected. 

\bu  get  higher  permanent  strength  and 
uniform  toughness  .  .  .  top  resistance  to 
w’eathering  .  .  .  flexible  at  temperatures  to 


minus  70  degrees  F. . . .  Vsth  the  weight  of 
steel  pipe. 

Yardley  ClearStream  comes  in  75-lb.,  100- 
lb.  and  125-lb.  w’orking  pressures  in  all  six 
sizes  from  Vz  inch  to  2  inches.  Every  length 
is  guaranteed  to  meet  rated  pressure  require¬ 
ments  with  a  substantial  safety  factor.  Eas¬ 
ily  and  quickly  installed  with  a  few  simple 
tools.  Long  lengths  and  flexibility  reduce 
the  number  of  fittings  .  .  .  and  once  it’s  in, 
it’s  there  to  stay.  It  never  rots,  rusts  or 
corrodes.  Available  through  your  dealer  in 
lengths  up  to  400  feet.  Look  for  the  pres¬ 
sure  rating  and  the  ClearStream  name 
stamped  on  every  length  and  package.  For 
ser\’ice  lines  or  pump  pipe  insist  on  genuine 
ClearStream.  Send  for  literature. 


Do  More — Cost  Less 

'  Model  G-3  shown  lists  at  only  1137.50 

-'^1'  F.O.B.  factory.  Fits  Ford,  Ferguson, 

John  Deere  40,  Oliver  55,  etc.  Easily  mounted  or  removed  by 
one  man  in  less  than  5  minutes.  Raised  and  lowered  on  tractor 
hydraulic  lift  while  driving  from  the  PTO  shaft.  Mixes  con¬ 
crete,  mortar,  feed,  innoculates  seeds,  prepares  hot  house  and 
cold  frame  soil,  etc.  Mixes  in  transit  or  stationary—as  you 
wish.  Other  types  and  sixes  also  available.  SEE  YOUR  IM- 
PLEME.VT  DEALER  TODAY!  ...  or  write  to  .  .  . 

1. 1.  FI0IIIIN6  MACHINE  CO.,  BOX  S,  NENBOIY.  OHIO 


Look  for  this  Identifica¬ 
tion  on  every  package 
and  reel. 


■  ARDLEY  PLASTICS  COe^  142  Parsons  Ave.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

In  Canada;  OAYMOND  CO.,  LTD.,  Chatham,  Ontario  ••  Export  Soles:  F.  «  t.  MEYER,  11^  Bread  St.,  New  York  4,U.S.A. 
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crates  on  the  prim  iple  of  water  purifu  ation 
whieli  is  used  on  some  steamboats  and 
trains.  After  an  initial  test  and  setting  of 
t'le  machine,  no  further  adjustments  arc 
i\  c|uired,  for  a  high  overdose  of  chlorine 
is  injected  into  the  water  so  that  a  safe 
kill  is  effected.  This  is  known  as  super¬ 
chlorination,  a  theoiy  to  which  some  en¬ 
gineers  object.  A  carbon  filter,  placed  on 
tlie  drinking  line  only,  removes  any  e.xcess 
chlorine  that  might  otherwise  cause  dis¬ 
agreeable  tasting  water.  The  carbon  car¬ 
tridges  of  the  filter  are  of  the  replacement 
type.  This  two  unit  system,  with  a  year’s 
supply  of  cartridges,  costs  under  $100. 

Another  device  newly  on  the  market  for 
v.atcr  treatment  uses  ultra-violet  rays 
instead  of  chlorine.  This  $80  machine, 
smaller  than  an  electric  toaster,  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  supply  line  which  is  used 
for  drinking  or  cooking.  It  functions  by 
exposing  the  flowing  water  to  a  small  ger¬ 
micidal  lamp.  The' ultra-violet  rays  cause 
no  undesirable  flavors  or  odors  and  offer 
the  extra  advantage  of  presenting  no 
chance  for  overdosage.  Tests  show  badly 
contaminated  water  can  be  made  safe  with 
this  device,  but  it  is  too  new  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  widespread  approval.  Cloudy  water, 
dirty  reflectoi-s  and  low  water  tempera¬ 
tures  cut  down  the  lamp’s  germicidal 
cfliciency.  There  is  as  yet  no  cpiick  home 
method  of  checking  the  treated  water  for 
purity. 

Water  from  protected  ponds  can  produce 
a  clean  supply  for  domestic  laundrv’  and 
lavatorv-  purposes  if  first  passed  through 
a  carefully  designed  and  maintained  sand 
filter.  Various  types  are  used,  from  simple 
sand-filled  barrels  or  block  cisterns  within 
the  pond  itself  to  long  trenches  or  large 
cement  tanks  of  sand  through  which  water 
is  allowed  to  seep.  Recommended  designs 
and  sizes  of  such  filters  differ. 

Most  investigators  feel  that  under  aver¬ 
age  farm  conditions,  home-made  sand  fil¬ 
ters  are  not  consistently  reliable.  The  scum 
and  dirty  sand  in  the  top  layers  of  the 
filter  must  be  raked  or  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  frequently  to  prevent  the  filter  from 
slowing  down  the  supply.  Neglect  can 
also  cause  the  filter  to  become  a  breeding 
ground  for  harmful  bacteria,  defeating  its 
purpose.  Maintenance  is  a  never-ending, 
dirty  job. 

Joe  Williams  found  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  costs  of  an  adequate  outdoor  sand 
filter  would  run  at  least  $100  and  more 


iCAlU  tiSJ! 

with  the  NEW  No.  41 

PORTABLE  FEEDING  DRAG 


N.  P.  BOWSHER  COMPANY,  INC. 

915  WEBSTER  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND  21,  INDIANA 


Completely  Automatic  water 
system  for  farm  homes! 


Makes  the  Bowsher  Portable  Burr  Mill 
Self-Feeding  and  Increases  the  Capacity.  Fastens 
onto  the  hopper,  swings  around  with  it  and 
lifts  up  for  travelling.  Gear  driven; 
powered  by  the  mill. 

The  BOWSHER  BURR  MILL  is  the  i 
mill  with  knives  and  cone-shape^^^^^^|H 
burrs.  It  takes  knives  to  cut 
up  cobs  and  shuck  and  give 
large  capacity  on  shucky  ear 
com  and  com  cobs.  Cone-shape 
burrs  grind  shelled  com,  ear  com 
and  com  cobs  either  coarse 
or  fine,  making  an  even,  granular, 
dust-free  grind,  the  best  feed  for  making 
quick  gains  on  all  cattle. 


NAMc  op 

dealer 


It's  the  greatest  advance  in  pump  engineering  since  Jacuzzi  invented 
jet  pumps.  It's  designed  for  wells  to  400  feet.  Hundreds  already  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Don’t  settle  for  less. 

Makes  your  well  a  satisfactory  producer  regardless  of 
sand,  gaseous  water,  low  capacity  or  changing  water 
levels. 

Eliminates  all  those  common  causes  for  breakdowns.  Re¬ 
primes  itself  automatically  after  electric  power  failure. 
Shuts  itself  off  whenever  water  level  drops.  Cuts  power 
bills. 

Has  all  working  parts  above  ground  within  easy  reach. 
No  motor  or  mechanism  down  in  the  well  to  clog  with 
sand  or  burn  out  if  your  well  gots  pumped  down. 

Get  the  facts!  Send  coupon  today. 


_  .  690  Murphy  Ave.  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

iCUZZI  Bros.,  Inc.  box  AIB-nRe.Oallas  20,  Texas  g 

•  4100  Bayless  Ave.,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo.  " 

Please  send  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  bulletins  on:  ■ 

_ Deeprime  Jet  _ Turbine  pumps  _ Centrifugals  m 


Address 


“out-ahead"  design 
gives  you 


DEPENDABLE  J 
PUMPING  WITH  I 


'  a 

SHALLOW-WELL  e 

JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Only  Barnes  Offers  You  These 


0  SEU  PRIMING 


Your  pump  will  never  lose  prime  even  if 
water  level  draws  below  foot  valve  or  well 
goes  dry.  Large  air  handling  capacity  and 
water  storage  for  self  priming  up  to  25  ft. 
suction  lift.  , 


0  SOLID  BRONZE  PUMP  UNIT 


Solid  rustless  bronie  impeller,  impeller  hous¬ 
ing  and  jet  for  years  and  years  of  dependable 
pumping.  ■ 


Neoprene  impeller-seal  gives  lifetime  service 
.  .  •  no  unnecessary  recirculation  .  .  .  increases 
pump  efficiency  and  eliminates  wear-rings. 


There  if  a  Barnes  water-tystem  to  meet 
your  requirements  .  .  .  choose  from  a 
complete  fine  of  232  models! 


BARNES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F.  F. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  full  descriptive  literature  on 
□  Shallow  Well  □  Deep  Well  Pumps. 

Nome _ 

Address _ 

City  &  State _ _ _ 


like  $200.  For  no  great  additional  cost, 
he  was  able  to  set  up  a  small  industrial 
type  filtering  system  which  takes  up  only 
a  few  feet  of  floor  space  in  his  utility  room 
and  assures  him  of  quality  water  with 
minor  maintenance.  If  you  have  a  pressure 
system,  a  filtering  and  purifying  system 
can  be  installed  for  about  $500. 

His  chlorinated  water  from  the  holding 
cistern  is  pumped  through  two  tanks,  each 
not  much  larger  than  a  home  hot  water 
tank.  The  first  tank,  containing  quartz,  re¬ 
moves  dead  bacteria  and  algae,  silt  and 
similar  impurities.  Such  tanks  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  filter  media  for  iron,  organic 
materials  and  other  matter  in  suspension, 
as  well  as  for  chemical  removal  of  other 
objectionable  properties,  such  as  acidity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  water.  One 
filtering  material,  diatomaceous  earth, 
the  skeletal  remains  of  prehistoric  algae 
mined  on  the  West  Coast,  was  popularized 
as  a  lightweight,  effective  filter  aid  by  the 
army  during  the  war.  It  is  highly  capable 
of  filtering  microscopic  particles,  including 
removal  of  95  per  cent  of  live  bacteria  and 
is  said  to  remove  some  bacteria  which 
chlorine  cannot  kill. 

In  the  Williams’  system,  the  water  finally 
passes  through  a  tank  containing  activated 
charcoal,  which  completes  the  filtering  of 
finely  suspended  material  and  takes  out 
( hlorine  odor  and  flavor.  The  water 
emerges  sparkling,  safe  and  potable. 

Tank  type  sand  filters  cost  from  $92 
up  for  those  of  smaller  capacity.  Tanks 
of  involved  design  for  use  of  diatomaceous 
earth  or  other  material  for  specific  filtering 
run  upwards  of  $300.  .Activated  char¬ 
coal  filters  begin  at  $35  for  under-the- 
sink  cartridge  types  with  tank  styles  costing 
from  $64  to  over  $300. 

Tank  care  is  no  problem.  Joe  Williams 
used  to  backwash  his  tanks  once  a  month. 
He  found  that  by  flushing  out  the  silt  that 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  quartz  filter,  he 
was  reducing  its  effectiveness,  for  a  few 
inches  of  silt  aids  filtering.  The  filters 
usually  work  well  for  about  three  months 
before  requiring  attention.  Whenever 
chlorine  odors  remain  in  the  water  lines, 
Williams  reverses  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
charcoal  tank  by  a  set  of  valves.  Dirt  in 
the  charcoal  is  flushed  out  a  drainage 
outlet.  When  water  pressure  in  house 
faucets  drops  too  low,  backflushing  of  the 
quartz  filter  is  indicated.  It  takes  about  an 
hour  for  his  water  pressure,  which  is  set 
at  slightly  higher  than  normal  for  better 
flushing,  to  completely  clean  both  filters. 
The  activated  charcoal  is  expected  to  last 
3  or  4  years,  with  the  quartz  needing  re¬ 
placement  in  perhaps  5  years.  In  his  case, 
replacing  the  filtering  materials  would  cost 
from  $50  to  $80  per  tank. 

It  may  seem  that  pond  water  is  expen¬ 
sive  drinking  water  for  the  Williams  fami¬ 
ly.  but  Joe  feels  that  his  pond  and  water 
plant  represent  not  only  an  investment  in 
convenience,  but  in  health  insurance  as 


This  new  portable  pump — with  its 
rugged  Vt  h.p.,  110- volt  motor — takes 
the  wort  out  of  fueling!  Delivers  ap¬ 
proximately  10  g.p.m.  Equipped  with  a 
self-adjusting  sliding  suction  tube.  For 
use  on  skid  tanks,  or  with  underground 
installations.  Reduces  fire  and  accident 
hazards  —  delivers  gasoline  directly  to 
trucks,  tractors  or  other  equipment. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED! 

Materials  and  workmanship  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  Weather-resisting,  enamel  finish.  See 
your  oil  company  or  Tokheim  representative. 

See  your  deolerl  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

Ctntrol  Product!  Division 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 

1626  Wabash  Ave.  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 

Factory  Brancli:  1309  Howard  St,  Son  Freneiico  3,  Cefifornio 

In  Canada;  H.  Reeder,  205  Yange  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


FIRST  F-L-E-X-I-^L-E 

TINE  HARROW 

STIMULATES  VIGOROUS 


PASTURE  GROWTH 


This  low  cost  implement  breaks  up  and  scat¬ 
ters  cattle  droppings.  Finishes  seed  beds. 
Renovates  old  pasture  land.  Farmers  swear  by 
it.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  literature. 

FUERST  BROTHERS,  INC. 

PINE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


CUTS  BOTH  HORIZONTAL 
AND  VERTICAL 


Clear  Brush,  Fell  Trees  WHILE  YOU  RIDE! 

NEW  FRONT  MOUNTED 

TRACTOR 
SAW 


Operator  controls  Saw  from  Tractor  Seat.  Cuts  Iiru»h  at 
2  M.P.H.  .  .  .  Trims  Hedge  .  .  .  E'ells  and  Kmks  up  to 
24-in.  Trees.  Tractor  Power  makes  Sauing  Paster  and 
Easier.  Kits  most  Popular  Tractors. 

Send  Postcard  Today  for 
FREE  FOLDER  and  Prices. 

BELSAW  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  4016  Field  Bldf.,  Kansas  City  11.  Me. 
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OLIVER  SOpiK  SB  TRACTOj^ 

uses  Dickers.,  hydraulics 

to  provide  SQPiR  VtRSATil/j‘y 


VICKERS  Incorporated 


1534  OAKMAN  BlVD.,  DETROIT  32,  MICH. 


ApfJkaHon  Eitgmtmrmg  Oftkmt:  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  AREA  (Brookfield  •  CINCINNATI  •  CLEVELAND 
DETROIT  o  HOUSTON  o  LOS  ANGELES  AREA  (El  Segwndo)  •  MINNEAPOLIS  e  NEW  YORK  AREA 
(Summit,  N.  J.)  e  PHILADELPHIA  AREA  (Medio)  e  PITTSBURGH  AREA  (Mt.  Lebonon)  •  ROCHESTER 
ROCKFORD  e  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  (Berkeley)  e  SEATTLE  e  ST.  LOUIS  •  TULSA  •  WASHINGTON 

WORCESTER 

ENGINEERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  OH  HYDRAULIC  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1921 


booklet 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

{Contitiucd  from  pa<>e  43) 
age  to  Property”  insurance,  but  is  more 
accurately  described  as  “moral  obligation” 
or  “gtx)d-tcrms-\vith-neighbors”  coverage. 
It  costs  $2  and  provides  for  payment  of 
damage  to  property  of  others,  with  no  re¬ 
ference  to  liability,  up  to  $250  per  occur¬ 
rence.  Since  the  basic  policy  does  not 
cover  intentional  damage,  this  feature 
would  still  be  a  source  of  argument  over 
damage  done  by  the  kids  to  the  neighbor’s 
property,  but  the  endorsement  used  by 
most  companies  eliminates  the  e.xclusion 
as  to  intentional  acts  of  children  under  13. 

Some  Farms  Are  Special 
There  are  three  types  of  farms  which  do 
not  qualify  for  the  farmers  comprehensive 
personal  liability  policy:  (1)  Those  which 
are  more  like  factories  than  farms,  such 
as  those  which  operate  large  freezing  or 
dehydrating  plarrts,  or  poultry-  factories. 
(2)  Those  which  are  devoted  principally 
to  raising  or  using  race  horses,  and  (3) 
farm  corporations.  If  a  corporation  owns 
a  fann,  or  a  farm  is  incorporated,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  personal  liability  policy  is  not 
available  for  that  farm.  These  types  of 
fanns  are  not  just  out  in  the  cold  for 
ordinary  comprehensive  farm  liability  in¬ 
surance,  but  their  insurance  needs  are 
somewhat  more  complicated,  and,  usually, 
they  will  spend  somewhat  more  for  pro¬ 
tection. 

Check  List  for  Your  Policy 
Here  is  an  abbreviated  check  list  which 
will  help  the  farmer  determine  whether 
his  insurance  is  doing  all  he  expects: 

1.  Do  |X)licy  definitions  of  “insured,” 
“premises,”  “business,”  “farm  employ¬ 
ees”  and  “residence  employees”  fit  into 
your  situation? 

2.  Are  there  any  trucks,  jeeps,  or  perhaps 
an  unlicensed  vehicle  used  only  on  the 
farm,  on  which  you  do  not  carry  auto¬ 
mobile  liability  insurance?  If  so,  does 
your  farm  liability  policy  cover  these  in 
all  situations  in  which  you  will  use 
them? 

3.  Are  you  or  any  resident  members  of 
yoiir  family  employed  at  some  other 
type  of  work  besides  fanning?  For  in¬ 
stance,  do  you  or  any  members  of  your 
family  help  out  at  the  corner  garage  on 
Saturdays?  Business  pursuits  coverage 
can  be  added  for  a  small  charge.  If  it’s 


AUTOMATIC  CONSTANT 
DRAFT  CONTROL 


AUTOMATIC  IMPLEMENT 
POSITION  CONTROL 

When  irregular  ground  or  soil 
conditions  tend  to  increase  or 
decrease  draft,  the  Vickers  Servo 
Valve  acts  automatically  to  raise 
or  lower  the  implement  slightly. 
Movement  is  so  smooth  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  . . .  with  no 
sign  of  jump.  Overloading,  wheel 
slippage  and  stalling  of  tractor 
are  prevented.  Flipping  a  lever 
on  the  valve  automatically  pro¬ 
vides  constant  depth  regardless  of 
ground  contour  or  changing  soil. 


INDEPENDENT  HYDRAULIC 
CYLINDER  CONTROL  — 


Addition  of  Vickers  3-in-l  Valve  permits 
operation  of  pull-type  and  mounted  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  independent  of  main 
hydraulic  system  but  using  same  pump. 


The  new  Oliver  Super  55  Tractor  demon¬ 
strates  to  excellent  advantage  the  many 
benefits  that  Vickers  Hydraulics  offer  the 
farmer.  On  the  Super  55,  a  Vickers  valve 
and  pump  are  used  to  provide  the  3-point 
hitch  tools  with  either  automatic  constant 
draft  or  automatic  constant  depth  ...  at 
the  flip  of  a  lever.  By  addition  of  the 
Vickers  3-in-1  Valve  shown  at  the  left,  a 
separate  and  independent  control  system 
can  be  provided  for  operating  front-  or  side- 
mounted  equipment.  Built-in  overload  relief 
protects  against  damage,  while  merely 
turning  a  knob  on  this  valve  changes  the 
amount  of  oil  flow  for  fast  or  slow  operation. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  Vickers  Hydraulic  equipment  is 
working  on  the  farm  .  .  .  helping  make  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs  easier,  quicker,  more 
economical.  The  next  time  you  buy  farm 
machinery,  it  will  pay  you  to  make  sure 
the  hydraulic  units  are  Vickers. 


Provides  smooth,  accurate  and  instant 
response  to  load  or  position  changes  of 
hitch  tools.  It  is  mounted  inside  the  oil 
reservoir  and  has  an  external  lever. 


Four-way  directional  valve  with  built-in 
flow  control  and  relief  valve  is  mounted 
externally  to  provide  control  for  separate 
hydraulic  system  (front-  or  side-mounted 
equipment). 


Hydraulically  balanced  and  having  auto¬ 
matic  wear  compensation,  this  pump  de¬ 
livers  more  oil  while  taking  less  power. 
A  single  pump  supplies  all  needs. 


•  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
practical  booklet,  packed  full 
of  valuable  money-saving 
ideas.  Gives  tips  on  flock 
care,  feeding,  and  disease 
control  to  help  keep  your 
flocks  living,  growing,  and 
producing.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 


Box3S.  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.;  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mott  [FFICIINT  —  easy  to  drive  .  .  .  makes 
fence  building  a  aiaiple  one-man  job. 

Mott  STRENGTH  —  rolled  from  tough  rail 
steel  and  reinforced  on  all  four  sides. 
Most  RIGIDITY  —  only  Gold  Crowns  have 
shrunk-on  Anchor  Plates  —  no  rivets  —  no 
holes  —  no  welding. 

Most  VALUE  —  only  Gold  Crowns  are  guar¬ 
anteed  "100  to  1”  — yet  cost  no  more  than 
other  steel  posts. 

Mott  RE AUTY  —  Double  baked  green  enamel 
finish  with  attractive  Gold  Crown. 

Most  SATISFACTION  —  Ask  any  farmer  who 
has  used  them.  He  will  show  that  pride 
and  satisfaction  which  come  from  having 
the  best  at  no  extra  cost. 

Get  the  MOST  for  yeur  money  —  buy 
Geld  Crown  Steel  Fence  Pests  >• 

The  Rest  in  the  Field. 

SOLD  RY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


dLlOOPOSrSFE 

—if  the  Anchor  Platt  on  any 
Geld  Crown  Studded  *'T" 
comes  off  in  shipping,  hauling, 
III  driving  or  pulling. 

CALUMET  STEEL  DIVISION 
FRANKLIN  STEEL  DIVISION 


Borg-Woreer  Corporatiom 
310  South  Michigan  Ave.  *  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Mii/s:  Chicago  Heights,  III.;  Franklin,  Pa. 


an  owned  business  or  one  in  which  you 
(or  any  other  member  of  the  family) 
is  a  partner  or  an  officer,  that  business 
needs  liability  insurance  of  its  own. 

4.  Do  you  do  any  custom  farming?  This 
is  not  covered  and  should  be  arranged 
for  sjjecifically. 

5.  Your  fxjlicy  excludes  liability  for  prop¬ 
erty  damage  resulting  from  the  use  of 
sprays  or  spraying.  Check  with  your 
insurance  man  if  you  need  extra  spe¬ 
cific  coverage. 

6.  Do  you  have  a  boat?  If  it  is  under  26 
feet  in  length  and  the  motor  develops 
not  more  than  25  horsepower,  you  can 
usually  secure  coverage  at  no  extra 
cost.  But,  if  you  have  a  motor  with 
greater  horsepower,  get  a  specific  com¬ 
mitment. 

7.  If  you  own  a  plane,  you  need  separate 
liability  insurance. 

8.  Many  of  the  routine  seivice  agreements 
you  sign  as  a  regular  fann  businessman 
contain  innocent  looking  ‘‘hold  harm¬ 
less”  clauses,  as  when  an  oil  dealer  in¬ 
stalls  an  underground  gas  tank  on  your 
farm.  These  can  put  you  on  the  spot 
for  somebody  else’s  liability.  Before  you 
sign  any  “hold  harmless”  agreement, 
check  with  your  insurance  man.  He 
can  provide  coverage,  if  you  feel  you 
need  it,  but  it’s  too  late  after  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

9.  .\re  basic  limits  of  coverage  ($10,000 
per  occurrence  and  medical  payments 
of  $250  per  person)  enough?  You  can 
buy  much  higher  amounts  for  relatively 
small  additional  premiums.  If  your 
farm  has  a  value  of  around  $50,000  and 
you’ve  managed  to  put  away  some 
money,  acquired  some  other  property 
and  prospered  other\vise,  a  judgment  of 
more  than  $  1 0,000  is  not  unlikely. 

Where  To  Get  It 

Any  company  which  writes  general  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance  (and  there  are  about  500  in 
U.S.A.)  is  emf>owered  to  write  farmers 
liability  insurance  and  most  such  com¬ 
panies  do  write  it.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
companies  which  specialize  in  farm  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance;  and  there  are  few  com¬ 
panies  which  restrict  their  writings  in  that 
class. 

Among  the  larger  companies  which 
write  farm  liability  insurance  are:  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  North  America,  at 
Philadelphia:  Travelers  Group  of  Hart¬ 
ford;  America  Fore  Group  of  New’  York; 
Aetna  Casualty  Group  of  Hartford;  Kem¬ 
per  Group  1  Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Cas¬ 
ualty)  of  Chicago;  North  British  and 
Mercantile  Group  of  New  York:  and 
Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Barney  McMackin  ia  assiatant  editor 
of  the  “Fire,  Casualty,  and  Surety  Bulletina",  published 
by  the  National  Underwriter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  an  in¬ 
surance  publishing  house.  He  writes  independently  of  any 
company  or  group  of  companies.  Born  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  educated  at  St.  Bonaventure  College.  He  worked 
for  aeveral  years  before  and  after  the  war  with  a  large 
insurance  company  in  New  York  City’,  before  assuming 
his  present  position.  He  is  31,  married,  and  has  three 
children. 


DRY  CROPS 

Out  In  The  Field! 

By  Bnn  L.  Tomlinson 

USE  YOUR  TRACTOR  to  pull  and  power 
this  big-capacity  Cropgard — the  only  all¬ 
portable  farm  dryer.  Since  no  electricity  is 
needed,  you  can  safely  dry  corn,  small  grains 
— yes,  even  hay,  right  out  in  the  field,  .■\uto- 
matic  temperatures  and  safety  controls  also 
operate  off  the  tractor  battery. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY— on  the  job  the  day 

it’s  delivered,  it’s  the  best  money-maker  for 
custom  drying.  In  one  hour,  you  can  dry 
100-150  bu.  shelled  corn,  soybeans  or  small 
grains.  Costs  less  than  2c  a  bushel! 

TWIN  OIL  BURNERS  give  a  wide  range  of 
drying  temperatures.  A  powerful  fan  forces 
a  continuous  blast  through  the  170  bu.  ca¬ 
pacity  perforated  floor. 

PUT  THE  CROPGARD  to  work  on  your  farm, 
budget-priced  at  $1985  FOB  factory  with 
running  gear,  hydraulic  hoist  and  hay  sides 
available  as  extras.  If  your  implement  dealer 
doesn’t  handle  it,  write  to  me  for  free.  Il¬ 
lustrated  bulletin.  Lakeshore  Manufacturing 
Co.,  3305  Republic  Ave.,  Minneapolis  16, 
Minn. 


MOULTON 


^  systems 

f?ARM  TESTEDI 

Tested  by  actual  installations  and 
operations  for  all  kfnds  of  crops,  all 
kinds  of  soil ...  all  over  the  world! 


<J» 


\MECHANICALLY  PERFECT] 

Engineered  to  be  mechanically  perfect. 
Complete  with  folding  carrying  handles 
and  positive  non-leak  gasket 
welded-on  Quick-Couplers! 


seal  and 


I  HELP  ENGIHEEREDI 

A  Moulton  trained  representative  in¬ 
spects  your  fields  and  gathers  all  facta, 
figures  and  information  about  your 
problems,  needs  and  plans  for  future 
expansion. 


lECONOMICAtl 

Moulton  has  built-in  economy.  High 
portability,  flexibility  and  simplicity  of 
design  assures  you  greater  covera^, 
with  less  equipment  and  smaller  initial 
investment. 


*■  /  'iiaaieArioii 
C  O  M  P  A  M  r 


Ask  about 
Moulton's  NEW 
Finance  plani 
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WRITE  DiPT.  FQ-2  or  your  tmaretl  Moullon  Dealer 


0 


the  quality  element  in  your  fertilizer 

Without  there  is  no  growth 

Without  Enough  Potash ^pro§lfs  suffer 


How’s  the  Potash  Level 
in  your  soil? 


The  more  you  work  your  land,  the  more  important  it  is  to  maintain 
its  fertility  level.  Where  continuous  cropping  and  under-fertijization 
have  lowered  the  amount  of  available  Potash,  poor  crops  and  poor 
yields  are  bound  to  follow.  Unit  costs  of  production  shoot  up  .  .  . 
and  profits  vanish.  To  conserve  or  increase  the  crop-producing 
power  of  your  soil,  you  must  return  liberal  amounts  of  Potash  in 
your  fertilizer.  This  vital,  health-giving  nutrient  is  indispensable  to 
high  yields  and  high  quality.  Your  local  agricultural  adviser  will 
help  you  determine  correct  amounts  for  your  soil.  But  remember,  a 
hu’  Potash  level  means  a  low  income  level. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET!  Learn  how  to  take  soil  sample 
.  .  .  to  determine  the  best  fertilizer  program  for  your  crops,  your 
soil.  Photos  and  complete  instructions  show  how,  when,  where 
and  what  is  needed.  For  your  copy,  write  to  address  below. 


Symbol  for  yield .  . .  quality . . .  profit 

American  Potash  Institute,  Inc 

D*pt.  T-25,  1102  S<xt««nth  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 

MEMBER  COMPANIES;  Amorlcan  Potash  A  Chomical  Corporation  •  Duval  Sulphur  A  Potash  Compony 


Potash  Company  of  Amorica  •  Southwost  Potash  Corporation  •  Unitorl  Status  Potash  Company 
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Send  for  compimte  Information 


FARMING  TO  BEAT  THE  DROUTH 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

7,148  acres.  Most  of  the  rest  of  his  land 
will  lie  fallow,  storing  up  moisture  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.  Weeds,  which  would 
steal  from  this  reservoir,  are  fought  during 
the  fallow  year.  So  important  is  this  mois¬ 
ture  conservation,  that  Garrett  will  send 
the  sweeps  through  the  wheat  fields  them¬ 
selves  if  the  crop  is  doing  poorly — trading 
a  puny  crop  this  year  for  the  chance  of  a 
better  one  next.  “Cutting  out  sections  of 
wheat  is  a  tough  thing,”  he  admits,  “usu¬ 
ally  we  wait  too  long  hoping  that  it  will 
make  a  recoveiy.” 

Garrett  may  curse  the  weather  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  he  doesn’t  spend  much  time 
standing  around  wringing  his  hands.  In 
the  past  year  he  has  sunk  three  500  foot 
wells,  each  capable  of  producing  800  gal¬ 
lons  a  minute  through  the  16  inch  steel 
casings.  So  big  and  deep  are  the  wells  that 
Garrett  can  shout  “Hello”  down  one  and 
hear  four  “Hellos”  echo  back.  With  this 
water,  he  is  irrigating  fields  of  grain  sor¬ 
ghum  on  his  unused  wheat  land. 


Grand  Champion  Prince 
G  of  MFS  consigned  by 
Milo  Show  and  purchased 
by  Hocklond  Forms.  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joe  W.  Hock, 
owners)  Plain  City,  Ohio 


Famous  Angus  Herd  fed  Sacco  V-19 


All  animals  in  Milo  Shaw’s  fine  Angus 
herd  are  fed  Sacco  V-19  Mineral.  He  says: 
“Sacco  helps  me  keep  my  animals  in  top 
condition  for  show  and  for  high  sale 
prices.”  .  .  .  You.  too,  will  profit  by  feeding 
this  complete,  balanced  mineraL 


At  the  1955  Ohio  Angus  Show  and  Sale, 
two  top  awards  went  to  Milo  Shaw  Farms, 
Uniopolis,  Ohio:  Grand  Champion  Bull 
and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Female 
(purchased  by  Robert  L.  Brown  &  Son, 
Sunset  Bay  Farms,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Stretching  the  Water 

Up  in  Colorado  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Roc  ky  Mountains  and  within  sight  of 
snow  covered  Long’s  Peak,  Clarence 
Svedman  famis  1,040  acres  in  what  was 
probably  the  worst  hit  section  of  the 
drouth  country.  From  April  4,  1953  to 
April  4,  1954,  a  measured  five  inches  of 
rain  fell  on  his  land,  which  normally  gets 
16  inches.  Irrigation  water  was  drastically 
curtailed,  though  the  water  they  did  get 
was  not  dehydrated  as  some  fanners 
claimed.  Winds  that  reached  70  miles  an 
hour  swept  across  the  fields,  leaving  grav¬ 
elly  bare  spots  and  blowing  out  the  wheat. 

“Our  wheat  yield  averaged  five  and  a 
half  bushels  to  the  acre,”  Svedman  said, 
“and  I  understand  we  had  one  of  the 
highest  yields  in  the  county.” 

Half  of  Svedman’s  land  is  dry,  suitable 
only  for  wheat  and  occasionally  barley; 
the  rest  is  irrigated.  On  his  unirrigated 
land,  Svedman  has  had  to  resort  to  even 
more  rigorous  farming  methods  than  Gar¬ 
rett  uses.  “No  one  actually  likes  strip 
cropping,”  he  said,  “but  to  fight  the  blow- 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


BETTER  CROPS  AT  LOWER  COST 

with  BLUE  Anhydrous  Ammonia  &  Solution  Equipment 


SERIES  10 
DELUXE 

NITRO-SHOOTER 
with  14*  folding 
tool  bar  and  5 
spring  tine 
applicators 


TRACTOR 

MOUNTED 


NEW!  IOWA 

•  ^  SUCTION 

BLOWER 


APPLICATOR 
with  3  type  D 


spring  trip 
applicators 


BIGGER  performanre  at 
LOWEST  C;OST!  TeMed 
and  pro\rn  BEST  by  most 
rui;grd  use  Iowa  farms 
could  give  it. 

L'nioadi  3  tons  corn  silage 
in  8  to  10  minutes.'  .Also 
long  hay,  straw,  etc.  No- 
clo^  P'P^'  Rubber  or  steel 
flexible  intake.  Long  swr^- 
ing  elbow  for  GREATER 
Write  for  FREE  Literature  SVCTIOS! 


2  sizes:  large  low.  Blower 
or  .SMALL  Cluk  Blower.  Belt. 
P.T.O. ,  engine  modeU. 


Also  NEW  IOWA  CHUTE-TYPE  BLOWER  for  sjde  de¬ 
livery,  self  unloading  boxes  or  bunk  unluadeis.  Ventura 
attachment  for  unloading  shelled  corn,  other  small 
giain.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 


CIZEK  MFG.  &  DISTRIB.  CO..  Cliiticr  2.  Iowa 


Dependable  Farm  Equipment  since  1886 


V 


LOW  PRICED... 
VERSATILE... 


SHAWNEE 
REAR  BLADES 


MODEL  150 

•  9  Angle  Adjustments 

•  Tilts  and  Offsets 

•  Reversible 

•  Heavy  '  Zm/I 

Moldboard  rW 


$19000 

F.O.B. Topeka,  Kansas 

This  model  has  a  6-ft.  wide  sliding  moldboard,  15  inches 
high.  Fits  all  3-point  linkage.  It  offers  a  great  number 
of  adjustments.  Replaceable  cutting  edge.  Shipping 
weight,  300  lbs. 

MODEL  100  , 

•  9  Angle  Adjustments 

•  Reversible 

$105°o 

Topeka,  Kansas 

This  is  the  lowest  priced  rear  blade,  yet  gives  highest 
quality  service.  It  has  a  moldboard  length  of  6  feet  with 
a  height  of  15  inches.  All-welded  construction,  with 
standard  replaceable  cutting  edge.  Shipping  weight, 
205  lbs. 

OTHER  FINE  PRODUCTS  OF  SHAWNEE  ENGINEERING 
...Rear  Blade  Model  200... Shawnee  Digger... Bulldozer... 
Cyclone  Auger... Scout  Digger... Hydro-Clam. 

Notional  Dittribution  —  Contact 

SHAWNEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  INC. 

1947-AO  Topeka  Ave.  Topeka,  Kansas 


There’s  GOLD  in  Land  Smoothing 


This  Fall  Fill  Fat  Hales,  Smaath  Fields  with  an 

Purpose  Tillage  Tool 
and  LAND  SMOOTHER 

Mak*  plant  now  to  fill  pot  holci,  smooth  fields,  and  im¬ 
prove  surface  drainage  this  fall  when  preparing  alfalfa 
or  wheat  ground  or  after  crop  horvest.  Eversman  smoothed 
fields  free  of  pockets,  deod  furrows  and  back  furrows 
greatly  increase  crop  yields — reduce  lobor  ond  water 
costs  on  irrigated  land.  With  springtooth  attachment  the 
Eversman  it  a  complete  TILLAGE  TOOL,  which  breaks 
clods,  mulches  the  soil,  mokes  a  firm,  well  packed  seed¬ 
bed  which  holds  moisture,  mokes  planting  uniform,  culti¬ 
vating  easier  and  harvesting  faster. 


Six  all-purpose  models 
for  all  standard  farm 
tractors...f or  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  SOIL  SMOOTH¬ 
ING,  DIRT  MOVING, 
SEEDBED  PREPARATION! 


Eliminate 

Pot  Holes 

With  an  Eversman  and 
your  own  tractor  it  is 
easy  and  inexpensive  to 
eliminate  pot  holes,  fill 
gullies,  straighten  out 
terraces  on  hillsides, 
build  farm  over  drairt- 
age  ditches  and  grass 
waterways.  Write  for 
useful  FREE  booklet. 


Tried  ond  Proven  in  Rain  Fall  and 
Irrigation  Areas  Throughout  the  Nation 

EVERSMAN  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  F-5  *  Curtis  A  Fifth  *  Denver  4,  Colo. 


ing  we  are  planting  our  wheat  in  strips 
sixteen  rods  wide  leaving  a  fallow  strip 
the  same  width  in  between.” 

Short,  hard  driving  Svedman,  who  is 
called  Curly  by  his  friends  in  the  Soil 
Consen'ation  Districts  as  a  left-handed 
comment  on  his  thinning  hair,  was  born 
on  the  land  he  now  farms  a  few  miles 
south  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  has 
been  an  irrigation  farmer  all  of  his  life. 
He  has  believed  in  and  worked  for  soil 
and  water  conseiAation  and  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  other  farmers  by  being  elected 
President  of  the  Colorado  Soil  Conser\a- 
tion  Districts:  but  even  he  was  appalled 
at  some  of  the  drastic  measures  suggested 
for  conserving  water. 

The  land  leveling  equipment,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Soil  Conserxation  District 
and  rented  out  to  the  members  at  $12  an 
hour  for  each  power  and  leveling  unit, 
consists  of  Caterpillar  tractors;  Woolrich 
Carr\alls,  for  gouging  off  the  high  spots 
and  carrying  the  soil  to  the  hollows: 
Marvin  land  planes,  60  foot  long  frames 
that  cany  a  huge,  hydraulically  operated 
scraper  blade;  and  Evei'sman  ditchei's. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  furnishes 
the  engineers  who  sur\ey  the  land  and 
stake  it  off  for  the  levelers  so  that  when 
the  hill  tops  are  pushed  into  the  valleys 
the  water  will  flow  smoothly  down  the 
furrows.  In  many  cases  they  are  able  to 
so  level  the  land  that  it  can  be  irrigated 
from  either  of  two  sides.  A  careful  level¬ 
ing  job  reduces  erosion  from  furrow  ir¬ 
rigation  to  practically  zero. 

“I  balked  at  land  leveling,”  Svedman 
said,  “but  when  it  was  done  I  was  amazed 
at  how  much  labor  and  water  were  saved. 
We  figure  it  has  cut  labor  in  half  and 
stretcht'd  water  by  a  third.  A  quarter  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  land  is  farmed  by  a  tenant  and 
he  said  he  could  hardly  believe  how  much 
this  one  job  had  saved  him  in  labor.  B<'- 
side  that  we  don’t  have  any  low  spots 
where  the  crop  is  drowned  out  or  high 
places  where  it  withers  because  we  can’t 
reach  it  with  water. 

“With  the  top  soil  pushed  around,”  he 
continued,  “it  usually  takes  two  or  three 
years  to  get  the  field  back  into  full  pro¬ 
duction.  We  speeded  that  up  by  putting 
on  as  much  as  twenty  tons  of  manure  to 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 

FARM  LEVEL 


Accurata,  K 
Durabl# 

and  Completa  £ 
for  Tarracing.  | 
Ditching,  Irrigat¬ 
ing,  Tila  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading,  M 
Running  /g 
Linos,  Turn-  / 
ing  Anglos  A  ; 
and  otc.  /  Ym 


ThoBos- 
from  is 
nsod  and  on- 
d  o  r  s  o  d  by 
Schools,  Exton- 
sion  Sorrico  & 
,  Indiridual 
^  Londownors 
^  aTorr* 

felk  whora 


Anyono  can  eporato  a  BOSTROM  lorol  by 
following  tho  simplo  diroction  booklot  includod 
with  oach  Instrumont.  Wo  manufacturo  3 
modols:  Farm  Lovol,  Contractors  Lorol,  Con- 
Tortiblo  LoroL  All  BOSTROM  Lorols  aro  sold 
on  tho  guorantoo  of  satisfaction  or  monoy 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  litoroturo,  pricos 
and  Bcuno  of  our  distributor  noar  you. 

» MrmAy  Maanfaetorlac  C*. 
534  Stonewall  St..  S.W.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


There's  No 
Problem  Land  When 

TOWNER'S 
STUBBLE  PLOW 

is  in  the  Field 


Made  only  by  Towner,  here  s  the 
one  plow  designed  for  “unplow- 
able”  soil.  Brush,  sod,  stubborn 
soils  plow  almost  as  easily  as 
ordinary  soils  with  this  power- 
packed,  three-ton  plow.  Built  to 
stand  the  gaff  behind  large  trac¬ 
tors,  Towner’s  Stubble  Plow  has 
a  low  draft  line  to  insure  equal 
penetration  of  all  plow  blades  . . . 
leaves  the  land  level  and  smooth. 

TOWNER  HIGH  SPEED 
OFFSET  PLOW 


You  gam  a  full  seven  days’  start 
with  this  High  Speed  Offset  Plow 
engineered  for  rapid  operation  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  all  types  of 
soil.  The  double  rows  of  blades 
plow  and  harrow  up  to  8  inches 
deep  . . .  leave  the  soil  level  and 
well  mulched. 

See  these  Towner  Tillage  Tools  at 
your  dealer,  or  send  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  free,  illustrated 
literature.  There’s  no  obligation. 


Towner  Manufacturing  Co. 


SANTA  ANA  19,  CALIFORNIA 
1202  N.  LINDEN  ST.,  BLOOMINGTON  19,  ILL. 
Makers  of  quality  farm  equipment  for  40  years. 


Towner  Manufacturing  Co. 

Santa  Ana  19,  California 

Please  send  me  your  literature.  I  am 
interested  in  your ; 

Stubble  Plow  □ 

High  Speed  Offset  Plow  □ 


CHOOSE  THE  DAVIS  LOADER 


Looking  for  an  easier  way  to  handle  those  tough  jobs? 
Then  it’s  time  you  had  the  handiest  help  you  can  get  on 
the  farm . . .  that’s  a  completely  hydraulic  Davis  Loader. 
By  a  simple  flick  of  your  wrist  you  can  load  manure,  feed 
silage,  stack  hay,  dig  a  trench,  build  a  pond,  or  any  one 
of  a  hundred  different  hard  chores.  It’s  dependable,  too. 
That’s  because  it’s  quality  constructed  with  extra  strength 
built  in  to  harness  all  the  power  of  even  the  biggest 
tractors.  No  other  loader  can  give  as  much  performance, 
quality,  and  versatility  for  your  money.  Priced  less  than 
you  would  expect.  Fits  most  popular  tractors.  Available 
at  better  dealers  throughout  the  nation. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 

MID-WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1009  S.  WEST  ST.  DEPT.  F  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


the  acre  as  well  as  a  healthy  application  of  commercial  fertilizer.” 

Once  the  land  is  leveled,  Svedman  keeps  it  that  way  by  going 
over  it  with  a  farm-sized  Eversman  leveler  before  planting. 

Until  recently  all  of  the  water  Svedman  and  the  other  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  area  used  came  from  the  Poudre  River,  which  is  a 
tributaiA'  of  the  Platte.  Now,  they  are  beginning  to  get  water 
from  the  Big  Thompson  project  which  brings  water  through  a 
seven-mile  tunnel  from  the  west  slope  of  the  Great  Divide  and 
empties  it  into  the  Horsetooth  Reservoir — a  natural  trough 
fonned  by  a  hogback  ridge  and  the  mountain  side. 

Using  this  water  at  the  rate  of  around  two  and  a  half  acre 
feet  a  year  on  each  acre  of  irrigated  land  (an  acre  foot  is  enough 
water  to  cover  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  a  foot,  or  326,000  gallons) 
Svedman  is  raising  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  pinto  beans,  barley,  and 
corn.  ‘‘When  we  have  the  water  we  can  raise  seven  or  eight  tons 
of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  and  I'OO  bushel  corn.  When  water  is  short 
we  may  wind  up  raising  tuck  com.  ^Vhat’s  tuck  com?  That’s 
when  you  can  tuck  the  han  est  into  your  vest  pocket.” 

Sugar  beets,  which  arc  raised  partly  for  the  tops,  which  arc 
fed  to  cattle,  and  the  beet  pulp  which  only  farmers  raising  beets 
can  buy  back  from  the  reflnery,  are  planted  early  in  March.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  gemiinate 
the  seed  and  get  them  started,  though  some  years  they  must  be 
“irrigated  up.”  In  normal  years  Svedman’s  beets  are  irrigated 
for  the  first  time  about  the  first  of  June  and  four  or  five  times 
after  that  until  October  when  they  are  dug,  topped,  and  shipped. 
Corn  is  planted  the  middle  of  May,  irrigated  about  the  first  of 
July  and  at  silking  and  tasseling.  Svedman  irrigates  alfalfa  twice, 
once  before  the  first  cutting  and  once  later  in  the  summer.  “The 
time  and  amount  of  irrigation,”  he  said,  “depends  on  the  kind 
of  soil  you’re  farming.  Twenty  miles  from  here,  I  know  farmers 
who  are  working  sandier  soil  that  have  to  irrigate  at  least  twice 
as  often  as  we  do.  But  no  matter  what  your  soil,  irrigation  is 
what  it  takes  to  grow  crops  out  here,  and  land  leveling  stretches 
the  water.” 

Com  Is  Too  Thirsty 

In  north  central  Kansas  where  a  tantalizing  18  to  25  inches  of 
rain  kept  the  old-timers  believing  they  were  part  of  the  corn  belt, 
three  neighbors  near  Woodston,  Albert  Macy,  George  Young, 
and  Ivan  Grimes,  have  pooled  their  knowledge  on  fighting  the 
drouth  and  come  up  with  the  same  answer:  the  crop  must  fit 
the  weather.  “When  I  was  a  kid,”  Macy  recalls,  “there  were 
com  cribs  all  over  the  farm — and  in  good  years  we  filled  them.” 

Now’  farmers  in  this  area  have  abandoned  this  uncertain 
crop  and  turned  to  the  sorghums  for  a  companion  to  their  wheat. 
Usually  the  rotation  is  wheat;  one  year  of  the  milo  sorghums  for 
grain;  and  either  a  fallow  year  or  sorghum  for  silage.  Wheat 
does  not  do  well  following  grain  sorghum  because  of  lack  of 
moisture,  but  milo  can  follow  wheat.  Sometimes  it  follows  very 
closely.  “Last  spring  we  had  a  lot  of  wind,”  Macy  said,  “first 
from  the  south,  blowing  dirt  against  the  fences,  and  then  from 
the  north,  blowing  our  neighbor’s  dirt  onto  the  piled  up  fence 
hummock.  The  last  big  blow,  on  April  19,  left  sixty  acres  of  our 
wheat  with  nothing  growing  but  three  thistles.  We  planted  the 
field  to  Westland  milo  and  made  a  grain  crop.” 

George  Young,  Macy’s  neighbor,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  District,  said,  “There’s  probably  been  more 
research  done  out  here  on  grain  sorghum  than  on  any  other 
plant  in  the  past  few  years.  Why,  during  the  war  when  there 
was  a  shortage  of  cassava  root,  they  even  made  tapioca  from 
milo  grain.  Milo  is  a  crop  that  will  ride  with  the  punch — during 
wet  spells  it  thrives  and  when  it  turns  dry  it  stops  growing  and 
just  waits  for  water.  We  harv’est  anywhere  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  Last  year  the  price  support 
loan  was  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  a  hundred  pounds  which 
comes  out  to  about  a  dollar  fifteen  a  bushel.  Another  big  advan¬ 
tage  of  milo  is  that  we  can  use  our  wheat  equipment  to  plant 
and  harv’est  it.” 

Both  Macy  and  Young  insist  that  the  neighborhood  expert 
on  milo  culture  is  Ivan  Grimes,  who  raises  certified  rnilo  seed. 
Grimes  laughs  at  such  a  compliment  and  says,  “All  I  know  is 
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Mew!  Smalley 
FEED-MAKER 


Smalley  offers  a  new  mill  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  type.  Illustration  shows  mill 
with  MIX-ALL  attachment,  grimjing 
cob  corn  and  mixing  concentrates  into 
tlve  ground  fee<l  —  all  in  one  operation. 
A  sure  saver  of  time  and  feed  costs. 

Available  for  belt  drive.  PTO  drive 
and  standard  .3-point  mounting.  WRITE 
FOR  DETAIIii. 


SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

587  York  St.,  Monitowoc,  Wisconsin 


Effective 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 


can  apply  successful  business  princi¬ 
ples  and  proven  scientific  methods  to 
your  farm.  A  professional  farm  man¬ 
ager  is  ready  to  organize  and  super¬ 
vise  your  farm  operation  to  assure 
maximum  returns. 


Accurate 

FARM  APPRAISALS 


based  on  sound  judgment  of  values, 
prices,  yields,  soil  productivity  and 
managemnt  will  provide  a  basis  for 
buying,  selling  and  taxation  of  farms 
or  ranches.  A  trained,  experienced 
rural  appraiser  can  do  the  job  for  you. 


Write  today  for  full  information  and 
list  of  Professional  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  .Appraisers  for  your  area. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


H.  E.  Stalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


what  my  wife  tells  me.  She  listens  to  all 
the  experiment  station  reports  on  the 
radio  and  when  I  come  in  for  lunch  she 
tells  me  how  to  farm.”  Grimes  goes  over 
his  stubble  land  with  a  rotary  cutter  to 
shred  and  spread  the  stalks.  He  then  works 
the  soil  with  a  Graham  plow  with  sweeps 
attached  to  the  chistds  and  goes  over  it  yet 
again  with  just  the  chisels.  Before  planting 
his  Westland  milo,  he  got's  over  the  soil 
with  a  tooth  harrow.  Though  Midland 
milo  is  a  better  yielder,  Grimes  prefers 
Westland  because  it  doesn’t  lodge  and  will 
hold  its  grain  until  snow  flies  if  harvesting 
is  delayed. 

Milo  seed,  treated  with  cerosan  or  Ag- 
rox,  is  planted  around  the  middle  of  June. 
It  is  planted  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep  with  a  wheat  drill.  In  order  to 
get  the  thinnest  possible  planting — these 
growers  have  found  that  three  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre  outyields  heavier  plant¬ 
ings — c'very  other  tube  is  blocked  off  and 
adapters  to  slow  down  the  seeding  are 
worked  into  the  other  tubes. 

During  the  growing  season  of  105  days, 
the  milo  is  cultivated  as  little  as  possible. 
Each  cultivation,  it  has  been  found,  turns 
up  mt^ist  earth  to  evaporation  and  loses 
the  equivalent  of  an  inch  rainfall.  One 
year  Grimes  got  away  without  any  culti¬ 
vating;  usually  he  has  to  cultivate  once. 

Harvesting  in  October  or  November  is 
done  with  the  regular  wheat  combine. 
“All  you  have  to  do  is  to  slow  down  the 
cylinder  to  keep  from  cracking  the  grain 
and  to  opR'n  up  the  concave.  With  these 
adjustments,  the  combine  will  sail  right 
through  a  field  of  milo,”  Grimes  said. 


Increasing  Com  Yields  During  Drouth 
Corn  growers  in  Missouri  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  experiments  on  soil  fertility 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Missouri 
with  close  attention.  This  work,  done 
largely  by  G.  E.  Smith  and  D.  D.  Smith 
(no  kin)  on  the  farms  and  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots  has  shown  that  deep,  heavy 
fertilization  helps  the  com  plant  push  its 
roots  four  to  six  feet  into  the  ground  to 
drink  up  all  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  They 
also  have  shown  that  the  available  mois¬ 
ture  is  used  more  economically — a  well 
fertilized  field  of  corn  produced  79  bushels 
to  the  acre  using  5,600  gallons  of  water 
for  each  bushel  produced;  a  poorly  fer¬ 
tilized  field  yielded  only  18  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  consumed  21,000  gallons  for 
each  bushel. 


These  findings  were  not  lost  on  Silas 
McCubbin,  who  farms  700  acres  near 
Sturgeon,  Missouri,  with  his  father-in-law, 
Odie  Riley.  “We  started  heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion  in  1952,”  McCubbin  said.  “That  year 
we  poured  on  a  miserable  lot  of  fertilizer — 
800  pounds  of  10-8-6  to  the  acre  as  plow 
down  and  200  pounds  of  12-12-12  as 
starter.  That  year,  which  was  dry  but  not 
too  bad  of  a  com  year,  we  har\ested  124 
bushel  to  the  acre  and  won  the  Sturgeon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  com  raising  tro¬ 
phy.  The  ne.xt  year,  which  was  a  real  dry 


NEW,  COLORFUL 
FLORIDA 
FARM  ROOKLET 

Send  for  this  new,  40-page  booklet 
on  Florida  farming.  Just  off  the  press, 
it  contains  up-to-date  information  on 
all  types  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Florida — and  il’s  free! 

Note  these  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  features. 

•  60  illustrations  of  Florida  farming 
scenes  with  14  in  full  color 

•  Detailed  data  on  truck  farming, 
citrus,  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  poultry, 
swine,  tropical  fruits,  ornamentals. 
Florida  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Florida  State  Farmers* 
Markets. 

•  Sources  for  obtaining  special  pub¬ 
lications  and  bulletins  ^n  Florida 
farming  and  for  information  on 
farms  for  sale,  etc. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  new 
Florida  Farming  booklet  —  today! 
Then  plan  a  sightseeing  vacation  in 
Florida  soon  that  will  include  visits 
to  the  farm  areas.  Fast-growing  Florida 
needs  experienced  farmers  with  ade¬ 
quate  capital  and  knowledge  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming  methods.  Every  year  more 
farmers  are  discovering  opportunities 
in  Florida  for  profitable  farming  and 
happier  liviifg. 

FLORIDA 
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saves  time  in  discing— gives  you  better  covering  in  plowing 

Brillion  Cut-All  Rotary  Shredders 


NCE  over  with  a  Brillion  cuts  trash 
down  to  size.  It  shreds  heavy 
growth  u>  short  lengths  in  a  cyclone  of 
whirling  steel  .  .  .  conditions  the  sur< 
face  so  your  disc  works  smoother,  your 
plow  covers  cleaner,  your  planter  seeds 
to  a  well-mulched  bed. 

Brillion  Cut- All  Rotary  Shredders  do 
it  the  shockless  way.  You  can  go  into 
beasy  cotton  and  com  ...  or  tough 
saplings,  brush,  orchard  prunings  .  .  . 
without  transferring  sudden  jolts  to 
your  tractor.  It’s  as  easy  on  your  trac¬ 
tor  as  mowing  hay. 

The  reason  is  Brillion’s  friction  slip- 
clutch  blade  control  with  adjustable 
tension.  This  enables  you  to  go  into 
heasy  brush  without  clanger  to  trans¬ 
mission  gears,  bearings,  shafts  or  P.T.O. 
It  cushions  shocks ...  it  smooths  out  the 
jars  ...  it  lets  you  move  along  faster. 

Each  set  of  blades  in  the  Cut-All 
Shredder  is  independently  controlled 


through  the  friction  slip-clutch.  If  an 
obstruction  stops  one  the  other  keeps 
cutting. 

Yet,  for  all  of  its  extra  value  and 
features,  the  Brillion  costs  you  less  to 
own  than  units  of  comparable  capac¬ 
ity.  And,  with  its  new  "Cobra-Head” 
blower,  it  gives  you  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  loading  as  you  shred  .  .  .  gis  es 
you  a  simple,  easy-to-use  machine  that 
does  two  jobs  in  one  field  operation. 

Your  Brillion  dealer  has  complete 
information.  See  him  soon.  For  folder 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


ROTARY  SHREDDERS 


os  easy  on  your  tractor  as  a  P.T.O.  mower 


IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT,  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


INC.,  Dept.  ltS-3-9,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 
i  Implements  I've  checked  below. 

|rs  □  Pulverizers  □  Lift-All  Cylinder 
iddftsi  in  the  margin 


MIltlON  SUtt-STANO  SEEDCRS 
legumes  sepa- 
Oush 

\  cover,  firm  in 
All  seed  placed 
’^ch  of  seedbed. 
'4",  8’  and  10'. 


LIFT-ALL  HYDRAULIC  cylinder 
raises  and  lowers  wheel-type 
equipment  for  transport,  holds 
gouge  wheels  at  positive  settings, 
does  the  work  of  a  bond  lift,  hy¬ 
draulically.  1  '/>  ton.  8-inch  stroke. 
Hand  operated. 


one,  we  plowed  down  200  pounds  of 
0-45-0,  200  pounds  of  0-0-60,  and  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  along  with  starter  fertilizer. 
We  raised  our  yield  to  127  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  we  came  in  second  to  John  and 
Clyde  Finlay  in  the  corn  contest.  They 
were  using  lots  of  fertilizer  too.” 

In  1954  MeCubbin  used  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizer  he  had  the  year  before — and  ran 
into  a  surprise.  “The  corn  made  such  a 
good  start  that  the  College  brought  out 
two  different  classes  to  look  at  it,”  Me¬ 
Cubbin  recalls.  “At  tasseling  time  it  was 
two  weeks  ahead  of  corn  grown  on  low 
fertility  ground.  Then  the  weather  hit  us. 
Right  at  tasseling  time  we  got  a  heat  spell 
when  the  tempK-rature  went  up  to  113 
degrees  and  it  was  hot  day  and  night  with 
a  hot  wind  blowing.  The  corn  burned  and 
the  ears  didn’t  seem  to  be  properly  pol¬ 
linated  so  I  cut  most  of  it  for  silage.  The 
part  of  the  crop  we  left  standing  made  20 
bushel,  which  is  about  what  unfertilized 
corn  did  last  year.  It  wasn’t  the  fertilizer 
did  it;  it  was  being  right  at  tasseling  when 
the  hot  winds  hit  us.” 

Proof  of  McCubbin’s  theor>-  that  it  was 
the  hot  wind  rather  than  the  fertilizer 
that  done  him  in.  is  given  by  his  chief 
rivals  in  the  corn  growing  contest.  John 
and  his  son,  Clyde  Finlay,  whose  380  acre 
farm  is  15  miles  away  on  the  other  side 
of  Sturgeon.  The  Finlays,  like  McCub- 
bin,  poured  the  fertilizer  to  the  land,  but 
their  corn  held  was  protected  from  the 
wind  on  three  sides  by  bluffs  and  trees. 
When  harvest  time  came  in  this  terrible 
corn  year  they  husked  out  102  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

“VV’e  made  over  a  hundred  bushels,  but 
we  didn’t  win  the  com  contest,”  John 
Finlay  said.  “Since  everyone  who  was  hit 
by  the  winds  lost  their  crop — and  we  were 
about  the  only  ones  who  weren’t  hit  by 
it —  they  decided  to  call  off  the  contest.  I 
told  them  I  thought  I  would  want  to  call 
it  off  too — if  I  were  them.” 

No  Retreat 

This  time,  unlike  the  drouth  of  the 
thirty’s,  there  is  no  Grapes  of  Wrath 
exodus  from  the  dust  bowl.  Farmers  are 
staying  and  fighting  it  out  with  the 
weapons  which  have  been  developed  or 
which  have  come  to  be  accepted  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Where  there  is  enough  mois¬ 
ture,  soil  is  being  tied  down  and  improved 
with  legumes;  stubble  and  clods  fight  the 
wind  in  the  dryer  areas;  land  leveling  is 
stretching  the  water  supply;  new  crops 
are  planted  where  old  ones  failed  becausi* 
they  were  not  adapted ;  plow-down  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  coaxing  the  roots  down  to  moist- 
cr  soils.  One  or  more  of  these  practices 
are  being  used  on  the  successful  drouth- 
stricken  farms  and  the  farmers  have  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  at  them  during  good 
years.  They  hav'e  found  that  they  pay. 
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Here’s  the  first  low-cost,  easy  way  to  apply 
nitrogen  and  complete  fertilizers  in  liquid  form 
.  .  .  save  time,  money  and  back-breaking  labor. 
Exclusive  Krause-Liberty  System  accurately 
applies  plant  foods  at  desired  rates  above  or 
beneath  the  soil.  Unique  hose  pump  works  like 
milking  a  cow  .  .  .  will  not  vapor  lock  nor  clog. 
No  corrosion  stoppages  ...  so,  no  expensive 
special  tanks  to  buy.  Easy  to  install  on  any 
tractor  .  .  .  and  priced  so  every  farmer  can 
afiFord  to  own  one.  Get  details  now  —  write, 
wire  or  call*  Krause  Plow  Corp.,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  —  phone  MOhawk  5-4421. 


as  for  the  west 


KRAUSE  CHISEl-miER 


KRAUSE  TILLAGE  TOOLS 
first  and  today  foremost  for 
money-making  dryland 
farming 

Ever  since  Henry  Krause  built  the  first  one-way 
disc  plows  in  Kansas  over  30  years  ago,  dryland 
farmers  have  favored  Krause  tillage  tools.  You31 
know  why,  when  you  use  any  Krause  imple¬ 
ment.  For  example,  take  the  Krause  Chisel- 
Tiller.  This  versatile  heavy-duty  tool  can  plow, 
chisel,  fallow  and  cultivate.  Adjustable  wheel 
spacing,  interchangeable  points,  spikes  or 
sweeps,  positive  penetration  and  high  clearance 
are  plus  features.  For  the  full  story,  contact* 
Krause  Plow  Corp.,  Hutchinson,  Kan.  —  phone 
MOhawk  5-4421. 


BIG(,EST  BOOB  I\  THE  BARNYARD 

{Continued  from  page  65) 

A  wild  turkey,  iiK'eting  one  of  these  creatures,  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  letting  a  proud  siiiht  lift  the  corner  of  his  well-cur\ed 
beak,  for  the  modern  domestic  turkey  is  the  moron  of  the  barn¬ 
yard.  In  comparison,  a  goose  is  an  intellectual  giant  and  a  hen 
is  a  keen  thinker.  The  turkey  is  so  stupid  he  has  to  be  taught 
what  food  is.  while  his  sense  of  moral  values  is  so  deficient  that 
it  is  often  necessar\’  to  put  a  muzzle  on  his  beak  to  prevent  canni¬ 
balism.  And  as  if  that  isn’t  enough  he  is  also  susceptible  to 
approximately  1 7  diseases. 

These  shortcomings  make  the  turkey  hard  to  raise.  As  the 
foreman  of  one  of  Canada’s  largest  turkey  farms  has  remarked. 
“A  lot  of  farmers  think  raising  turkeys  is  a  short  cut  to  the  luna¬ 
tic  asylum.”  Nevertheless,  many  people  do  raise  them  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  rising  steadily  since  turkey  has  become  everyday  meat 
instead  of  a  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  luxurv’. 

Turkey-raising  practices  var\’.  Some  large-scale  operators 
cover  the  entire  cycle—  im  ubating  eggs,  raising  poults,  feeding 
for  market.  Others  buy  day-old  poults  ( technically,  a  poult  is  a 
turkey  of  such  tender  years  that  its  sex  is  not  discernible)  and 
go  on  from  there.  Still  other  raisers  buy  “started  poults” — poults 
from  10  days  to  several  weeks  old — and  feed  them  into  table¬ 
sized  gobblers. 

Whatever  the  plan,  there  are  problems.  Without  artificial 
incubation,  production  would  be  slow.  Left  to  itself,  the  hen 
turkey  could,  no  doubt,  lay  a  clutch  of  eggs  and  brood  them 
until  they  hatch.  The  broody  urge  in  the  hen  turkey,  incident¬ 
ally,  is  shown  by  persistent  nesting,  hissing  and  walking  on  tip¬ 
toe.  While  the  hen  is  thus  engaged  in  motherhood  she  quits  lay¬ 
ing.  thus  reducing  the  fanner’s  output.  Further,  as  soon  as  the 
poult  climbs  out  of  the  shell,  it  can  pick  up  such  items  as  lice, 
typhoid,  coccidiosis,  fowl  pox  or  blackhead  from  the  proud,  but 
not  necessarily  healthy,  mother. 

For  increased  turkey  production,  the  industry  has  turned  to 
artificial  incubation  and  brooding.  This  brings  its  own  troubles 
such  as  disease  spread  through  overcrowding,  poor  growth,  or 
rickets,  but  these  can  be  avoided  by  providing  proper  tempera¬ 
ture.  a  balanced  diet  and  good  ventilation. 

There  are  several  types  of  incubators,  but  the  general  idea 
is  to  maintain  a  constant  tempertaure  (  about  99  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit),  a  fairly  high  humidity,  and  good  ventilation.  The 
ventilation  is  necessary,  because  the  growing  embryo  exhales 
carbon  dioxide  through  the  shell  and  would  smother  to  death 
with  the  incubator  clo.sed  up.  The  irnportanci'  of  fresh  air  was 
shown  in  expt'riments  with  hatcheries  on  the  high,  dr>-  plateau 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  where  thousands  of  turkeys 
roam  the  range  like  cattle.  The  altitude  is  about  a  mile  high  and 
hatcheries  were  experiencing  a  50  per  cent  mortality  rate  until 
fresh  oxygen  was  pumped  into  the  \'entilating  system,  whereupon 
the  hatching  figure  went  up  18  per  cent. 

While  the  incubating  is  proceeding  to  its  29th  day  climax,  the 
eggs  are  turned  frequently.  This  is  supposed  to  allow  the  growing 
embiAO  to  orient  itself  inside  the  shell,  and  the  egg  is  supposed  to 
be  turned  ever\’  three  hours,  night  and  day. 

After  the  embno  has  “pipped”  the  shell,  it  is  called  a  poult 
and  has  to  be  brooded — supplied  with  wannth  either  from  a 
mother  turkey,  a  foster  mother  hen,  or  artificially  in  brooder 
houses.  If  it  is  the  latter,  they  are  kept  wann  either  by  heat  lamps 
or  by  brooder  stoves.  The  stoves  are  often  fueled  with  oil,  which 
is  preferred  to  electricity  by  many  farmers  owing  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  power  failure.  Also,  oil-burning  brooder  stoves, 
while  more  dangerous,  are  usually  more  economical  and  costs  are 
a  vdtal  factor  in  turkey  raising — five  per  cent  is  considered  a  good 
return  and.  if  the  Christmas  market  goes  the  wrong  way,  the 
farmer  may  end  up  with  a  net  loss.  This  is  one  reason  turkeys  are 
raised  on  ranges  if  possible — they’re  fond  of  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects  and  grass. 

If  the  farmer  is  aiming  at  the  Christmas  market  he  will  start 
his  pKjults  around  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  June,  since  it 
takes  about  28  weeks  of  steady  nibbling  to  pack  edible  white  and 
dark  meat  on  the  bigger  birds.  The  poults  are  separated  from 


Harvest  Early- 
More  Grain  —  Sel 
at  a  Higher  Price 


JET  CROP  ORTERS-Indirect  Heat. 
Used  all  over  the  world  for  safe, 
fast,  economical  dr>in^  for  both  hay 
and  (train.  Can't  burn  or  contaminate 
crops  with  soot  or  fumes  because  of 
unique  heat  exchanger  system.  Dry 
up  to  24  tons  of  hay  per  day;  up  to 
2800  bushels  of  (train  per  day. 

6  MODELS 

A  size  and  type  for  every  farm. 
HABCO  r.T.O.  DRYER  WITH  BIN 
Semi-Indirect  Heat- Completely  Portable 
For  hi^h  temperature  drying  and  low- 
cost  operation.  Can  be  run  from 
P.T.O.,  ^as  en(tine  or  electric  motor. 
Reduces  moisture  in  280  bushels  of 
corn  from  22%  to  1S%  in  two  hours. 
Dries  small  grain  faster. 

with  fha  NEW  quick-fastening 
WEDGE  CLAMP  for 
qreater  strength,  safetw  - 

and  ease  of  eroction. 


•GALVANNEALED  ALL-STEEL 
PERMANENT 

CORN  CRIBS 


a  2  gauge  bar  mesh  steel 
a  Superior  construction 
a  Easiest  to  erect,  fill, 
empty 

a  3  popular  sixes 

•Galvannealed  means  that  steel 
and  copper  are  annealed  to¬ 
gether;  no  zinc  coating  as  in 
ordinary  cribs. 


ALUMINUM  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
4"  .  B"  •  10"  Oiamatars 
Rell-Fermad — Fusion-Waldad 
**’"*'*•  «  Roll-formed  of  high  strength,  cor¬ 
rosion  resistant  aluminum,  and 
fusion  welded  at  the  seam  by 
electric  arc.  Hydrostatically  tested 
at  working  pressures.  A  stronger, 
more  satisfactory  pipe  in  every 
w —  respect. 


GATES 

,  Easiest  to  control — positive  flo' 
work  with  both  high  and  low  pressure. 

ALWAYS  SF»EC 

Send  Coupon  for  Complete  Information 


Mdhf  Mff.  C«.  Da^.Q'i 
PUatn  send  mfonnatien  on 
□  Crop  Dryers  Q  Drying  Bins 
Q  Irrigation  pipe  ond  equipment 


NAME 


ADDRESS  OR  RFO. 


STATE 


adult  turkeys,  usually  in  mobs  of  200.  The 
brooder  house  floor  is  of  slats,  or  wire 
mesh,  to  keep  the  birds  off  the  ground, 
since  if  there  is  any  disease  germ  lurking 
in  the  soil,  the  turkey  will  catch  it.  This 
sanitary  floor  has  its  own  drawback — if  a 
poult  sticks  his  leg  through  between  the 
slats  and  becomes  trapped,  the  other 
poults  in  the  neighborhood  may  leap  on 
him  with  joyful  gobbles  and  peck  him 
to  death.  Why  this  is  so,  no  one  knows — 
a  turkey  won’t  talk. 

In  this  artificial  environment — or  be¬ 
cause  the  bird  is  hopelessly  stupid — the 
poult  has  to  be  taught  to  eat  and  drink. 
Some  growers  put  small  pieces  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  into  the  prepared  turkey 
“mash,”  others  put  marbles— especially 
green  marbles — into  both  the  mash  and 
the  drinking  water.  The  idea  was  that 
the  poidt  would  peck  at  the  marble  and 
stumble  on  the  food.  Turkey-starter  mash 
is  finely-ground,  not  too  appetizing,  so  one 
current  practice  is  to  spread  a  mixture 
of  cracked  com,  wheat  and  oats  on  top. 
Eventually  the  poult  gets  the  idea. 

Mortality  rates  vary  widely — depending 
on  the  skill  and  luck  of  the  grower — but 
on  the  average,  up  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
poults  will  pass  away  before  they  reach 
12  weeks.  Besides  never  learning  to  eat, 
poults  have  died  from:  smothering,  chok¬ 
ing  to  death  on  straws  or  sticks,  getting 
stepped  on,  being  struck  by  lightning, 
drowning,  catching  such  ailments  as  pul- 
lonim,  typhoid,  idcers  of  the  gizzard,  coc- 
cidosis,  sinus — a,  disease  which  produces 
yellow  spots  on  the  liver  and  is  usually 
fatal.  They  have  also  fallen  prey  to  coyo¬ 
tes.  dogs,  cats,  rats,  skunks,  hawks,  owls, 
or  their  own  cannibal  cousins.  And  they 
are 'often  frightened  to  death. 

Young  turkeys  slip  easily  into  cannibal¬ 
ism  owing  to  their  habit  of  picking  at 
each  other’s  feathers.  If  this  happens  to 
draw  blood,  the  other  birds — moved  by 
some  dark,  psychotic  impulse — fall  on  the 
victim  and  finish  the  job.  One  way  to 
prevent  this  mob  massacre  is  by  muzzling 
the  turkey  with  a  small  wire  device  known 
as  a  turkey  bit,  which  prevents  him  from 
fully  closing  his  beak  on  a  buddy’s  feather, 
but  still  lets  him  eat. 

Put  Out  on  Range 

As  soon  as  the  poult  reaches  the  stage 
where  artificial  heat  is  not  necessary 
(about  six  weeks),  he  (or  she)  is  put  out 
on  the  range,  but  it  must  be  fresh  land 


BLACKSTRAP 

MOLASSES 

National 

Molasses  Company 

ORELAND,  PA., 


universal 

STANCHION  TYPE  SANITARY* 
PIPELINE  MILKING  SYSTEM 


Even  with  a  small  herd,  your  daily 
"milk  lifting”  will  total  a  ton  or 
more  ...  lifting,  carrying,  strain¬ 
ing  and  cooling  .  .  .  that’s  weight 
lifting  that  belongs  in  a  circus. 

With  a  Universal  Sanitary  Pipeline 
Milking  System  the  milk  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  cow  to  cooler  automa¬ 
tically  through  a  glass  or  stainless 
steel  pipeline  ...  all  you  need  to 
do  is  transfer  a  light  weight  pulsa- 
tor  and  teat  cup  assembly  from 
cow  to  cow.  Milk  is  not  exposed  to 
barn  odor  contamination  and  filter¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the  line.  The  entire 
pipeline  system  is  washed  and  ster¬ 
ilized  in-place  mechanically  while 
you  do  other  chores.  You’ll  pro¬ 
duce  quality,  low  bacterial  milk 
with  less  milking  time  and  less  ef¬ 
fort.  That^s  Profitable  Dairying  and 
worth  looking  into. 

Insert  the*'world’s  most 
dependable  pulsator” 
into  the  automatic  stall 
cock,  attach  the  milk 
hose  to  the  pipeline 
and  you’re  ready 
to  milk. 


SAVES 

TONS  OF 

'"WEIGHT  LIFTING"’ 


*Aho  manufacturers  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Walk-Thru  and  Tandem 
Type  Milking  Systems,  Floor 
^  Type  and  Suspended  Type 
Milkers. 


FREE 


PLANNING  KIT 


You’ll  find  it  helpful  in  laying 
out  your  own  milking  system. 

Ask  your  Universal  dealer 
or  write  for  your  copy. 


BACKED  BY  39  YEARS  OF  MILKER  MANUFACTURING  *KN0W-H0W* 


//  / 

•’  AMERICA’S  FINEST 

Umuersal 

• 

DAIRY  FARMS 

MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 

• 

NATIONAL  COOPERATIVES,  INC. 

•  CHOOSE  UNIVERSAL 

• 

5043  First  Ave..  Albert  Lea.  Minn.  UiiBiliiiflyi 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Do  YOU  have  a  FARM  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM? 

We  have  been  solving  them 
successfully  for  25  years 

NOTHING  takes  the  place  of  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  managing  farms.  We’ve  been  at  it  for  a  quarter 
century,  and  every  year,  as  experience  is  piled  on  ex- 
perience,  we  get  better  results  for  our 
clients. 

Check  the  list  of  services  we  render 
to  investors  and  farm  owners.  Your  in¬ 
quiries  are  cordially  invited. 


OPEKASIT 


Ganarol  Offico,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Fiold  officos  in  Lebanon  and 
London,  OHIO  •  Bath,  IND.  •  Goorgotown,  KY.  •  Charlottosvillo, 
VA.  •  Albany,  GA.  (also  sorvos  Alabama  and  Florida). 


OPEKASIT  SERVICES 

•  Complete  Management 

•  Tenant  Management 

•  Selection  and  Purchase  of 
Land 

•  Supervision 
Consultation 

•  Appraisals 

•  Accounting 

•  Engineering 

•  Construction 

FREE  BOOK.  Write  our  nearest  office 
for  free  copy  of  new,  S2-page  book — 
"More  Farm  Profit  through  Better 
Management’’,  in  which  all  services 
are  clearly  described. 


FORAGEMASTER  AUTOMATIC  FEEDING 


FORAGEMASTER  Rotobunk  Powered  Bunk  that  goes 
around  the  silo  like  a  merry-go-round  makes  the  simplest 
type  of  automatic  feeding.  When  used  with  FORAGE¬ 
MASTER  Silo  Unloader  you  get  the  closest  thing  to  push¬ 
button  feeding  ovoiloble. 


Fpr  informetton  writ#  to 

ROWELL,  INC. 

752  Vondalio  St.,  Oopt.  *‘0",  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(Som#  di*triOutor«liioffi  ffivailaOl*) 
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pumaco 

quipmenf 


SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

Lateral  Moving  Magic 

with 


POWett-SHIFT 


WADE^RAIN  the  LEADER 
in  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


Newest  WADE^RAiN  Mechanized  Moving  Method 


rncc  “FARM-FACTS" 

^ _  Planning  Form 

Send  Coupon  for  your  Free  Copy 
of  "FARM -FACTS  to  help  you 
plan  and  Nome  of  your  nearest 
WADE'RAIN  Dealer. 


Fastest,  easiest  lateral  moving  method  knov/n.  Cuts  crop  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  saves  labor.  TrOctor  moves  up  to  mile  of 
lateral  as  a  unit,  vyithout  going  through  crops.  There's  a 
Wade' Rain  system  that's  right  for 
every  size  farm,  every  type  of  crop, 
■  — —  — including  vyheel- mounted,  engine- 

WO-55  I  driven  POWER -ROLL,  and  famous 
UL  I  WADE'RAIN, 


with  exclusive 
Self-Draining  Loks-ln  Gasket. 


1919  N.  W.  Thurmon  •  Portlond  9,  Oregon 
Please  send  me  my  FREE  Copy  of  “Form-Focts**  ond  the  Nome 
of  Neorest  Wade'Rotn  Dealer. 


Pioneers  in 

SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

Since  1865  Makers  and  Distributors  of 
Form  Equipment  of  the  Highest  Quality 


Wade'Kaln  Dealers  and 
Distributors  Throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada 


each  year.  Tliis  has  led  to  growing  turkeys 
to  maturity  in  confinement,  in  jjermanent 
quarters  remo\ed  from  the  brooding 
houses.  Careful  sanitation  keeps  mortality 
to  a  minimum.  Each  bird  is  allowed  about 
seven  square  feet  of  floor  space,  ample 
for  entertaining.  As  the  bird  matures,  it 
loses  its  taste  for  mash  and  acquires  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  grains  such  as  whole  yellow  corn. 
On  this  diet  it  puts  on  white  meat  and 
fat  and  bee  omes  more  edible  daily. 

Timid — yet  given  to  gobbling  furiously 
at  strangers — friendly  and  curious,  but 
maddened  at  the  sight  of  blood,  the  do¬ 
mestic  turkey  is  as  mixed  up  as  his  an¬ 
cestry.  But  occasionally  the  old  instincts 
seem  to  ajjpear.  During  the  famous  1938 
New  England  huri'icane,  for  example,  tur¬ 
keys  left  their  coops  and  formed  a  “V” 
on  the  ground,  crouching  low  and  facing 
into  the  fierce  wind  that  toppled  barns. 

Again,  in  1945  a  snowstonn  of  his¬ 
torical  proportions  swept  Ontario,  and  a 
Binbrook  fanner  missed  one  of  his  Christ¬ 
mas  turkeys.  Thirty-two  days  later,  on 
January  13,  the  fanner’s  dog  sniffed  and 
then  scraped  at  a  snow  drift.  From  under 
30  inches  of  snow  crawled  the  missing  tur¬ 
key — weak,  thin,  but  still  alive  and  gob¬ 
bling  faintly.  The  turkey  didn’t  get  a 
medal — he  got  fattened  up  for  Easter. 

THE  AUTHOR:  John  I.ar^o,  ■  Canadian,  it  a  man  of 
varied  talentt.  He  earns  his  bread  and  butter  as  an 
oil  companv  worker,  but  he  alto  designs  boats,  tome 
ol  which  will  float  when  placed  on  water,  and  invents 
inventions,  none  of  which  are  yet  in  production.  In  hit 
spare  time  he  writes,  and  hat  the  customary  land-huniter 
that  afflicts  writers.  He  plans  to  own  a  tree  farm, 
because,  at  he  says,  you  don't  have  to  feed  trees. 


$oil  conservation  costs  hit  a  new  low 


does  virtually  any 
soil  moving  job. 


levels,  fills  gulleys,  digs  ponds,  builds 
waterways,  diversions 
,  iiv  I  and  drainage  ditches* 


INCLUDES 
TERRACER, 
SCOOP  and 
ANGLE  DOZER 


Yes,  Tumaco  builds  terraces  for  1V<  a  foot— and  this  in¬ 
cludes  operator’s  time,  fuel  oil,  grease,  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  depreciation  and  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Compare  this  1144  with  34  to  64  a  foot— the  national 
average  cost  for  terracing  and  it’s  easy  to  see  Tumaco  pays 
its  own  way,  wherever  there  is  conservation  work  to  do. 

Even  if  your  terracing  needs  are  small,  you  can  join 
with  your  neighbors  in  making  this  equipment  invest¬ 
ment— or  do  contract  work  for  the  farms  in  your  area. 
It’s  a  money  making  proposition  any  way  you  figure, 
because  Tumaco  offers  complete  soil  moving  services  at 
an  outstanding  low  cost. 

Before  you  buy  any  soil  moving  equipment,  or  BEFORE 
YOU  CONTRACT  for  the  work,  get  the  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  new  Tumaco. 


FAST, 

TIME-SAVING 
Handles  the  dirt 
only  once. 


EASILY 
ATTACHED 
or  REMOVED 
from  tractor  at 
ony  time. 


•  WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  about 
TUMACO  EQUIPMENT  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

910  EAST  MAIN  e  MARION,  KANSAS 
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HIRE  AN  ELECTRIC  FARMHAND 

{Continmd  from  pa<ie  47) 

of  milk  in  his  cooler  for  each  hour’s  work. 
The  smaller  daiiyman  works  harder  and 
loiijcrer  and  yet  pumps  fewer  pounds  of 
milk  per  hour’s  work  into  his  cooler.  Some 
economists  feel  that  an  up-turn  in  dairy 
prices  may  come,  not  from  city  dairies 
sellinj;  more  milk  to  more  people,  but 
from  a  diminishin"  supply  of  on-the-farm 
prtxlucers. 

.•\  run  down  on  the  cost  of  any  piece  of 
harn  equipment,  such  as  a  silo  unloader, 
su""ests  who  can  afford  it  and  why. 

Initial  silo  unloader  investment 
(including  installation  and  wir¬ 
ing)  . $1600.00 

.\nnual  cost:  — 

Depreciation  {(a  5^r)  $80.00 

Repairs  . 32.00 

Insurance,  interest, 

taxes . 48.00 


Pole  Barns  and  farm  buildings  go  up  at 
one-half  to  one-third  usual  cost 


Total  annual  cost  $160.00 

'I'liis  unloader  was  operated  240  days  a 
year.  Dividing  $160  by  240  gave  a  daily 
t  ost  of  67  cents,  to  which  must  be  added 
another  5  cents  for  electricity,  making  a 
total  of  72  cents.  More  frequent  use  would 
reduce  this  cost. 

.At  the  same  fann,  costs  are  kept  on 
electric  barn  cleaners.  The  stanchion  barn 
has  a  central  alley  with  the  cows  facing 
outward, '  a  gutter  behind  each  line  of 
cows.  The  cleaners  in  each  gutter  and  a 
cross  conveyor  move  manure  out  through 
the  barnyard  to  a  stacker.  In  winter  the 
manure  is  stacked.  Whenever  equipment 
can  be  driven  on  the  helds.  that  manure  is 
dumped  directly  into  a  spreader. 

Here  is  the  way  the  cost  hgures  run  on 
this  item: 

Original  investment  (including 

installation  and  wiring)  $18.‘)n.0n 

Annual  cost:  — 

Depreciation  ((a  5%)  $92.00 
Repairs  .  18.00 

Interest,  insurance, 

taxes  .  55.50 


clean  PENTA-treated  poles 
keep  sturdy  buildings  up  for  years  longer 
— resist  rot  and  termites 


The  pole-type  structure  is  the  biggest  news  in 
farm  building  today.  Reason:  these  versatile, 
rugged  buildings  can  often  be  built  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  other  construction.  Poles 
treated  with  clean  penta*  wood  preservative 
cut  construction  costs  of  single  or  multiple- 
purpose  permanent  structures  of  many  types. 

Building  time  and  costs  are  cut  so  sharply 
because  the  pole  plan  eliminates  much  fancy 
sawing,  fitting  and  mortising  —  also  simplifies 
foundations.  And  *PENTAchlorophenol  poles 
protect  against  damage  from  decay  and  ter¬ 
mites;  structures  stay  sound  and  serviceable 
years  longer  with  minimum  upkeep. 

Your  local  lumber  dealer  is  your  best  source  of 
supply  for  quality-controlled  PENTA-treated 
posts  and  poles.  We  suggest  you  see  him  soon. 
And  meantime,  let  us  provide  you  with  helpful 
information  about  how  and  where  PENTA- 
treated  poles,  posts  and  other  wood  can  save 
you  expense,  the  dow  chemical  company. 
Midland,  Michigan. 


Corn  cribs  and  other  structures  are  built 
cheaply,  last  longer  on  pust. \-treated  poles. 


Total  annual  cost 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  PE-860P-*  Midland,  Michigan 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation: 

□  Information  on  pole-typo  buildings. 

n  Tell  me  where  to  buy  clean  PENTA- 
treated  poles. 

Q  Tell  me  where  to  buy  clean  PENTA-pres- 
sure-treated  fence  posts. 


None  Setter 


Sept,  lit  to  Dec.  31  it  Delivery .  .$3.00  per  pair  1 

Jan.  &  Feb.  Delivery .  4.00  per  pair  !■ 

March  &  April  Delivery .  5.00  per  pair  I 

Young  Birdi  (8  to  10  weeks  old,  2/3  grown),  ideoi  for 
restocking,  for  sole  July  to  Nov..  .  .20  birds  for  $22.50 

CHUKAR  PARTRIDGE— 20  Birds.  6  weeks  old . $25.00 

Mature  Birds  . $6.00  per  pair 

Minimum  order:  10  Birds 


Mature 

Birds 


Rural  Route  No. 


State- 


All  price*  F.O.B.  Joplin.  Mo. 

1/3  deposit  required  on  orders,  balance  r.O.n. 

Our  breeders  are  Pullorum  tested  and  welRh  8  osk.  or  over. 

oven-dreHsed  and  froaen  quail,  shipped  with  dry  Ice,  pre¬ 
paid  anywhere  In  V.S.  at  t28*.00  per  dm. 

Sept.  1st  to  Jon.  31st 


you  can  depend  on  DOW  CHEMICALS 


LOWRANCE  QUAIL  FARM 

1730  ricbor 


Joplip  4.  Me. 


NATIONWIDE  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

Mpnufoctured  by  Silage  Equipment,  Inc.,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  for  Dodton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  ond 
other  distributors  of  siloge  equipment  in  U.  S. 
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WHY  SWEAT  AND  DIG 

^  WHEN  THE 


The  cleaners  are  used  an  average  of  275  days  a  year,  making 
their  daily  cost  60  cents.  Electricity  costs  another  5  cents,  for  a 
total  of  63  cents  a  day.  Time  saved  is  estimated  at  25  mnutes  a 
day.  Who  can  spend  63  cents  a  day  to  save  25  minutes?  Ob¬ 
viously,  not  a  dairyman  who  is  earning  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour. 
Yet,  if  the  future  of  dallying  can  be  learned  from  the  past,  the 
men  most  likely  to  succeed  are  those  who  can  handle  more  cows 
per  man  and  thus  put  more  milk  in  the  cooler  per  hour  worked. 

Cow  trainers  for  the  24  cows  cost  $62  installed.  Their  annual 
cost  is: 

Depreciation  {(a  $2.48:  repairs.  .31:  interest,  insur¬ 

ance,  taxes,  $1.86 — a  total  annual  cost  of  $4.65. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  trainers  are  used  240  days  a  year. 
Thus  their  daily  charge  is  about  2  cents.  The  electricity  supplied 
by  a  regular  electric  fence  charger  costs  another  penny,  bringing 
the  daily  cost  to  3  cents.  The  trainers  are  credited  with  saving  the 
men  in  the  barn  an  estimated  15  mir.utes  a  day  in  scraping 
manure  and  grooming  the  cows. 

At  this  same  farm,  the  feed  plant  includes  a  grinder,  metering 
augers,  conveyor,  and  a  wagon  equipped  with  an  unloading 
auger.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  ground  feed  are  fed  daily.  The 
conveyors  move  the  grains  from  storage  bins  to  the  grinder,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  two  tons  of  torn  an  hour.  The  ground  grains  go 
into  separate  metal  hoppers  alongside  other  hoppers  of  purchased 
concentrates  and  bran.  The  amount  of  each  ingredient  going  into 
the  feed  mi.xture  is  carefully  measured  by  metering  de\  ices. 

The  mixed  feed  is  angered  into  a  ton-and-a-half  feed  wagon 
and  the  wagon  is  pulled  to  the  bank  barn  and  put  in  place  above 
the  stanchion  area.  To  deliver  feed  to  the  cows,  a  flip  of  a  switch 
downstairs  starts  the  unloading  auger  on  the  wagon  and  the  feed 
falls  into  a  waiting  cart  through  a  chute  in  the  ceiling. 

Costs  on  the  complete  set-up  are  as  follows: 

Initial  investment:  Hoppers,  metering  equipment  and  motors, 
$2200.00;  grinder  and  7/2  H.P.  motor,  $1100.00;  conveyor, 
$400.00;  feed  wagon,  $600.00;  wiring,  $200.00 — a  total  of 
$4,500.00. 

Annual  cost:  Depreciation  ((S  4^f )  $180.00;  repairs,  $22.50; 
interest,  insurance,  taxes,  $135.00 — a  total  annual  cost  $337.50. 

The  life  expectancy  of  this  equipment  has  been  written  off  at 
20  to  25  years.  Both  common  sense  and  the  manufacturers  will 
tell  you  that  it  will  not  last  that  long — a  feed  mill,  for  example, 
will  do  w’ell  to  be  running  after  10  years.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  care  given  the  equipment  and  how  good  a  repair  man  you 
are.  However,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  people  had  to  pull 
some  hgure  out  of  a  hat,  and  4  and  5  per  cent  came  out.  These 
depreciation  figures  should  be  used  as  something  to  aim  at  rather 
than  expect. 

Estimate  Your  Own  Savings 

Just  because  these  items  pay  out  on  one  farm  doesn’t  mean  they 
will  be  a  wise  investment  on  all  farms.  For  example,  Lynn  Brooks, 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  farm  just  discussed,  feels  that  a  home 
feed  mill  of  the  type  described  above  will  not  pay  out  with  a  herd 
of  fewer  than  40  cows  or  on  a  farm  which  uses  less  than  a  ton 
of  feed  a  week.  He  looks  at  it  this  way:  A  daily  cow  is  fed  an 
average  of  about  7  pounds  of  ground  feed  a  day,  about  50 


'Average  Cost  for  Electricity  Per 
Feeding  with  a  Mcleen  Silo  Unlooder 

Just  push  a  button  and  let  a  McLean  Silo 
Unloader  automatically  feed  your  cattle 
fluffy  and  thoroughly  mixed  fresh  silage. 
The  new  1956  McLean  Silo  Unloader  is 
years  ahead  of  other  automatic  unloaders 
and  gives  you  more  for  the  money.  Many 
operators  are  now  feeding  hundreds  of 
head  in  a  matter  minutes.  It  even 
handles  frozen  and*” grass  silage.  Requires 
no  suspension. ..is  electrically  powered... 
eats  around  and  down  silo.  Sizes  to  fit 
any  tower  silo.  Easy  to  adapt  from  one 
size  to  another.  Installation  is  simple  be¬ 
cause  it  is  assembled  in  sections  like  a 
trick  bicycle. 


LARGE  OPERATORS  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST  USE  THE  FAMOUS 
DODSON  "RED  &  WHITE  TOP" 
SILO  FOR  THE  MOST  ECONOMU 
CAL  SILAGE  STORAGE! 

See  why  farmers  and  stockmen  of  all 
kinds. ..from  ranchers  who  feed  hundreds 
of  head  to  dairymen  with  small  herds... 
find  a  Dodson  “Red  &  White  Top”  silo 
more  economical  than  any  horizontal  type. 
It  lasts  longer  because  it’s  built  stronger. 
Known  for  quality  for  more  than  46  years. 
Made  of  famous  heavy-duty  Air-Cell 
staves. ..available  in  capacities  from  1000 
tons  on  down.  Sold  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  and  Southwest  Missouri.  ^ 


GALVANIZED  Elevators 
16  Ft.  *138  24  Ft.  *178  24  Ft. 
32  Ft.  *290  40  Ft.  *340  JJ 
48  Ft.  *389?  .. 


Silo  Unlooder _ Dodton  “Red  &  White  Top"  Silo _ 

Inquiries  received  from  outside  Dodson  sales  area  will  be 
to  Silage  Equipment  and  nearest  distributor  in  your  area, 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 

TOWN_ 


STATE. 


— Prices  with 
carriage  &  winch 

at  D0D6E  CITY.  KANS.  or  MONMOUTH.  Ill 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

1126  SomMi  Broadway 
Dap*.  B-71 
Far*  WayMa, Indiana 


CUY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

Dap*.  B-71 

Binqhamlon.Naw  York 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

YS7  Ful*on  S*raa* 
Cndar  Falls.  Iowa 


Britt,  Iowa. 

"I'ye  only  had 
my  silo  un¬ 
loader  two 
months,  but  it 
is  certainly  the 
last  piece  of  ( 
equipment  I'd 
part  with",  re¬ 
lates  Walter 
Petersen. 

Mr.  Petersen 
and  his  son 
Jim  feed  25 
head  of  dairy 
cattle  &  young 
stock.  Both  are 

very  enthusi-  i. 

astic  about  their  new  silo  unloader. 


2<  A  DAY 


TO  AUTOMATICAILY 


POWER  PITCH  ENOUGH  SILAGE  FOR  50 
HEAD  OF  STOCK  ** 


“rd  give  up  silage — 
rather  than  go  back 
to  pitching  by  hand'* 


says  Walter  Petersen, 


NEW  FRii  SILO  UNLOADER  CATALOG 


Learn  how  to  make  your  farm  more  labor  free.  Cut  chore 
houra  to  a  minimum. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  /  V 

957  Fulton  Street.  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  new  catalog  on 
rn  SUoUnlooder  Q  Wolk-Thru  Stalls 

Q  Barn  Cleaner  LJ  Crop  Drier 


Mr.  Petersen's  observation  is  very 
pertinent.  Climbing  up  and  down 
the  silo  is  o  tremendous,  and  often 
hazordous  task.  Although  that  silo 
may.  be  only  48  feet  high,  a  win¬ 
ter's  feeding  means  climbing  prac¬ 
tically  4  miles  over  an  awkard 
cold,  ice  covered  ladder.  If  the 
silo  is  higher,  or  has  no  chute, 
this  lob  is  even  more  treocherous. 

One  of  the  most  severe  Jobs  the  silo 
unloader  has  to  do  is  that  of  re¬ 
moving  frozen  silage.  'We've  had 
several  days  of  subzero  weather 
this  winter  and  1  see  absolutely 
no  reason  for  concern  over  frozen 
silage  with  our  unloader.  Frozen 
siloge  used  to  be  a  real  problem, 
not  only  to  break  loose  in  the 
silo,  but  also  to  get  it  broken  up 
so  the  cows  could  eot  it.  The  un¬ 
loader  does  both  jobs  better  than 
I  ever  did  by  hand." 

"It's  amazing"  states  Mr.  Petersen, 
"the  kind  of  results  you  get  with 
new  equipment.  Last  winter,  when 
we  were  throwing  down  silage  by 
hand,  both  Jimmy  and  ids  older 
brother  were  at  home  to  help  with 
the  chores.  They're  both  real  good 
boys  but  when  it  come  time  to 
feed  siiage.  we  used  to  have  some 
real  arguments  os  to  who  was  go¬ 
ing  to  climb  the  silo." 

"That's  not  the  best  part  of  it". 
Jimmy  added.  "Since  the  silo  un- 
loader  cut  chore  time  in  half.  I've 
been  able  to  sleep  that  extra  half 
hour  I've  always  wished  I  could 
do." 


"I  never  realized  feeding  silage 
could  be  so  simple.  All  I  do  is 
throw  the  switch  .  .  .  down  comes 
the  silage  .  .  .  faster  than  I  can 
carry  it  away.  I  never  turn  on  the 
unloader  until  I'm  ready  to  feed. 
10  minutes  time,  the  entire  feeding 
job  is  over",  says  Jimmy. 


Mr.  Petersen  was  quick  to  add, 
"of  all  the  jobs  on  the  farm  that 
ought  to  be  done  mechanicolly. 
there's  none  that  rote  any  higher 
than  throwing  down  silage.  A  man 
is  Just  osking  for  trouble  to  climb 
up  a  cold  ice  covered  silo  chute 
twice  a  day,  work  up  o  good,  sweat 
throwing  down  silage,  and  then 
have  to  go  back  out  into  the  cold 
again  with  damp  clothing  on." 


®SIL0 


UNLOADER 


CUT  HIRED  MAN  WORRIES.  No  hired  man 
can  throw  down  silage  as  cheaply  as  a  Clay 
unloader.  Farm  labor  is  hard  to  get,  harder 
to  hold.  Eliminate  that  worry.  Make  chores 
easier.  Hold  your  own  boys  on  the  farm. 


KEEP  SILO  FROM  STANDING  EMPTY.  Silos 
represent  a  huge  investment.  Idle  silos  repre¬ 
sent  a  complete  loss  of  that  investment.  Save 
silo  investment.  Let  it  make  you  money.  Fill 
your  silo,  empty  it  by  flicking  a  switch. 
Plan  ahead  now  to  make  your  farm  more 
productive,  more  profitable,  more  labor- 
saving,  more  enjoyable.  Clay’s  new  Silo 
Unloader  book  gives  complete  facts  on  stream¬ 
lining  dairy  chores.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 


STOP  DANGEROUS,  DAILY  CLIMBS  UP 
AND  DOWN  SLIPPERY  SILO  CHUTE. 

Decrease  lifting  and  carrying  drudgery. 
Modernize.  Speed  up  entire  feeding  program. 
Push  a  switch  inside  your  barn  .  .  .  power 
pitch  your  silage  right  into  a  cart  ...  in 
minutes .  .  .  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  glass 
of  milk. 

Eliminate  forever  forking  silage  in  a  freezing, 
windy  silo  with  icy  silage  flying  down  your 
neck,  getting  into  your  eyes. 


HAVE  PALATABLE  SILAGE  ...  THE  YEAR 
ROUND.  Silage  comes  down  ready  to  eat. 
It’s  fluffy  ...  no  big  chunks  that  cows  refuse 
to  eat  or  push  into  their  bedding.  Less  waste. 
No  chopping  or  carrying. 


NAAAE _ 

ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


STATI 
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1  Jamesway 


pounds  a  week.  Fifty  pounds  a  week  times 
40  cows  is  a  ton  of  feed.  To  have  this  cus¬ 
tom  ground  at  15  cents  a  hundred  would 
be  $3  a  week  for  grinding  and  mixing. 

It  would  probably  take  at  least  4  hours 
a  week  to  load  homegrown  grains,  haul 
them  to  the  local  mill  for  grindin",  n*- 
turn  and  unload  the  ground  feed.  At 
$1  an  hour  this  is  another  $4  saved.  In 
all,  a  total  of  $7  a  week  would  he  sa\ed 
along  with  a  lot  of  back-breaking  work. 

A  home  feed  mill  with  a  2  ton  capacity 
can  grind  and  mix  feed  for  about  20  cents 
a  ton.  Comparing  this  with  the  esiirnated 
$7  for  custom  grinding  leaves  a  savings 
of  $6.80  a  ton  to  pay  for  the  mill.  This 
would  be  a  yearly  saving  of  $353.60,  better 
than  a  7/2  percent  return  on  a  $4500 
investment. 

Brooks  also  recommends  the  following 
formulas  for  determining  whether  a  barn 
cleaner  and  a  silo  unloader  will  pay  for 
themselves : 

For  the  barn  cleaner: 

Initial  cost  x  .09  (annual  cost  figures 
out  to  about  9^c  of  initial  cost  as 
shown  in  the  breakdown  on  page  99. 
Original  investment  $1850.00;  annual 
cost  $165.50)  equals  cost  per  year. 

Number  of  cows  in  stalls  x  3.5  (hours 
per  year  saved  per  cow)  equals  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  saved  per  year. 

Hours  saved  per  year  x  wage  rate  equals 
dollars  saved  per  year  in  wages. 

For  the  silo  unloader: 

Initial  cost  x  .10  equals  cost  per  year. 

Number  of  cows  fed  silage  x  2  equals 
number  of  hours  saved  per  year. 

Hours  saved  per  year  x  wage  rate  equals 
dollars  saved  per  year  in  wages. 

If  the  amount  saved  per  year  in  wages 
is  greater  than  the  cost  per  year,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  probably  a  good  buy.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  necessarily  the  controlling 
factor.  Installation  of  labor  saving  equip¬ 
ment  may  provide  the  key  to  greater 
profits  by  permitting  an  expansion  of  the 
operations.  Statistics  from  the  leading 
dair\’  states  indicate  that  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  farms  is  steadily  declining  the 


FLKXIBI.K — Fits  any  feeding  opera¬ 
tion:  feeds  two  different  rations  at 
same  time  if  desired. 

CI  TS  WASTK — Unloader  mixes,  aer¬ 
ates.  breaks  chunks.  Improves  pal- 
atability;  cuts  feed  waste.  Cattle 
clean  up  feed  bunks  .  .  .  fast!  Gain 
more,  too — up  to  U  lb.  more  per  day 
in  dry  lot  than  cattle  on  pasture. 

MARKS  WORK  KASIKR— Push-but¬ 
ton  Power  Chorlng  makes  cattle 
feeding  boy’s  work.  Completely  elim¬ 
inates  need  for  handling  feed  .  .  . 
frees  you  for  other  work  in  the 
field  or  around  the  barn. 

See  your  Jamesway  dealer  tpday  for 
details  on  labor-saving  Jamesway 
Power  Choring  and  barn  equipment. 
.\nd  ask  about  handy  Jamesway  time 
payment  plans. 


This  powerful  Jamesway  Power  Chor¬ 
ing  Combination — silo  unloader  and 
cattle  feeder — feeds  twice  the  cattle  in 
half  the  time  required  by  hand  feed¬ 
ing.  And  you  do  it  all  with  the  push 
of  a  button. 


It  solves  hired  help  problems  .  .  . 
boosts  feeder  income.  Easy  to  install 
this  fall  and  use  feeder  with  silo  all 
winter. 


Check  these  practical  advantages 


CUTS  COSTS — Saves  time  and  work. 
Automatically  does  work  of  2  men. 
a  tractor  and  feed  wagon  in  half 
the  time. 

SAFER — Eliminates  hazardous,  heart- 
straining  job  of  throwing  down  si¬ 
lage  by  hand. 


New.  1956  model  James¬ 
way  silo  unloader  Is  53% 
more  efficient :  takes  less 
power.  Twin-Turbo  agita¬ 
tors  turn  40%  faster.  Com¬ 
bination  sets  of  disc  and 
blade  attachments  level- 
cut  silage  .  .  .  handle 

grass,  and  corn,  silage 
any  time;  frozen  or  un¬ 
frozen. 


UGHTMING 


FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Lightnine  never  has  destroyed  any  building  fully 
protectee!  by  Security  System.  It  guards  against 
new  perils  of  metal  ducts,  piping,  etc.  Uses  most 
durable  materials,  all  UL  approved.  Low  points, 
neat,  almost  invisible. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Green  Guard  Protective  Capacitor  is  the  only  such 
device  approved  by  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Holds  lightning  surges  to  lets  than  line  voltage,  pro¬ 
tects  heaters,  lamps,  motors,  etc.  Guaranteed  for 
five  years.  Send  for  full  story.  Security  Mfg.  & 
Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  3,  Wis. 


Mail  this  coaiion  for  free  literatire  an  Power  Char- 
inf  eqaipneat. 

Address:  THE  JAMES  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  FQ-95S. 
c/a  year  nearest  kranch  oMce. 

□  Cattle  Feeder  □  New  Sila  Unloader 

□  Barn  Cleaner 


amesway. 


ft.  Afkintofi,  Wi*. 

Mount  Joy«  Po.  los  An9olot  63«  Colif. 
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size  of  herds  is  increasing  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  seems  to  lie  with  herds 
of  20  cows  and  larger.  Again,  installation 
of  the  equipment  may  mean  more  time 
for  the  operator  to  devote  to  other  jobs 
which  will  help  plug  up  some  of  the  leaks 
where  profits  are  slipping  away. 

New  ownei's  of  power  choring  equip¬ 
ment  will  probably  find  themselves  in  the 
same  entranced  state  as  the  farmer  who 
was  asked  by  a  time  study  specialist  what 
he  did  with  the  time  he  saved  after  put¬ 
ting  in  a  silo  unloader  and  a  barn  cleaner. 
The  farmer  might  have  gotten  away  with 
a  logical  answer  but  for  the  presence  of 
his  wife  who  spoke  first.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what  he  does.”  she  said,  “he’s  so  pushbut¬ 
ton  happy  he  just  stands  there  and 
watch(‘s  the  darn  things  work.” 


(Note:  Many  of  the  manufacturers  of 
barn  equipment  belong  to  and  their 
names  and  -addresses  may  be  secured 
from  the  Barn  Cleaner.  Cattle  Feeder, 
Silo  Unloader  Association.  3.10  S.  Wells 
St..  Room  1500.  Chicago  6.  Ill.) 

TUK  AI'THOR:  Robert  Rattin  is  a  senior  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vt  isconsin.  majorinii  in  aitricultural  journalism 
and  economics.  .Most  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in 
Kansas,  hut  he  came  to  Wisconsin  after  military  service. 
He  is  an  associate  editor  of  the  agricultural  cnlleife  stu¬ 
dent  piihlication.  and  works  part  time  for  the  University's 
Electric  Research  Farm  where  he  obtained  much  of  the 
information  reported  in  this  article. 


Feeding 
costs  up  to  40% 

if  you  f««d  Hogs,  Cotflo,  Shoop 
or  Poultry  you  nood  o  BEIL 
**Modorn**  Hamm«r>Mill  to  got 
tho  most  profit  out  of  farming. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 


Cut  feeding  costs  and  increase  the  weight  of  stock  animals 
by  feeding  home-grown,  GROUND  shelled  or  ear  corn, 
with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
bean  hay.  A  BELl  "Modern"  Hammer-Mill  will  do  it  for 
at  little  os  Va  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  1000  pounds 
of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  os  much  Milk  or 
Meat  as  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and  other  stock 
animals  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in¬ 
creased  weight. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  GRINDING  COSTS! 
BELL  HAMMER-MIllS  are  made  for  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2  Universal, 
low  Cost  Sizes.  Capacities  up  te  a  ton  of 
shelled  corn  thru  a  1/4"  screen,  or  1400 
lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a  Vi"  screen,  per 
hour.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

BELL'S 

HAMMER-M/LLS 


What 

Sprinkler  Irrigation 
does  for  others 
it  can  do  for  YOU! 


DAIRY  FARMING 

“Sprinkler  irrigation 
has  cut  summer  feed¬ 
ing  costs  and  I  am 
getting  more  milk  in 
the  dry  pasture 
season,”  says  Vern 
Kohlstrand,  Warren, 

Oregon.  “My  20  acre 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation  system  easily 
paid  for  itself  in  three  years.” 

VEGETABLE  GROWING 


Arkansas,  says,  “Al¬ 
though  1954  was  so 
dry  we  had  to  water 
the  land  before  plow¬ 
ing,  our  160  acres  of 
sprinkler-irrigated 
truck  crops  averaged  out  about  200% 
ahead  of  other  years!  We  had  a  fine  harvest, 
right  when  prices  were  highest!” 

TOBACCO  FARMING 

Tobacco  farmers  like 
E.  W.  Cocke  of  Gret¬ 
na,  Va.,  find  sprinkler 
irrigation  increases 
quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  “Four  acres 
of  non-irrigated  to¬ 


bacco  made  1522  pounds  per  acre  at  44 
cents  a  pound,”  reported  Mr.  Cocke.  “But 
4}/^  acres  of  sprinkler  irrigated  tobacco 
made  2432  pounds  per  acre  at  69  cents  a 
pound,  for  an  overall  increcte  of  $1001 
per  acre!” 

COTTON  FARMING 

“Sprinkler  irrigation 
of  cotton  added  175 
pounds  of  lint  per 
acre,”  reports  Delmer 
Holloway,  Monroe 
County,  Mississippi. 

“In  1953,  without 
irrigation,  I  made  only  153  bales  on  160 
acres.  In  1954,  although  I  started  irrigating 
too  late  to  get  best  results,  my  sprinkler 
irrigation  system  increased  my  yield  per  acre 
by  175  pounds  of  lint.”^ 

FRUIT  GROWING 

Irvin  Graves,  owner 
of  Mountain  Valley 
Orchards  near 
Clarksville,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  reports  —  “We 
find  that  irrigated 
fruit  has  much  better 
size,  color,  and  flavor  than  those  which 
were  not  irrigated.  We  like  aluminum  pipe 
because  of  the  ease  of  handling  and  its 
resistance  to  corrosion.” 


FARM  INTENSIVELY,  MORE  PROFITABLY— with 
PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

No  matter  where  you  farm  or  what  you  farm,  a  p>ortable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  system  will  give  your  crops  the  same  kind  of  outstanding  quality. 
PLAN  YOUR  SYSTEM  NOW  .  .  .  Contact  your  local  dealer  who 
handles  strong,  lightweight,  rustproof  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation 
Pipe.  He’ll  gladly  plan  and  give  you  an  estimate  on  a  portable  sprinkler 
irrigation  system  engineered  to  your  particular  requirements. 


REYNOLDS 

ALUMINUM 


bAw  Movig  and  BookUt  on 
Portoblo  Sprinklor  Irrigation  — 
*'Portobl«  SprinkUr  Irrigation 
Roundup/'  movio  on  rosulH  from 
sprinkler  irrigation  in  all  parts  of 
ttM  country.  Available  without  charge 
through  your  farm  leader. 

SEND  TODAY  for  free  booklet* 
"More  Income  Per  Acre,"  with  detoUs 
on  applkotions  and  advantages  of 
portoble  sprinkler  irrigotion.  Write  to 
Reynolds  Mmtalt  Compony,  P.O.  Sox 
ISOO-SJ*  leuisvf/le  f*  Kentucky. 


This  sign  identifies 
deslers  who  sell 
Reynolds  Alummum 
Irrigation  Pipe. 


This  label  is  your 
guarantee  of 
genuine  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Pipe. 


Htflltr  If 

SPtMlia  liltUTIM 
ASSKUTMN 
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’Snenfsed'VoiirlieRl 
ibr  loiMost^ains! 


BRING  THE  PASTURE  TO  THE  COW  and  save  up  to  50^  on  feeding 
costs  .  .  .  boost  production-per-acre  an  amazing  200  to  300  %  over  con¬ 
ventional  pasture  methods.  Modern  Farmhand  “Power-Box”  Feeders 
make  green  feeding  economical  and  practical.  These  big,  dependable, 
self-unloading  units — like  the  2-beater,  front-discharge,  6-ton  model 
shown  here — enable  one  man  to  easily  feed  over  500  head.  Feed  is 
uniformly  mixed  and  unloaded  by  PTO  power  as  you  drive  along. 
Unloads  from  18'  belt-type  cross-conveyor.  Optional  elevator  available. 
Choice  of  front  or  rear  discharge. 


THE  VERY  BEST  FEEDER  money  can  buy,  that’s 
the  big  new  Farmhand  “Superior”  Feed 
WaRon.  It’s  sturdy  and  liRht,  with  a  level- 
load  capacity  of  520  cu.  ft.  Plywood-lined 
aluminum  b^y,  with  steel  frame.  Double¬ 
apron,  4-chain  conveyor,  3  mizins  beaters 
and  24'  belt  discharge  conveyor.  Designed 
s|>ecifically  for  green  feeding  and  silage 
hauling  ...  a  big  unit  for  big  operations. 


lOW-COST,  4-TON  “POWER-BOX”  makes 
feeding  and  silage  hauling  fast,  easy  jobs. 
This  unit  hauls  up  to  135  bu.,  unloads  in 
I'j  to  3  minutes.  Two  beaters  thoroughly 
mix  feed;  12'  auger  delivers  it  into  bunks  or 
blower  hopper.  Rugged  and  dependable 
with  treated  marine  plywood  floor  and 
sides;  heavy  roller-chain  conveyor.  Front 
or  rear  discharge. 


FARMHAND  RUNNING  GEAR 


Tandem  Trailer 


rmhand 


PIKST  IN  PASM  NATIKI Atf  ■  M ANDUNN 


FREE  Illustrated  Booklets! 

Write:  The  FARMHAND  COMPANY  Hopkins,  Minn.,  Dept  438 

□  6-Ton  "Power-Box”  □  "Superior”  Feed  Wagon 

□  4-Tor.  "Power-Box"  □  I  am  a  student 


Name. 


Town _ 

State 

A  Dhrkiom  oASupertor  S^pantor  Cemposy 


STRETCHING  THE  YEAR 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

ture  in  its  soil  testing  and  reporting  program,  has  come  up  with 
a  better  idea.  It’s  called  the  “Pacemaker  Prescription  Plan.”  With 
this  program,  the  fanner  sending  in  soil  samples  states  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  that  he  plans  to  grow.  Veteran  Soil  Teehnii  ian 
Dr.  H.  H.  Hull,  makes  the  analysis  and  tells  the  farmer  how 
much  plant  food  he  will  have  to  apply  if  he  wants  to  reach  his 
goal  of  100,  125  or  150  bushels.  This  makes  good  sense.  .Along 
with  this  plan,  the  farmer  is  told  that  nitrogen  is  from  60  to  80 
per  cent  efficient  and  that  phosphorus  is  only  about  30  per  cent 
efficient.  Based  on  these  efficiency  figures  farmers  are  told  that 
the  corn  crop  can  get  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  N,  P  and  K 
out  of  the  soil.  Farmers  are  also  told  that  fertilizer  does  not  mi.\ 
and  spread  through  the  soil  like  ink  in  water  and  that  it  must  be. 
applied  so  the  plant  roots  can  reach  it. 

^Vith  the  facts  the  fanner  receives  when  the  n’eommen- 
dations  come  back  from  the  soil  technician,  he  is  able  to  lay  out 
his  route  to  the  100-bushel  goal.  He  will  know  how  much  plant 
food  he  will  need  for  the  crop;  he  will  know  how  much  of  this 
his  crops  can  get  from  the  field:  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  know 
how  much  fertilizer  he  will  have  to  apply  each  time  he  goes  o\er 
the  field.  For  instance,  if  he  finds  he  is  going  to  need  160  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  60  lbs.  of  phosphorus  and  125  lbs.  of  potash  for  his 
100-bushel  corn  he  will  be  able  to  figure  out  that  he  will  not  get 
it  all  from  the  starter  fertilizer  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  get  it  from  starter  plus  fall  plow-down. 

So  when  the  farmer  knows  how  much  fertilizer  or  plant  food 
that  it  takes  and  when  he  knows  what  his  present  plant  food  soil 
inventory  is,  as  far  as  N,  P  and  K  are  concerned,  he  is  in  a  better 
position  to  know  how  much  to  apply  and  when  and  why  and 
why  not.  He  is  apt  to  take  the  quickest  approach  to  fertility  and 
one  that  has  been  found  good  and  practical — fall  soil  building. 

Fall  application  appeals  to  a  farmer  because  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  he  has  labor  available.  .After  the  corn  harxest  in  the 
fall,  there  is  usually  time  to  shred  the  stalks,  apply  the  N,  P  and 
K  in  a  one-shot  application  with  a  high  analysis  fonnula  like 
12-12-12,  with  fewer  bags  to  lift.  Or  he  may  spray  on  liquid 
nitrogen  solution  or  spread  urea  (45  per  cent  N)  to  disintegrate 
his  com  stalks  when  they  are  turned  under. 

Usually  a  fanner  can  save  money  by  buying  and  spreading 
his  fertilizers  in  the  fall.  Several  systems  of  discounting  are  used 
for  fall  purchases.  With  any  of  them  the  fanner  can  save  a 
sizeable  amount  of  money.  The  reason  most  farmers  don’t  buy 
fertilizer  in  the  fall  when  it  can  be  bought  at  a  discount  is  that 
they  have  no  drv’  place  to  store  it.  Storing  it  in  the  soil  solves  the 
problem  all  the  way  around. 

When  Wheat  Follows  Corn 

Fall  application  works  well  if  wheat  is  following  corn  too. 
Herb  Roadruck  of  Brookston,  Indiana,  likes  to  apply  all  of  his 
fertilizer  to  his  wheat  in  the  fall  at  seeding  time  (500  lbs.  of 
12-12-12).  Last  year  he  applied  this  amount  on  all  fields 
e.xcept  one.  Part  of  it  had  this  standard  application  but  on  a  part 
of  it  he  split  the  application  and  applied  15-60-60  (300  lbs.  of 
5-20-20).  In  the  following  spring,  he  applied  35  lbs.  of  actual 
nitrogen  (45  per  cent  urea).  .At  harvest  time,  the  plot  with  the 
complete  fall  application  looked  the  best  and  yielded  about  5 
bushels  more  than  the  plot  with  the  split  application.  Says  Road- 
ruck:  “Of  coui-se,  the  split  application  is  a  headache  because  it 
makes  more  work.  You  have  to  get  the  grain  drill  out  in  the 
spring  and  wash  it  out  completely  and  regrease  it  after  the  spring 
use  before  it  is  used  for  seeding  spring  oats  or  barley.  The  fall 
application  with  extra  nitrogen  in  a  60-60-60  application  provides 
the  necessary  plant  food  to  induce  tillering  or  stooling  and  also 
provides  plenty  of  phosphorus  which  is  needed  by  the  young 
plants,  especially  when  the  Prime  Mordea  (cells  which  initiate 
head-size  length  and  stalk)  are  being  laid  down,  very  early  in  the 
life  of  the  plant. 

“Another  advantage  of  fall  application  is  that  the  plants  stay- 
green  all  winter  long  and  start  off  quickly  with  vigorous  growth 
early  in  the  spring.  I  think  more  fields  of  wheat  and  winter  grains 
have  winter-stai-v'ed  than  winter-killed.  Fall  application  certainly 
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COSTS  LESS  TO  INSTALL 
COSTS  LESS  TO  MAINTAIN 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY 


POUND  WISCONSIN 


makes  belter  root  grow  th,  especially  when 
plenty  of  potash  is  supplied  in  a  high 
analysis  formula  like  a  12-12-12.” 

It  took  Professor  Pat  Johnson,  University 
of  Illinois  agronomist — he  went  under¬ 
ground  with  wheat  roots — to  find  out  what 
really  makes  plants  winter  kill,  and  what 
makes  wheat  plants  look  puny  and  sickly 
in  early  spring.  Johnson  found  that  potash 
w’as  a  big  factor  in  root  development  in 
the  wheat  plant,  as  well  as  with  all  other 
plants.  Professor  Johnson  noticed  that 
wheat  without  complete  fall  fertilization 
did  not  always  survive  the  winter.  He  be¬ 
gan  digging  up  the  entire  plants  to  study 
them.  He  found  that  plants  with  sufficient 
N  and  P  but  low  in  K  w'ere  brown  and 
the  puny  roots  sent  up  small  sickly  shoots 
instead  of  green,  lush,  healthy  leaves. 

Fall  application  of  a  high  analysis 
fonnula  permits  the  plant  food  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  about  the  same  time  as  lime  is 
applied  to  the  field,  if  the  pH  level  of  the 
soil  requires  a  lime  application.  Heavy 
trucks  do  less  damage  on  fields  in  the  fall 
with  the  long  stretches  of  good  weather 
than  they  do  in  the  spring.  It  is  much 
easier  to  get  lime  applied  to  fields  if  corn 
is  to  follow  corn  when  the  job  is  done  in 
the  fall.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  lime 
delivered  just  when  you  want  it  in  the 
spring,  even  if  the  fields  are  dry  enough  in 
April  or  early  May. 

Too  often  when  lime  and  fertilizer  are 
applied  in  the  spring,  the  job  is  of  necessity 
done  in  a  hurry  and  much  of  the  plant 
food  is  placed  on  the  surface  or  lightly 
disced  in.  Discing  only  mixes  it  with  the 
top  two  or  three  inches  and  although  it 
may  place  the  plant  food  out  of  sight,  it 
places  it  out  of  reach  of  many  plant  roots 
which  feed  downward  rather  than  upward. 

The  key  to  turning  corn  stalks  into  use¬ 
ful  organic  matter  is  a  matter  of  providing 
the  bacteria  that  break  down  the  stalk 
with  the  most  favorable  working  condi¬ 
tions.  It’s  ver^’  similar  to  mixing  a  steer 
ration  that  has  the  right  balance;  this  has 
been  worked  out  over  the  years  to  be  8 
parts  of  carbohydrates  to  one  part  pro- 


Because  of  an  exclusive 
flat-linked 

HOOK  'N  EYE  Chain 
EXTRA-STRENGTH 
NON-CORROSIVE 


Whatever  your  dairy  barn  arrangement,  a  Patz  barn 
cleaner  will  install  easier  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  because  it  is 
simply  —  yet  powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED,  fast  cleaning  flites  ore  welded  underneath 
the  chain  to  clean  .  .  .  far  more  thoroughly.  The  Patz 
barn  cleaner  chain  is  of  one-piece  construction  .  .  . 
with  no  rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust  or  bind.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  trouble-free  installations.  For  more  complete 
details,  write: 


Individual  links  of  the  Patz 
chain  can  be  slipped  or 
odded  in  10  seconds! 
WITHOUT  TOOLS! 


RUGGED  NEW 


WATER  SYSTEMS 


More  Woter— You  get  more  woler  thon  from 
other  pumps  with  some  horsepower  roting.  Sove  on 
initial  cost.  Save  on  electricity. 


More  Security -You  hove  fewer  woter  shut¬ 
offs.  No  motor  or  moving  ports  down  in  the  well  to 
clog  with  sond  or  burn  out  if  your  water  level 
drops.  Extra  rugged  build,  too,  for  long  life.  You 
save  on  service  and  repairs. 


More  Freedom -No  volves  to  keep  regulated. 
Pump  adjusts  itself  outomoticolly  whenever  woter 
level  chonges.  No  lubricating.  No  woter  logging. 

No  wonder  these  new  budget-priced  UNIVERSAIS 
ore  chalking  up  new  soles  records  from  coast  to 
coast. 


Order  from  thU  ad  on  monevback 
fTuarantee.  Ank  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
world’s  largest  line  of  stockmen's  and 
dairymen’s  supplies  .  .  .  hundre<K  of 
Items  you’ve  never  seen  before  to 
make  farming:  more  profitable! 


Now  with  new  regional  factory  branches 
throughout  North  America,  dealerships 
available  in  several  extremely  choice 
areas.  Ask  for  details. 


BE  SURE  .  . .  IDENTIFY  YOUR  COWS 

Don’t  cull  Rood  cows,  lose  Identity  of  purebred 
calves,  make  errors  in  breedlnR  and  owner¬ 
ship.  Use  these  biR  numbered  brass  taRs  with 
stronR  40"  steel  chains.  Specify  num-  ^  |  A  4  A 
bers  wanted.  Order  FOS44.  12  for.  . 


BRIGHT  RED  •  BLUE  •  YELLOW  TAGS 

Identify  groups — aRe.  breedInR.  feedinR,  etc.^ 
by  color.  Individuals  by  number.  Similar  to 
brass  tags  above  but  made  of  heavy-duty  plas¬ 
tic  with  big  easily-read  numbers.  Specify  color 
and  numbers  wanted.  Order  FD437.  OI«i  AC 
With  40"  steel  chains,  per  dos,,  ppd. 

CASTRATE,  DEHORN,  DOCK 

WITH  RUBBER  BANDS 

Easy,  simple  and  safe.  Dehorn  and  castrate 
calves.  Dock  and  castrate  lambs.  Removes  horns 
up  to  0"  long.  To  use.  Just  place  rubt>er  band. 
Widely  used  and  recommended.  Order  FD232- 
233,  Elastrator  with  014 
lOO  rubber  bands,  p^.  wl4iwU  r 


THE  RUGGED  PUMP 
FOR  RUGGED  JOBS 


IIMIlfBDCAl  MIm  4108  Hoffmeister  Ave.  2 

UmVERSAL  Mtg.  to. St.  Louis  23,  Missouri  S 

Pleose  send  free  bulletins  on  y..-.'r  jet  water  systems.  | 


DAIRVHAN’S  INSEMINATION  KIT  / 

NASCX>  offers  world’s  most  complete  line  of 
artificial  breeding  equipment.  Dairyman’s  Kit 
Includes  steel  chest,  two  vacuum  bottles,  hold-  Hfilk 
ers  for  clean  and  used  tubes,  semen  vials. 

Ample  space  for  gloves,  speculum,  towels.  gK rM 
etc.  Wt,  lO  lbs.  Order  ASO  #IC  Mi% 

Dairyman’s  Insemination  Kit.  .  .  wl  wiwU 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Fort  Atkinson  55,  WIs. 
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telbyouhowHYBRO-TITE 

Nature's  Own  20-Mineral  Soil  Conditioner 

has  helped  farmers  grow  better  crops  this  yeor! 


North,  south,  east  and  west— more  and 
more  farmers  are  reporting  bigger, 
better  yields  after  use  of  Hybro-Tite, 
natural  rock  soil  conditioner  supplying 
potash  and  19  trace  minerals.** 

WeVe  asked  the  well-known  distribu¬ 
tors  pictured  on  this  page  what  growers 
in  their  localities  say  about  Hybro-Tite. 

Their  response  to  the  Hybro-Tite  Roll 
Call  speaks  for  itself:  fine  yields  of  so 
many  different  crops— com,  cotton,  pea¬ 
nuts,  potatoes,  tobacco,  tomatoes, 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  other  grains. 


grasses,  row  crops,  vegetables,  fmits, 
berries,  soybeans. 

Note  particularly  what  they  say  about 
the  way  Hybro-Tite  helps  to  cut  pro¬ 
duction  expense.  Not  only  is  Hybro-Tite 
low  in  cost,  but  its  benefits  are  long- 
lasting.  As  it  weathers,  more  and  more 
of  its  minerals  are  released. 

APPLY  HYBRO-TITE  THIS  FALL!  It’s  never 
too  early  or  too  late  to  put  Hybro-Tite 
and  its  minerals  to  work  for  you.  Spread 
just  as  you  would  lime  —  whenever 
machinery  and  labor  are  available. 


Oregon 


Farmer’s  cost  low !  “Hybro-Tite  has  been  used  in  our  area 
on  pastures,  strawberries,  cucumbers,  green  beans,  fruit 
trees  (apples,  pears,  cherries,  prunes).  Outstanding  success 
has  been  accomplished  on  gardens  . . .  Long  lasting  effects 
for  several  years  makes  the  farmer's  cost  low.’’— A.  M.  Clark, 


Salem,  Ore. 


Georgia 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Lithonia,  Georgia 


Feeds  H  more  hogs  or  cows 
per  acre.  “Using  one  ton  of 
Hybro-Tite  per  acre  of  pas¬ 
ture,  seeded  with  Coastal  Ber¬ 
muda  and  Ladino  clover,  or 
Fescue  grass,  %  more  feed  has 
been  produced,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  graze  at  least  Vi  more 
hogs  or  cows  per  acre.  Hybro- 
Tite  applied  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  33Vi  to  40  per  cent 
more  cotton  per  acre . . .  30% 
increase  in  peanut  production 
...  40  to  50  per  cent  more  com 
per  acre.”  — O.  W.  Simmons. 
Statesboro,  Ga. 


Kentucky 


Big  cash  crop  in  spite  of 
drought  I  “I  have  a  customer 
who  used  only  Hybro-Tite, 
Cal-Phos  and  manure  on  his 
tobacco  crop.  His  crop  from 
3.2  acres  paid  him  over 
$4,000.00.  In  1954  he  made  an¬ 
other  application  and  in  spite 
of  severe  drought  it  brought 
him  considerably  over 
$1,100.00  per  acre.”  —  J.  R. 
Griffin,  Lyndon.  Ky. 


Wisconsin 


Helps  improve  pastures:  goif 
courses,  too !  “As  a  member  of 
the  Tripoli  Country  Club,  I 
take  an  interest  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fairways  and 
greens.  Our  head  greenskeeper 
decided  to  try  Hybro-Tite  on 
some  of  the  fairways . . .  and 
as  top  dressing  on  some  of  the 
tees.  By  fall,  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  of  the  turf 
where  Hybro-Tite  had  been 
used,  he  made  plans  to  cover 
considerable  areas  of  the 
course  with  Hybro-Tite.  Other 
golf  courses  in  this  area  have 
started  using  Hybro-Tite  also.” 
—  George  La  Budde,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wise. 


Pennsylvania 

Premium  prices  for  improved  quality !  “Hybro-Tite  has  been 
used  on  hay,  pastures,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  barley, 
wheat,  tobacco  . . .  Productivity  has  been  increased  in  every  in¬ 
stance  . . .  premium  prices  have  been  offered  for  potatoes,  tobacco 
and  tomatoes  grown  on  Hybro-Tite  treated  soils.”— R.  F.  Walter, 
Manheim,  Penna. 


Illinois 


Results  produce  big  repeat  orders.  “Results  have  been  so  aston¬ 
ishing  that  bigger  orders  on  repeat  business  have  been  the  out¬ 
come.  We  are  using  Hybro-Tite  on  corn,  oats,  wheat,  legumes, 
pastures  and  vegetable  crops.  Growth  and  vitality  of  several 
clover  and  oat  fields  are  attracting  considerable  attention.” 
—  Roy  Hoover,  Gilman,  Illinois. 


Big  yields  of  many  crops.  “From  tomatoes  to  potatoes,  corn  to 
clover,  dahlias  to  African  violets,  peach  trees  to  evergreens, 
Hybro-Tite  plays  no  favorites  in  Ohio.  Especially  impressive 
are  reports  such  as:  Barley  yield  doubled  at  half  the  cost;  142 
lbs.  ripe  and  green  tomatoes  from  one  vine  at  one  time;  4  ears  of 
corn  weighing  45  ounces  from  one  stock.”  —  H.  V.  Alexander, 
Marion,  Ohio. 


100%  satisfaction  among  customers.  “We  have  sold  Hybro-Tite 
for  the  past  two  years  with  wonderful  results.  We  have  100% 
satisfaction  among  our  customers.  It  has  been  used  on  com,  soy¬ 
beans,  tobacco,  alfalfa,  clover,  trees,  lawns,  flowers,  berries, 
gardens,  crops  of  all  kinds.  Has  shown  wonderful  results  in 
greenhouses.”- Joe  Francis,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 


SOIL  COHOniOHLR 


FREE  VALUABLE  BOOKLET! 


This  booklet,  "Nature's  Own  20-Minerat  Soil  Conditioner,"  is  free!  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  Full  of  valuable  information  and  case  histories  of  the  successful 
use  of  low-cost,  easy-to-use  Hybro-Tite.  Address  Charles  1.  Davidson,  President. 


<>Trad*mArk  of  Pota^th  Rock  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

•  •Potaah  — plus  aluminum,  silicon,  sodium,  titanium,  calcium,  phosphorus,  magnesium, 
iron,  manganese,  strontium,  yttrium,  silver,  tine,  airconlum,  lead,  chromium,  ntdBCl. 
copper,  vanadium. 
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Mdke  Your  Feed  Dollars 
Go  Farther  with 

BLUE  RIBBON 


BLUE  RIBBON  COmEI^SED 

BUTTERiyilLK  boosts  your  pork 
profits.  It  practically  doubles  the  protein 
value  of  your  {trains,  cuts  grain  require¬ 
ments  in  half.  Available  in  barrels — 3  sizes. 


BLUE  RIBBO^  EMULSIOIS 

gives  cbicks  and  poults  the  milk  vitamins, 
the  extra  minerals  and  proteins  needed  for 
resistance  to  disease,  and  for  fast,  thrifty 
groMth.  Buy  it  in  self-feeding  50-lb.  box. 


BLUE  RIBBON  CONDENSED 

WHEY  Rich  in  milk  vitamins  sind  other 
nutrients,  BLUE  RIBBON  CONDENSED 
IX’HEY  helps  poultry  and  turkeys  get  extra 
value  out  of  mash  and  grain.  It  sharpens 
the  appetite,  conditions  the  iligestive  system 
for  fast  groH’tii  and  extra  production.  Your 
dealer  has  it  in  self-feeding  50-lb.  boxes. 

Get  Blue  Ribbon  Products 
at  Leading  Dealers 


THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 


536  Livingston  Street,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

Plants  throughout  the  Central  H’est  Slates 


No  yokes,  latches 

er  catches  to  cause  extra  work,  extra 


trouble,  extra  expense! 


Besides  being  easier  and  faster  to  use, 
McDowell  Couplings  offer  other  important 
benefits.  They’re  built  stronger  to  take 
rough  handling  . . .  require  less  upkeep  . . . 
and  the  patented  pressure-lock  design  pro¬ 
vides  a  watertight  seal  aufomatically. 

if  you're  considering  sprinkler  irrigation, 
see  your  McDowell  dealer. 

Best  Made  t 

Sizes  2"  through  8" 


PLANNING  SERVICE 

4sk  your  McOowelf  Dealer  about  hit 
Irrigation  planning  servicel 


MAIL  COUPON  for  details! 


Nome. 


1-J 


I  Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


_Stote_ 


McDowell  manufacturing  co. 

STANTON  AVI.,  PITTSBURGH  9,  PA, 


tcin.  In  simple  terms  carbohydrates  arc 
carbon,  and  protein  is  nitrogen.  This  8  to 
1  carbon-nitrogen  ratio  has  been  found  to 
provide  the  bacteria  in  the  steer’s  rumen 
with  the  best  working  conditions  for  en¬ 
couraging  digestion  and  making  the  most 
gain  out  of  his  feed. 

Similarly  in  plowing  down  corn  stalks, 
we  have  found  that  a  carbon-nitrogen  ratio 
of  10  parts  carbon  to  one  part  nitrogren 
will  cause  the  soil  bacteria  to  do  the  best 
job  of  decomposing  the  stalks  and  leaves. 
So,  our  first  job  is  to  try  to  find  out  how 
close  we  arc  to  this  ratio  and  how  to  get  to 
it.  A  good  many  tests  have  shown  that  corn 
stalks  and  leaves  in  the  fall  after  harvest 
will  average  about  40  parts  carbon  to  one 
part  nitrogen.  The  fertilizing  job  to  be 
done  must  be  worked  out  to  bring  this 
ratio  closer  to  the  ideal  of  10  to  1.  .Since 
the  average  corn  field  will  have  about  4000 
lbs.  of  stalk  and  leaf  residue  and  of  this 
about  40  ])er  cent,  or  1600  lbs.,  is  car¬ 
bon.  we  can  see  that  to  arrive  at  a  10 
to  1  ratio  we  will  need  160  lbs.  of  N. 
If  this  N  is  not  supplied  from  the  bag  or 
tank,  the  residues  will  pull  nitrogen  from 
the  already  low  supply  in  the  soil. 

Wheat  growers  always  used  to  burn  the 
straw  because  they  knew  that  when  they 
turned  it  under  yields  were  depressed. 
That  was  before  they  knew  how  the 
carbon-nitrogen  ratio  worked  and  before 
they  had  good  supplies  of  nitrogen  ferti¬ 
lizers  to  speed  the  decomposition.  \Vith 
legume  crops  turned  under,  there  is  not 
much  of  a  problem  of  speeding  deeompo- 
sition  for  these  are  high  nitrogen  content 
crops.  .Alfalfa  and  clover  residues  will 
average  15  parts  carbon  to  one  jiart  nitro¬ 
gen  and  they  will  decomjjosc  into  organic 
matter  without  much  added  nitrogen. 

How  the  Carbon-Nitrogen  Ratio  Works 

Oliver  Cecil,  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  has 
been  shredding  his  corn  stalks  and  fodder, 
applying  high  analysis  plant  food  and  lime, 
then  discing  and  plowing  all  of  his  500 
acres  for  corn  in  the  fall,  for  the  last  15 
years.  And  he  has  been  building  soil 
fertility,  because  he  adds  more  than  he 
removes.  He  plows  down  his  corn  stalks 
and  fertilizes  them  so  they  decompose  over 
the  winter,  rather  than  allowing  them  to 
oxidize  slowly  from  standing  on  the  sur- 


FENCE  POST 
TREATMENT 

with  TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER 
SULPHATE  prevents  decay  and 
termite  damage.  For  complete 
details  on  use,  write  to 
DEPT  A 

'  PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 

40  Woll  Street,  New  York  5,  N  Y  . 


A  WONDERFUL 
MOLASSES  BLENDER 


for  2  to  3  H.P.  up  to  6,000  lbs.  hourly  capacity. 
Suitoble  for  connection  to  any  Batch  Mixer  or 
Grinder,  Hundreds  in  successful  operations. 


*540"' 

3  H  P.  motor . $103.25 

or  single  phase.  $161.25 
10'  molasses  suction  hose 

with  strainer . $19.00 

Casters  if  desired.  $22. 00 

MOLASSES  BARREL 
HEATER  UNIT 

30  feet  of  Thermowire  heat 

coble  115  volts . $22.40 

Extra  discharge  spout  for 
vertical  mixer . $9.50 

2  larger  sizes  available. 


Molasses  cheapens  the  cost  and  improves  efficiency 
of  all  feeds. 

Mixer  handles  any  percentage  desired.  Order  well 
in  advance  of  need  as  enormous  demand  lengthens 
delivery  dates  with  the  passing  of  eoch  month. 
Guaranteed  by — 


H.  C.  DAVIS  SONS’ 


BOX  FG-185,  BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 


c^HaiUi^  ifOH  can 
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RIDING  EQUIPMENT 


For  farm,  pleasure,  show  .  .  .  English  and 
Western  Saddles.  Bits.  Bridles.  Spurs.  Blankets. 
Girths.  Caveson  Sets.  Other  horse  equipment. 


CATTLE  SHOW  SUPPLIES 


Baby  beef,  cow,  calf,  bull  halters.  Cow  and 
calf  blankets  in  all  sizes  for  dairy  or  Show. 
Complete  selection  of  stockmen's  supplies. 


SPORTING  GOODS 


America’s  finest  Gun  Cases.  Slings,  holsters, 
ammunition  boxes.  Shooters'  supplies.  Fishing 
supplies.  Outboard  motor  covers  and  carriers. 


HARNESS  •  FARM  GOODS 


Makers  of  America's  strongest  harness  since 
1901.  Racing  and  show  harness.  Collars,  body 
belts,  tarpaulins.  Repair  parts  and  tools. 


1 


Write  far  name  tf  yiar  atarest  dealer 


THE  BOYT  COMPANY 


DEPT.  U 


OES  MOINES  5,  IOWA 


108 


ERA  VELY 


face  of  the  field.  He  has  kept  the  carbon- 
nitrogen  ratio  at  about  10  to  1  by  adding 
150  to  160  lbs.  of  N  along  with  P  and  K 
each  fall  to  the  4000  lbs.  of  corn  stalk 
residue  he  has  per  acre.  Cecil  has  found 
out  the  value  of  keeping  a  high  nitrogen 
content  in  his  soil,  for  his  fields  have  been 
producing  over  100  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  past  several  years  and  he  has  been  able 
to  do  his  job  of  producing  50,000  bushels 
from  500  acres  with  the  extra  time  and 
fertility  he  gains  from  fall  plowing.  Cecil 
says,  “I  plow  in  the  fall  after  I  have  ap¬ 
plied  the  necessary  lime  and  high  analysis 
plant  food.  I  like  it  best  that  way  because 
I  can  get  the  ground  ready  on  time  in  the 
face  of  any  kind  of  spring  weather.” 

Using  the  Warm  Winter  Days 

We  know  now  that  soil  bacteria  w’ill 
multiply  whenever  the  soil  temperature  is 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  above.  Fall  plow- 
down  of  fertilizer  after  a  discing  of  the 
stubble  gives  the  best  mixing  action  for 
putting  the  plant  food  uniformly  through 
the  soil  structure.  Then,  if  the  weather  is 
mild,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  have 
30  to  40  warm  winter  days,  every  one  of 
them  will  be  used  by  soil  bacteria  to  build 
soil  fertility. 

The  idea  that  fertility  leaches  out  of  the 
soil  during  the  winter  months,  which  pro¬ 
vided  many  a  farmer  with  a  reason  for  not 
getting  out  on  a  tractor  seat  on  the  frosty 
November  days,  has  now  been  labeled  for 
what  it  is,  an  old-fashioned  idea.  .Actually, 
erosion  over  the  winter  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  a  far  worse  fertility 
thief  than  winter  leaching.  Soil  scientists 
have  put  the  over-winter  leaching  loss 
under.  10  per  cent  when  fertilizer  is 
applied  on  crop  residues  before  plowing 
them  under.  That  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  all  the  advantages  that  come  with 
building  soil  at  the  most  opportune  time 
of  the  year. 

Of  course  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
country  where  fall  plowing  should  never 
have  been  done  in  the  past  and  should  not 
be  done  today.  On  steep. slopes  and  land 
that  is  subject  to  wind  and  water  erosion 
the  only  type  of  plowing  that  is  really  ad¬ 
visable  is  with  a  stubble  mulch  plow  which 
does  not  invert  the  soil  but  leaves  good 
mulch  on  top  of  the  ground.  In  other  parts 


CULTIVATE 


MOW 

WEEDS 


PERFECT 
SEED  BED 
IN  ONE 
OPERATION 


5-HP  GRAVELY  Makes  Tough  Jobs  EASY! 

Gravely  does  jobs  other  tractors  won’t  .  .  .  because  Gravely  has  that 
extra  power  for  tough  mowing,  gardening,  field  and  farm  jobs. 

And  you  get  more  when  you  get  Gravely:  All-gear  drive,  power  re¬ 
verse,  simple,  easy  operation,  power  attachments  securely  mounted, 
quickly  interchanged  by  only  four  bolts! 


.21  JOB-RIGHT  TOOLS! 

Your  choice  of  21  tools  .  .  .  used  with  one  versa¬ 
tile  tractor  that  saves  you  time,  work,  worry,  all 
year  long. 

“Power  vs.  Drudgery”  booklet  shows  how  Gravely 
solves  your  upkeep  and  gardening  problems.  Write 
for  it  today  I  New  Easy  Pay  Plan.  Starter  optional. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE. 


TAKE  PASTURE  TO  STOCK 


Save  Chore  Time  •  •  ^ 

Cut  Feeding  Costs  /  Z 

Unloads  at  Front  Where  You  Can 
Watch  It 

-A  Adapts  Readily  for  Ail  Forage  Chores, 

All  Silo  Pilling 

Make  your  forage  wagons  do  more  for  each 
dollar  invested.  Use  a  Helix  side  delivery  Cross- 
Conveyor  to  speed  up  feeding  chores  . . .  save 
time.  New  design  feature  permits  removal  of 
elevator  for  filling  low  bunks  or  working  in 
cramped  quarters. 

And  at  silo  6lling  time  (either  trench  or  upright) 
or  when  hauling  chopped  hay,  you’ll  find  a 
Helix  Rear-End  Unloader  the  most  valuable 
implement  on  your  farm.* 

One  basic  machine  does  both  jobs. 

Get  the  Helix  unit  your  farm  operation  most 
needs!  Or  get  a  Helix  All-Steel  Forage  Box  that 
is  ready  punched  and  drilled  for  2-Hour  con¬ 
version  to  an  automatic  unloader. 

.\  new  manure  spreader  attachment  is  also  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  and  for  bunk-ferding  grains,  see  the 
new  inexpensive  Helix  .\uger  Unloader. 

.Ask  your  Helix  dealer  about  the  Helix  easy  to 
install,  easy  to  remove  Barn  Cleaner,  too. 


MOW  Fastins, 


SHRED  Stats,  t  Stikbla, 
CIT  WiaOs.  Bresk,  Brian 

Turn  waste  into  rich  fertilizer.  Destroys  ^ 
corn  borer.  Models  for  all  tractors. 

Costs  so  little  you  can’t  afford  y 
to  be  without.  Quality-built, 
field  tested.  Full  60'  cut. 

in 

nicfs 


FIEE  iMk 
Write  today. 
Include  name 
of  trKtor 


m  49  SUNFLOWER 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
569-C  SO.  KANSAS  AVE..  OLATHE,  KAN. 


^2066  YALE  BLVD  SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS 
World's  Largost  Buildon  of  Running  Timo  Motors 


of  the  country  fall  plowing  can  be  done  if 
it  is  finished  in  time  to  get  a  stand  of 
spring  oats  up  before  the  bad  weather  sets 
in.  The  oats  will  winter  kill  but  still  pro¬ 
vide  good  cover  and  can  be  easily  worked 
into  the  soil  in  the  spring  with  a  disc  just 
before  planting  time. 

But  the  proof  of  any  farming  idea  is  in 
the  final  results  at  the  harvest  time.  Among 
the  men  in  the  corn  belt  who  have  tried 
fall  fertilizing  with  good  to  spectacular 
results  are  Chas.  Schenk  of  Vincennes, 
Knox  County,  Indiana.  He  grew  only  50 
to  60  bushels  of  corn  and  20  bushels  of 
wheat  when  he  plowed  and  fertilized  only 
in  the  spring.  During  the  past  eight  years 
he  has  fertilized  and  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
increased  his  yields  to  more  than  100 
bushels  of  corn  and  doubled  his  wheat 
yields.  Les  Boler,  Winnebago,  Minn.,  grew 
only  45  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  until  he 
started  fertilizing  and  plowing  in  the  fall 
and  now  yields  have  jumped  to  more  than 
100  bushels  per  acre — 40,000  bushels  from 
400  acres  and  he  plans  to  further  increase 
his  yields  with  heavier  fertilizer  application. 
Lester  Pfister  of  El  Paso,  Ill.,  has  been 
fall  plowing  and  fertilizing  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pushing  up  his  yields  to  an 
average  of  88  bu.  per  acre  on  5,000  acres. 

Profits  go  up  when  yields  go  up.  It  takes 
about  40  bushels  to  pay  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  most  farms  when  taxes,  interest, 
labor,  plowing,  discing,  planting,  seed, 
cultivating,  and  picking  are  taken  into 
consideration.  The  other  bushels  are  the 
profit. 

Schenk,  Pfister  and  Boler  all  use  liquid 
N  in  the  fall,  sprayed  on  chopped  corn 
stalks.  Schenk  and  Pfister  use  Uran  32  to 
provide  their  nitrogen,  approximately  450 
jjounds  of  solution  from  which  the  soil 
will  get  the  necessary  150  lbs.  of  N. 
Boler  uses  Nitrana  solution  to  build  up  140 
pounds  of  N.  All  three  of  these  men  have 
used  0-20-20  in  a  bulk  spreader  to  supply 
the  P  and  K.  Their  total  fertilizer  is  ap¬ 
proximately  150  lbs.  of  actual  N,  P  and  K. 

Says  Lester  Pfister,  in  summing  up  his 
experience  with  the  work-spreading  advan¬ 
tage  of  fall-plowing  and  fall  fertilization, 
“Once  a  farmer  tries  it  he  will  never  go 
back  to  the  old  fuss  and  bother  and  night 
plowing  that  comes  with  trying  to  do  it  all 
in  the  spring.  Belie\e  me,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  run  the  cultivator  shovels 
through  those  corn  rows  and  not  bring  up 
a  lot  of  corn  stalks.  Instead  you  know  that 
you  have  turned  them  into  soil  tilth.” 


TRANSLUCENT  PANELS 


MOW,  SHRED,  MULCH 
AT  LOWER  COST  WITH 
NEW  WOOD’S  ROTARIES 


These  PTO-operated  tractor  mower- 
shredders  make  fast  work  of  stalk  shred¬ 
ding,  pasture  mowing,  cover  crop  mulch¬ 
ing,  weed  and  brush  cutting  and  leaf 
mulching.  Excellent  for  low  cost  land 
clearing,  shredding  of  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard  prunings.  Available  in  hydraulic  lift 
or  drawbar  pull-type  —  42"  to  114"  cut 
—  adjustable  from  ground  to  14"  high. 

1,  2  and  3  blade  models.  Blades  are  forged, 
heat  treated  and  overlap  for  clean  cutting, 
l^uipped  with  shock  absorbing  V-Belt 
drive,  shielded  PTO  and  bevel  gears  — 
heavy  enough  to  take  any  tractor’s  power. 
Have  Hi"  boiler  plate  housing,  15"  drop- 
center  wheels  or  8"  with  non-pneumatic 
tires.  All  working  parts  enclosed. 

S*nd  pottcard  today  for  FREE  foldor, 

13  MODELS  — 42' to  114' CUT 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 

13509  S.  4th  ST.  •  OREGON,  ILLINOIS 


Translucent,  shatterproof  Corrulux  build¬ 
ing  panels  save  you  building  dollars  in 
100  different  ways  on  your  farm.  Re¬ 
inforced  with  Fiber-Glass,  weatherproof 
Corrulux  nests  with  metal  or  asbestos. 
Easily  installed.  Can  be  cut,  sawed,  nailed, 
bolted.  Resistant  to  moisture,  manure, 
and  ordinary  farm  chemicals.  Widths  to 
42".  Lengths  to  12'.  Corrugated  or  flat 
sheets.  Specify  Corrulux,  America’s  pre¬ 
ferred  low  cost  daylighting  panel. 


Do  YOU  know 
when  tractor 
maintenance  is  due 


Cori’yiux 

skylights 
brighten  your 
i  dairy  barn. 


Powered  equipment^  lasts  longer, 
gives  better  service  when  oil 
changes,  lubrication,  overhaul,  etc. 
are  done  On  Time!  There's  one 
sure  way  to  follow  manufacturers’ 
maintenance  instructions  .  .  . 


Cori'uiyx 

daylights 
your  implement 
shed. 


Records  tLCcyxrMtXy 
and  Minutes  of  engine  op- 
eration.  Not  a  revolution 
counter,  but  an  electric  tim- 
ing  instrument  approved  by 

leading  manufacturers.  Easy  New  and  Improved 
to  install  .  .  .  low  price.  through  Continuing 
See  your  dealer  or  li'rite:  Engineering  Research 


Corruiux 

daylighting 
wakes  hens 
earlier. 


America’s  Biggest 
Air  Chamber . . . 
Assures  You  Fast, 
Uniform  Drying 
CH  Grain  and  Com 


THE  .\UTHOR:  H.  R.  l^thrope  was  born  on  a  Wis¬ 
consin  farm,  took  his  BS  and  MS  degrees  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  For  a  time  after  he  was  graduated, 
he  worked  as  soil  mapper  and  taught  vocational  agri¬ 
culture.  He  then  settled  down  to  a  long  career  of  23 
years  as  a  county  agricultural  agent  in  his  home  state. 
He  then  went  to  Purdue  University  as  extension  agrono¬ 
mist.  where  he  served  8  years.  He  is  now  Midwest 
agronomist  for  Nitrogen  Division,  Allied  Chemical  & 
Dye  Corp.  He  has  four  children  and  lives  in  West 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  traveling  all  over  the  .Midwest  telling 
farmers  how  to  grow  bigger  and  mure  profitable  crops. 


1*0*  F  GLASS  FIBERS  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  20026,  DEPT.  77-95 
HOUSTON  25,  TEXAS 
Send  free  folder  showing  Corrulux  farm  uses. 


Bie  air  chamber  surrounded  by  uniform  14  in.  drying 
column  assures  proper  air  distribution  for  fast,  even 
drying.  Produces  560  bu.  of  dry  shelled  corn  from 
25%  to  15%  in  as  little  as  90  min.  with  tractor 
P.  T.  O.  or  electric  motor.  Overhead  hopper  holds  an 
additional  120  bu.  Completely  automatic  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  standard  equipment... 
safest  money  can  buy.  LP  Gas  or  FREE 
Natural  Gas  fired.  Complete  literature  and 
gram  handling  system  available.  descriptive  cac- 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  alog  gladly  sent. 

'“'filLI9RICH^w?o*l!:rL 


street  or  RFC. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


SPRINKLER 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


is  water  soluble 


To  determine  if  the  fertilizer  you  ore  now  using  is 
water  soluble  make  this  simple  test.  Place  one-half 
teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  water.  Then  place  a  similar 
quantity  of  Ammo-Phos  in  another  glass  of  water. 
Stir  both  mixtures  for  several  minutes.  Notice  how 
water  soluble  Ammo-Phos  goes  into  solution  while  the 
mixed  fertilizer  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
Even  if  left  for  several  days,  the  ordinary  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  not  dissolve  completely. 

This  water  solubility  of  Ammo-Phos  means  that  your 
growing  plants  have  all  of  the  plant  food  available. 
You  get  what  you  pay  for  and  your  crop  gets  what 
you  put  in  the  ground.  See  your  Mathieson  dealer 
today  and  let  him  show  you  how  AP’*‘  makes  the 
difference  in  crop  response. 


Ordinary  Fertilizer 


OLIN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND  •  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARKANSAS 


1 7  fil 

iiirii 

f;l  11 
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BERM  I  DA  GRASS 

{Continued  from  page  57) 


As  a  grass,  Coastal  Bfrinuda  is  remarkably  rich  comparing 
well  e\en  with  the  best  legumes.  Note  the  following  analyses: 


Hay 

Protein 

Fat 

Fiber 

Nitrogen  Free 
Extract 

Timothy  Hay . 

5.6*;^ 

2.49c 

30.2  9^- 

4599c 

Common  Bermuda  Grass.. 

7.2  G' 

1.89c 

25.99^ 

48.79^ 

Coastal  Bermuda  Grass'*.  . 

13.3';r 

2.169i> 

31.699c 

48.659c 

Alfalfa  . 

14.8G 

2% 

28.99c 

36.69c 

*\\  licTf  4tt0  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  uere  used. 


Unfertilized  Coastal  made  hay  of  7  per  cent  protein,  similar 
to  timothy.  But  where  heavily  fertilized  the  protein  was  almost 
doubled,  exceeding  13  per  cent.  Yields  are  cut  some  by  drouths, 
but  not  nearly  like  other  hay  plants.  For  irrigation  to  pay  on 
Coastal,  a  high  yield  potential  needs  to  be  built  with  fertilizer. 
.Applications  of  up  to  900  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  did  not 
increase  the  nitrate  content  of  Coastal  Bermuda  enough  to  en¬ 
danger  the  animals. 

At  the  Georgia  Station  they  have  wintered  two-year-old 
heifei's  and  cows  on  Coastal  Bermuda  hay  alone.  They  not  only 
maintained  health  and  vigor  but  averaged  a  gain  of  a  third  of 
a  j)ound  a  day  through  the  winter  period. 

Excellent  silage  can  be  made  from  Coastal  Bermuda.  Clip¬ 
pings  from  pastures  that  are  getting  ahead  of  the  cattle  can  be 
thus  used  without  any  special  treatment  or  preseivative  of  any 
kind.  It  must  reach  the  silo  before  wilting  or  water  will  have 
to  be  added.  And  it  should  be  packed  well  in  the  silo,  either  pit 
or  upright.  This  grass,  as  it  stands  in  the  field,  carries  65  per  cent 
moisture,  just  right  for  ensiling. 

Experiment  station  results  with  it  are  backed  up  by  a  growing 
number  of  fanners  over  the  South.  Results  from  jjroper  handling 
and  heavy  fertilization,  especially  nitrogen,  are  bringing  phenom¬ 
enal  results.  .At  hrst,  fertilization  of  all  grasses  was  meager.  Folks 
just  couldn’t  get  to  the  point  of  putting  it  to  the  stuff  they  had 
fought  all  of  their  lives  in  row-crops.  But  the  experiment  stations 


gradually  pointed  the  way.  We  saw  the  results  and  we  wondered 
if  it  would  work  in  the  held.  It  did,  and  soon  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  were  outdoing  the  experiment  stations  in  pushing  their 
applications  up  and  up. 

Norman  Byrd,  in  cooperation  with  the  Clemson  Extension 
Ser\-ice,  ran  the  following  experiment  on  his  farm  at  Branchville, 
South  Carolina,  in  1954,  the  year  of  the  great  drouth. 

Plot  No.  1  was  one  acre  of  Coastal  Bermuda.  Fertilizer  ele¬ 
ments  were  applied  in  the  ratio  of  4-1-2.  Materials  used  were 
2,000  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  (20.5  per  cent  nitrogen), 
500  jKiunds  of  superphosphate,  and  350  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  This  was  put  on  in  4  ajjplications,  using  all  of  the  super¬ 
phosphate,  200  pounds  of  the  muriate  of  potash,  and  500  pounds 
of  the  ammonium  nitrate  in  the  hrst  application  in  the  spring. 
Following  the  hrst  cutting  of  hay  a  similar  application  of  the 
nitrogen  material  and  the  150  pound  balance  of  the  muriate 
was  put  to  it.  Then  following  each  of  the  next  two  cuttings  500 
pounds  of  the  nitrogen  material  were  applied.  This  was  a  total 
of  410  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen. 

The  data  on  these  5  cuttings  follow: 


Date  Number  Total  Yield  Percent  Total 

Harvested  Bales  Hay  (lbs.)  Protein  Protein  (lbs.) 

May  26.. .  42  2,940  9.06  256.06 

July  6 .  84  5,880  9.81  566.92 

August  12 _  37  2,516  11.43  287.56 

Sept.  2  .  70  4,760  15.81  745.55 

Oct.  25  .  33  1,980  10.00  198.00 


Total  yield,  1  acre .  18,076  lbs.  hay  2,054.09  lbs.  protein 

Plot  No.  2  was  also  an  acre  of  similar  grass.  It  was  fertilized 
similarly  but  received  only  120  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  was  cut 
eveiy  time  the  hrst  plot  was.  It  made  7,683  pounds  of  hay 
analyzing  7.66  per  cent  protein  as  against  the  high  nitrogen 
Plot  No.  1  which  made  18,076  pounds  of  hay  that  ran  11.41  per 
cent  average  protein  content.  Total  protein  production  per  acre 
on  Plot  No.  2  was  only  588.4  compared  to  the  2,054.09  pounds 
produced  on  Plot  No.  1. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


*From  My  Experience  . $4.00 

Louis  Bromfield’s  latest  book  about  Malabar  farm. 

■’'’Sprinkler  Irrigation 

--  — by  McCulloch  &  Schrunk  $6.50 

.\  thorough  study  of  this  fast  growing  practice. 

*Dairy  Cattle  (4th  ed.) 

— by  Yapp  &  Nevens . $4.76 

new  edition  of  this  practical  book  for  dairymen. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  W.  R.  Thompson  et  al .  $3.50 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  Pasture  Book.  It’s  a  good  one. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
‘c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly” 

22  E.  12th  Street 

C.incinnati  10,  Ohio 

Z 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books.  1 

Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 
□  1  Year  S2.00  □  2  Years  $3.50 

□  3  Years  $5.00 

Name 

R  R.  or  .Street 

City  State 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Book  buyers  living  in 

Ohio  should  add  3^r  for  sales  tax.  All  prices 

subject  to  change.)  j 

The  following  books  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  THE  FARM'S  editors 
and  are  the  best  sellers  during  re¬ 
cent  months. 


Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  . $4.00 

Tells  whether  your  crops  arc  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potassium 
and  phosphorus.  Complete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer 

— by  Herbert  Jacobs  . $3.00 

A  book  tc  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear  . $6.00 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 


A  \  eterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen 

— by  J.  \V.  Bailey  $5.00 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach  the 
veterinarian.  Written  in  farm  language. 

Beef  Cattle  (4th  ed.) 

— by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  $6.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent 
book  on  beef  production.  Latest  feeding  formulas. 

A  A’eterinary  Handbook  for  Swinenien — by  I,  \V.  Bailey  $5.00 

t*»l _ I _  _  _lll  1.1  •  •  •  i  o  / 


When  hogs  peed  help  and  the  veterinarian  is  away. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  .Morrison . $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Fanning — by  Hi  \V.  Staten . $5.00 

One  of  the  best  books  on  practical  grass  farming. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M.  White  . $4.95 


Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Handbook  of  T^ricultural  Chemicals — by  L.  W.  Hanna  .  $3.25 
The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  precautions  in  using. 


*First-time  Listing. 
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Send  for  it! 
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Issue  of  the 
Jersey  Journal 
magazine 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

1521  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus  5,  Ohio  FQ-955 

Name _ _  _ 

Address  _  _  _ _  _ 

Post  Office  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

State  _ 


Coastal  Bermuda  needs  some  help  the 
first  few  months  after  planting,  or  weed 
and  grass  competition  are  likely  to  take  it 
over.  Some  do  hand  hoeing.  Others  use 
chemical  weed  control  (2.  4-D)  cjuite 
effectively.  Some  use  the  mower  or  cattle 
to  hold  this  competition  down.  If  cattle  are 
used  they  are  turned  on  at  any  time  needed 
during  the  first  summer  the  crop  is  planted; 
turned  on  enough  to  nip  down  the  compe¬ 
tition,  then  taken  off.  They  will  get  the 
weeds  and  other  grasses  which  grow  upright 
first  and  will  not  damage  the  Coastal. 

The  general  area  where  Coastal  Bermuda 
grass  is  adapted  starts  at  about  Browns¬ 
ville,  Te.xas,  north  to  central  Oklahoma, 
thence  east  through  northern  .Arkansas  and 
south-central  Tennessee  to  the  Georgia- 
North  Carolina  border,  and  on  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  to  the  southeastern  tip  of 
Virginia.  Sur\ivals  have  been  noted  150 
miles  above  this  line,  according  to  Dr. 
Burton,  but  winter  killing  is  thought  pos¬ 
sible  there.  This  grass  definitely  likes  high 
temperatures  and  makes  little  growth  when 
the  mean  drops  below  60  degrees  F. 

Coastal’s  big  forte  is  its  ability  to  utilize 
heavy  fertilization  on  the  lighter  lands  and 
turn  out  big  economic  yields,  even  under 
droughty  conditions.  E.xtra  nitrogen,  up  to 
400  pounds  per  acre,  has  given  about  2 
pounds  of  beef  for  each  pound  of  nitrogen 
used  on  it. 

For  dairy  cattle.  Dr.  Burton  says: 
“Coastal  Bennuda  has  been  found  superior 
to  other  permanent  pasture  grasses  for  dairy 


Profit-minded  dairymen 
need  this  handbook 


practical  ideas! 


How  can  your  herd  have  a 
longer  productive  life? 

Which  breed  costs  least  to 
raise? 

Which  milk  brings  the  most 
money? 

Which  breed  returns  the 
most  profit  over  feed  costs? 

Answers  to  these  questions 
are  worth  real  money  to  you. 
You’ll  find  them  all  in  this 
handsomely  illustrated  Hand¬ 
book  Issue  of  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  magazine,  together  with 
many  other  dollars-and-sense 
facts. 


n  •  m  InHIUAIIUN 

Rainmaster 


For  dopondobility  and  down  •  to  •  earth  economy  of 
operation  you  can't  beat  CMC't  complete  line  of  engine 
powered  irrigation  Pumpers. 

Take  the  Model  SS-5H-45  pictured  at  left.  Its  lower 
operating  speeds  for  pressure  developed  (600  G.P.M.  at 
110  P.S.I.)  mean  big  savings  in  fuel  .  .  .  less  engine  wear 
.  .  .  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs.  Add  to  this 
unitiied  construction,  self-adjusting  rotary  shaft  seal,  over¬ 
sized  impeller  shaft  and  anti-friction  bearings  .  .  .  AND 
IT'S  NO  WONDER  A  CMC  IS  YOUR  BEST  BUYI 

Don't  buy  any  irrigotion  pump  until  you've  learned  all 
about  CMC  RAINMASTERS  first.  Moil  coupon  for  details. 


CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO.  ! 

Dept.  F-3,  Waterloo,  Iowa  . 

Gentlemen:  I  want  to  knew  all  about  CMC  RAINMASTERS.  | 
Rush  me  your  latest  catalog  RM55.  ■ 


Success  in  dairy  farming 
isn’t  just  plain  luck.  It  takes 
know-how  in  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing.  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
to  make  top  profits  from  a 
dairy  herd. 


Whether  dairy  farming  is 
your  full-time  business  or  a 
sideline  to  other  activities, 
you’ll  find  ideas  for  profit  in 
this  authoritative  fact-packed 
hook.  It  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing. 

Which  breed  requires  the 
loivest  investment? 

lloiv  can  you  collect  milk 
checks  earlier? 


The  most  economical,  most  dependable  way 
to  make  rain  WHEN  you  want  it  —  WHERE 
you  want  it  —  in  AMOUNTS  you  want. 


Taking  the  Risk  Out 
of  Farming 

Mike  Behlen 

Vice-President 
Behlen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Columbus,  Nebraska 


Farmers  are  notorious  for  their  independ¬ 
ent  thinking.  No  two  talk  alike,  vote  alike, 
think  alike.  Vet,  I  have  found  in  visiting 
with  my  farmer-neighbors,  they  have  one 
deep-felt  desire  in  common. 

It  is  to  stop  being  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
Nature.  Fanning  is  a  business.  And  basing 
to  stake  everything  on  the  whims  of  sun, 
rain,  disease  is  no  fun. 

.•\  big  step  forward  in  this  trend  toward 
less  gambling  and  more  assured  income  is 
artificial  crop  drying  on  the  farm. 

Ever  since  1945,  my  brothers,  W  alt,  Gibb 
and  I  with  our  Dad  have  worked  to  perfect 
a  crop  dryer  for  the  average  farm.  One 
that  would  dry  fast  enough  to  be  practical, 
yet  was  simple  enough  that  a  farmer 
could  afford  to  own  and  operate. 


From  Grain  Dryar  to  bin — NO  SHOVELING!  Ample  heat 
and  ample  air,  the  key  to  fast,  profitable  drying — is  the 
secret  of  success  of  this  Behlen  Grain  Dryer. 


Small  grain  growers  have  told  us  they 
have  found  the  answer  in  our  latest  model 
Behlen  Grain  Dryer.  They  say  this  dry’er 
permits  a  farmer  to  (1)  harv’est  earlier, 
har\-est  more  ;  (2)  store  more  safely  in  less 
storage  space;  (3)  get  a  better  market 
price  for  dried  crops ;  and  (4)  save  man¬ 
power  by  reducing  grain  handling. 

Fast  drying?  This  Behlen  dryer  reduces 
moisture  content  of  350  bu.  from  25%  to 
15%  in  less  than  90  minutes  with  farm 
tractor  drive.  Owners  report  fuel  cost  of 
less  than  IJ^c  per  bushel. 

The  galvanized  steel  tower  fills  through 
the  top.  Grain  pours  around  sides  of  per¬ 
forated  inner  air  chamber.  Heat  Blower 
generates  up  to  4,000,000  B.T.U.’s  direct 
heat  per  hour. 

Owners  especially  like  the  “Full  Cycle” 
Grain  Handling  and  portable  features. 
Models  for  propane,  natural  gas,  fuel  oil. 
For  more  facts  on  Crop  Drying,  send  for 
our  fully-illustrated  folder.  W/^iite  me, 
Mike  Behlen,  c/o  Behlen  Manufacturing 
Company,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 


cows.  It  has  been  inferior  to  cattail  millet 
during  the  first  grazing  period  when  millet 
is  young  and  tender.  Later  it  has  been 
equal,  or  superior,  giving  a  total  warm-sea¬ 
son  performance  better  than  millet,  the 
best  temporary’  grazing  crop  now  available 
for  milking  cows.”  Coastal  Bermuda  for 
dairy  cattle  will  usually  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  under  continuous  grazing.  Grazing 
should  be  hea\y  enough  so  that  the  grass 
will  not  get  over  6  to  8  inches  high,  insur¬ 
ing  the  added  values  of  tender  succulence 
and  higher  food  values.  Heavily  fertilized 
Coastal  Bermuda  grazing  can  be  increased 
at  least  50  per  cent  by  the  mo\  ing-fcncc, 
one  day  grazing  rotation  system. 

.\nd  here  are  some  of  the  reasons  live¬ 
stock  men  are  going  for  it:  At  the  Tifton 
Experiment  Station,  with  no  nitrogen  added 
to  it,  over  a  3-year  period,  it  gave  an  average 
of  259  pounds  of  beef  gain  per  acre.  Fifty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  pulled  this  up 
to  303;  one  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
481  pounds  of  beef.  And  200  pounds  of 
nitrogen  added  in  equal  spring  and  summer 
applications  produced  an  average  of  684 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre. 

Coastal  Bermuda  is  an  excellent  hay  crop. 
It  contains  less  water  and  cures  faster  than 
other  plants  generally  used  for  hay  in  this 
area.  It  is  a  perennial,  thus  saving  annual 
planting  costs.  It  is  more  dependable.  Loss 
of  leaves  and  rain  damage  in  the  swath 
often  ruins  legume  hays  in  this  area,  but 
there  are  no  such  leaf  losses  in  Coastal 
and  its  curing  time  is  so  short  that  weather 
damage  to  the  hay  is  seldom  and  light.  It 
makes  higher  per  acre  yields,  and  as  many 
as  5  cuttings  a  summer  spread  the  haying 
over  a  long  season.  Growth  during  summer 
is  so  much  faster  than  in  spring  and  fall 
that  as  much  as  half  the  pasture  area  can 
usually  be  set  aside  for  hav. 

Higher  quality  hay  comes  from  the  more 
frequent  cuttings,  but  the  greatest  yield 
from  less  frequent  cuttings.  .At  Tifton, 
where  300  pounds  of  nitrogen  were  applied 
to  Coastal  on  average  sandy  loam  land,  and 
the  hay  cut  at  varying  interx  als  of  2.  3.  4,  6, 
and  8  weeks,  the  protein  content  averaged 
17.4.  16.6,  15.2,  1 1.3,  and  10.3  per  cent  re- 


CORRIEDALES 

THE  MONEY  MAKING  SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  popu¬ 
larity  is  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  it  has 
proven  its  ability  to 
show  more  profit  and 
require  less  pamper¬ 
ing  than  any  of  its 
competitors. 
CORRIEDALE  ewes  lamb  without  difficulty 
and  have  healthy  lambs  that  thrive. 


For  fr««  MormaHon  write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Scercfary-TrMMrcr 
lot  A  PorUiill  Colambi*  37.  MitsoMri 


Buying  a  Tankmohile  is 
like  hiring  another  hand. 

It’s  a  portable  service  sta¬ 
tion  for  the  farm  that 
makes  tire  inflation  and 
lubrication  jobs  easier.  It 
sprays  paints  too.  Single  cyl¬ 
inder  compressor  built  for 
heavy  duty.  Stainless  steel  tank.  Rubber 
tired  wheels.  Electric  motor  or  gasoline 
engine.  Safest  and  most  portable  air  com¬ 
pressor  on  the  market.  Lifetime  perform¬ 
ance.  See  your  dealer  for 
the  Complete  Line  of  air 
compressors  or  write  The 
Campbell-Hausfeld  Co., 
181  Railroad  Avenue, 
Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


Giant  66,000  Candlepower 

WORLD'S  MOST  POWERFUL  FLASHLIGHT 


Brand  new  195H  model  with  biftge»>t  head 
ever  used.  Tremendously  Increased  lleht 
power.  Siprnaln  20  miles.  Exclualve  new 
Vapor-optic  reflector  same  as  on  itlant 


AIRAIINQ 
NEW  IDEA 
FLASHLIGHTS 

('ustom  made,  not 
factory  productio 
Job.  New  beautiful 
elusive  Krlnkle  finish 
Turns  nlftht  Into  day.  Ui 
world  over  and  recoRnlxed 
finest  flashlight  made. 

CVEAV  FARM  NEEDS  THIS 
Spot  distant  animals  from  barny 
gate.  Saves  miles  of  time.  Prow, 
protection!  See  around  buildings  with¬ 
out  leaving  your  home  -  ** 

possession! 

OO  2  for  S9.SO.  3Sc  Ea.  Postage. 
#7  Sulbt  S  for  SI.  Sling  SI. 39. 
King  siae  batteries  S  for  SI. SO 

ELTO  COMPANY  (Dept  (23)  Michigan 


HIGHER  VOLTAGE 

combin¬ 
ing  manv  features  never 
before  used  on  giant 
blight.  20^V  great- 
r  voltage  thru  tiny 
filament  gas  filltHl 
led  beam 
).  uses 
ly  •  cells 


Send  for  FREE  crib  blue¬ 
prints  with  list  of  all  ma- 
terials.  Also  Elevator  rata- 
lot<  showing  10  styles. 

MEYER  FARM  ELEVATORS 
CUP  AND  PORTABLE 

Simplest,  strongest  made — no  short 
turns.  Heavy-oiity  Portable  18"  x 
22"  wide.  Priced  Right.  Also  Big 
20'  wide  model  at  A.MAZING  LOW  PRICE. 
Elevates  everything — baled  hay,  corn,  small 
grain.  State  if  interested  in  BUCKET  or 
PORTABLE. 

MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  752  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


JoiR  the  Ranks  of  Successful  Breeders  Using— 

QUINTREX-ADE  OIL 

.  .  .  for  surer  pregnancies  .  .  .  for  beffer  young 

follow  the  lead  of  successful  breeders  in  all 
parts  of  the  country — feed  Quintrex-ADE  Oil 
before  mating.  This  blend  of  carrot  oil,  wheat 
germ  oil  and  "D"  activated  animal  sterol  suc¬ 
cessfully  combats  nutritional  sterility. 

4  ot.  only  $1.80  pestpaidi 

Put  Quintrax-AOE  Oil  in  feed  of  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
dogs,  poultry  and  fur-bearers.  Dosage  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  site  of  animal — follow  simple  directions  on 
label.  Orders  shipped  same  day  received.  Sand  check 
or  money  order  for  $1.80.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Breeders  who  have  tried  it  reorder  year  after  year. 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

Deportment  A-3  South  Whitley.  Indiana 


ADD-A-UNIT  REMOVABLE  UNLOADER 
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BICILLIN  FORTIFIED 

Dibenzylethytenediamine  OiDCnicilhn  G  and  Procaine  Penicillin  G  in  Aqueous  Suspension 


0  Provides  fast  action . . .  immediate  high 
penicillin  blood  levels  .  • .  produces  con^ 
tinuous  levels  lasting  up  to  6  days. 


In  serious,  acute  infections  such  as  pneumonia, 
shipping  fever,  navel  ill  and  foot  rot,  immediate 
blood  levels  of  penicillin  in  the  animal  followed 
by  lower  but  long-lasting  levels,  are  desirable. 
Injection  Bicillin  Fortified  gives  both  in  a  single 
injection.  Bicillin  Fortified  is  most  useful  when 
you  want  to  give  a  sick  animal  treatment — 
without  disturbing  the  animal  by  repeated  injec¬ 
tions.  Saves  you  time,  work  and  money! 


Supplied: 

Bicillin  Fortified  300 

50  cc.  vials  of  150, (XK)  units  Bicillin  and 
150,000  units  procaine  penicillin  per  cc. 
The  same  formula  is  also  supplied  in  a 
10  cc.  vial. 

Bicillin  Fortified  600 

Boxes  of  10  Tubex®  sterile-needle  units, 
each  cartridge  containing  300,000  units 
Bicillin  and  300,000  units  procaine 
penicillin. 


CD 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO 

o(  INDIANA,  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6.  INDIANA 


spcctivfly.  Hay  yield  was  the  reverse, 
5.6, 6.5, 8.5,  10.4,  and  10.7  tons  respectively. 
This  grass  cut  at  5-wcck  intcr\als  should 
give  hay  of  suitable  quality  for  most  live- 
stcK'k  needs  without  materially  reducing 
yield.  It  is  relished  by  work  stock  and  all 
sorts  of  cattle.  Its  nutritional  level  is  high. 
Delayed  cutting  does  not  affect  the  quality 
of  its  hay  as  much  as  it  does  other  hay  plants. 

Dunbar  Oswald,  who  farms  at  Allan- 
dale.  South  Carolina,  is  convinced  that 
Coastal  is  by  far  the  best  grazing  plant  he 
has  ev'er  found.  “If  you  put  the  fertilizer 
to  it.  especially  nitrogen.”  he  says,  “you 
had  better  ha\  e  plenty  of  cattle  or  get  your 
mower  or  ensilage  cutter  ready.  It’s  my 
drouth  insurance,  too.  During  the  past 
four  summers  I  have  had  abundant  graz¬ 
ing  from  it  with  ver\'  little  rain.” 

J.  H.  Thames,  a  small  farmer  of  Claren¬ 
don  County,  South  Carolina,  tells  of  his 
experience  in  getting  a  stand.  “My  advice 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  plant  a  patch  of 
Coastal  Bennuda.”  he  says,  “is  to  prepare 
his  land  just  as  he  would  for  cotton  and 
fertilize  liberally.  Plant  |)ure  Coastal  Ber¬ 
muda  stolons.  Keep  weeds  and  grass  out, 
and  don't  get  discouraged.  Mine  looked 
like  a  failure  at  first  hut  it  soon  caught 
hold  and  took  over.” 

Good  vields  of  hay  and  grazing  from 
highly  fertilized  fields  of  Coastal  Bennuda 
in  a  year  when  most  forage  failed  from 
drouth  lead  folks  to  wonder  just  what 
manner  of  grass  this  is,  and  just  what 
yield  and  quality  potential  the  breeder  has 
succeeded  in  trapping  in  it.  Even  though 
we  ha\e  i-eached  the  formerly  unheard  of 
fertilizer  level  of  410  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  in  these  tests,  still  it  pays  off  and 
makes  more  economical  feed  of  better 
quality  than  where  fertilizer  is  used  spar¬ 
ingly.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  nitrogen  have  proven  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  on  the  grass. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  “wonder 
grass”  for  the  Southeast,  it  is  this  Coastal 
BL'miuda.  W’e  use  many  other  grasses  and 
clovers,  too,  and  some  of  them,  like  rv’C 
grass  and  crimson  clover,  team  up  very 
well  with  Coastal,  giving  winter  grazing 
from  the  same  area.  Annual  lespedeza, 
sericea  lespedeza,  white  clover.  Ladino 
clover,  red  clovor,  subterranean  clover,  big 
trefoil,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover  are  others 
which  have  grown  successfully  with  Coast¬ 
al  Bermuda.  Combinations  of  thes'-  often 
give  year-round  controlled  grazing  from 
the  same  land. 

The  legumes  are  nevei  seeded  at  the 
same  time  the  Coast.al  Bermuda  is  sprig¬ 
ged.  Reseeding  crimson  clover  is  the  most 
commonly  used  companion  and  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  scattered  on  the  Coastal  stand  the  first 
fall  after  the  grass  is  set  in  the  spring.  Thus 
the  farmer  need  have  no  fear  of  using  weed 
killer  during  the  time  the  Coastal  needs 
protection  from  competition. 

The  crimson  clover  adds  enough  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil  to  be  significant  in  the 
growth  of  the  grass  if  the  legume  is  not 
grazed  too  close.  It  grows  in  the  w'inter 


lO-OUItKCHANCl, 
POSlIlVEtttD 
CORN  AMO  HAY 
ATTACHMINIS 


PACiMAKIItr 

Hr'COST,.rli^ 


CARDINAL  "Skipper  20" 

BIG  20"  TROUGH 

A  top-performance,  top-quality 
elevator  priced  low.  Offer* 
operating  feature*  available  in 
any  higher  priced  elevator.  ^ 

COMPARE  .  .  . 

it*  20"  trough,  plu*  fea- 
low 


Sensational  capacity,  trouble* 
free  iM'rforinance.  Cuts,  chops, 
loads  In  one  operation.  Attach¬ 
ments  for  corn  and  hay  Inter- 
changre  in  Ifi  minutes  or  lesw. 
Ask  your  nearest  Klntt-Wysc 
dealer  for  a  held  test. 


ELEVATORS 
DRAG  FEEDERS 
CROP  BLOWERS 
BEET  HARVESTERS 


For  detailed 
literature,  write 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


Sturdy  *teel  construction 
throughout.  Trough  20"  wide; 
overall  depth  12";  channel  depth 
S'/j".  Trough  length*,  24‘,  28‘,  32',  36*.  40*  and  44*. 
eight  foot  or  10*  drag  feeder  or  *elf-powered 
feeder  optional  equipment. 

CARDINAL  "Hyker  18" 

A  FUNCTIONAL.  DURABLE.  LOW-COST. 
PRACTICAL  ALL-PURPOSE  FARM 
ELEVATOR 

Performance  to  your  need* 
without  costly  and  fancy 
I  gadgetry.  Put*  corn  to  the 

j  crib,  baled  hay  to  mow 

I  or  stack,  small  grain  to 

I  \  the  bin  with  depend- 

able  efficiency. 


HOW  CAN  I  BUILD 
BIGGER  FARM  YIELDS? 


•  The  true  and  interesting  story  of  how  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer  employs  simple  new 
fertilirrigation  methods  to  increase  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  improve  quality  and  yield  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  foraging  crops.  A  di¬ 
rect,  common-sense  answer  to  an  age-old 
question,  written  to  help  both  large  and 
small-scale  farm  operators.  Send  25  cents  to: 
Desk  Q-4,  NUTRITIONAL  CONCENTRATES, 
INC.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


Trough — 16-gauge 
sectionally  constructed. 

Lengths— 16',  20'.  24',  28'.  32', 

36*.  Reduction  drive  provides^^^^W* 
means  for  powering  by  any  or  all  ot 
4  ways — speed  jack,  PTO,  elec,  motor  or  gas.  engine. 

CARDINAL  Junior 

RATED  THE  BEST  ALUMINUM 
ELEVATOR  BUVI 

15-gauge  alum,  alloy;  Timken- 
'1  tapered  roller  bearings; 

lengths— 8'.  12'.  16'.  20'. 


SAVE  V2  ON  FARM  BUILDING 
COST  WITH  NATIVE  LUMBER 


The  Bclsaw  ONE-M.\X  Sawmill  pro¬ 
duces  smooth,  true-cut  lumber  from 
any  farm  wood  lot  .  .  .  Easily 
handles  logs  8"  to  36"  in  diameter. 

Low-Cost  Bfisaw  can  be  powered 
V  w  ith  tractor  or  old  auto  engine, 
t  \  Retiuires  no  previous  experience. 
I  h  Send  (Kistcaid  today  (or  complete 
I  fi  infoiination  on  how  you  can 
'  JMIa  1“'  m  buildings  and 

for  price  on  the  Belsaw  ONE- 
M.W  Sawmill. 


GREATER 

CAPACITY 


Bulk  feed  ca- 
pacity  is  10  to  20  ^ 

tons  per  hour.  Used 
by  thousands  in  hand¬ 
ling  both  bulk  feed  and 
litter.  Acid-resistant.  Eas 
hosvd  out  for  sanitation. 


BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

3156  FIELD  BUILDING 

ESTPORT  ROAD  KANSAS  CITY  11.  MO. 


CARDINAL  "Aug-O-Matie" 

MOVES  THE  MOST  MATERIAL  FOR 

THE  MONEY  INVESTED — UP 

TO  10  BU.  PER  MINUTE  | 

Tube — 4",  galvanized  ^  .  • 

...  •  Removable 

'jSt  head  section  • 

Self-aligning  bearing 
^  •  Heavy  universal  motor 

mount  •  Sturdy  swivel 
bracket  for  mounting  support 
^  •  Reliable  skid  shoe  on  intake  end. 
SEE  YOUR  CARDINAL  DEALER 
OR  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


ADULT  fCSHEli 

GOLF  BigilW 

CARS  IRTbIIT 
sturdy,  Safe,  f 
Holds  Two  I- 
Children, 

Commended  by 
"PARENTS"  Mosoiine 


Pat. 

Pend. 


Priced  2  Pats. 
Adult  Sport  Car 


Writ*  far 
^  Etkel- 

CatalH 

Available  In  1  to  8  H.P.  Woman 
can  operate  It.  Built  for  potrer- 
ful  and  dependable  service. 
SHIPPING  POINTS: 
Baltimore.  Beno.  Chicago 
For  free  catalog:  Write 
eSHELINAN  Co..  Dept.  B-109 
lOS  Light  St.. 

Baltimore  2.  Md. 


YOUR  BEST 
BUY  A 


Also  1 
Walkiiiq 
Tractor* 
low  as 


FARM  WANT  ADS 

This  new  FARM  QUARTERLY  department  is  open 
for  advertisements  of  quality  products  and  services. 
Rates  75c  a  word  includinft  each  word  in  name  and 
address.  Minimum  advertisement  $18.73  for  23  words 
includiiii;  each  word  in  name  and  address.  Terms:  Cash 
with  order.  Circulation:  211.000.  F.ARM  QU.XRTERLY 
is  read  by  the  nation's  ablest  and  most  prosperous 
farmers.  Advertisements  for  tbe  Winter  issue  accepted 
until  October  10th. 


BERMUDA  GRASS 

CERTIFIED  COASTAL  BERMUDA  especially  prepared 
fur  mechanical  plantini;.  DittKini;  season  February  13 
to  May  1st.  L.  G.  Belt,  Frisco  City,  R.R.  2.  Alabama. 
Phone  URIAH  7160.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Coastal  Bermuda  Stolons,  $1.00 
bushel  unpacked;  Santa  Gertrudis  Bulls;  Santa  Ger- 
trudis-Shorthorn  Steers,  Williams  Farms,  US  76, 
Mullins,  South  Carolina. 

CERTIFIED  COASTAL  BERMUDA  STOLONS— Cei ti- 
fication  Guarantees  pure  stock,  free  of  COMMON  BER¬ 
MUDA.  NUT  GRASS,  and  other  NOXIOUS  GRASSES. 
Loaded  into  your  truck  at  our  farm.  40c  per  cu.  ft. 
Also  sold  in  paper-lined  burlap  bags  (3,300  plants), 
iiioisluie  sealed  and  taRged  “Geuri;ia  Certified.  "  rash 
with  Older,  shipped  express  collect.  1  to  19  baits.  $2.30 
each;  20  or  mure  bags.  $2.00  each.  Order  today.  Fiee 
liteiatiiie  on  request.  Warrior  Cattle  Faim.  Phone 
2429,  Sylvester,  GeoiKia. 


BROWN  SWISS:  PROVEN  leading  breed  for  total  but- 
terfat  by  U.S.D.A.’s  bull-proving  program.  Our  123- 
cow  herd  averages  over  423  fat.  Foundation  cows  bred 
and  yearling  heifers  at  $400.00.  heifer  calves  $250.00, 
bull  calves  from  cows  over  500  fat  $250.00  to  $2,000.00, 
calves  ship|>ed  at  3  months.  Herd  tested  for  pioduc- 
tion  and  health,  classified.  F.O.B.  Fenlea  Farm.  White 
Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

WRITE  for  our  free  Pictorial  Circular  on  Scotch  Shoit- 
honi  Cattle  you  will  enjoy  owning.  Trinity  Shoi thorn 
Farm — True  Buckmaster,  Owner,  Portland,  Indiana. 

250  HE.\D  CHOICE  quality  feeder  Hereford  steers 
weighing  alrout  700  lbs.  Located  at  Soda  Springs. 
Idaho.  Delivery  date  September. 

FOR  HIGH  GR.'XDE  and  registered  Ilolsteins  and 
Guernseys  of  better  quality  selected  for  production 
Type  and  Health  contact;  Ernest  Lejeune  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Riverside  Stock  Farm,  Barron,  Wisconsin. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

BR.XDFORDS’  Border  Collies  are  professional  livestock 
and  poultry  herding  dogs.  Puppies,  the  latest  in  the 
best  of  bloodlines.  Also  trained  dugs.  Route  3,  Box 
7,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES^  Champion  Bloodlines.  A.K.C. 
Registeied.  Natuial  lieeleKs.  woiideifiil  coinpanions, 
farm  raised.  Tomanoll  Kennels,  Waco  Texas.  RFD  1, 
Box  24(1. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

S.AVE.  BUY  SURPLUS  direct  from  U.  S.  Government, 
farm  tools,  machinery  feed,  truck,  tractor,  jeep,  power 
units,  hnndreds  others.  Government  Surplus  Bulletin, 
$1.00.  Box  169-UG.X.  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 

BUY  GOVERNME.NT  SURPLUS  tractors,  jeeps,  trucks, 
motors  electric  and  gas;  |>ower  tools,  hand  tools,  and 
hundreds  of  other  items.  Bulletin  $1.00.  Box  I842M, 
Hartford  1,  Conn. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED 


YOUR  FILMS  fine  grain  developed:  Contact  size  4c 
each.  Jumbo  size  5c  each;  Super  juinlM)  size.  6c  each. 
Write  for  free  mailer  and  details.  Mac  Photos,  Box 
460B.  Hackensack.  New  Jersey. 


GAME  BIRD 

QUAIL,  PHEASANTS,  CHUKARS.  Eggs,  chicks  in  sea¬ 
son.  liixcellent  for  breeders,  restocking,  Hunting-Clubs, 
fancy  foods,  gift  packages.  Eskew  Brothers  Game  Farms. 
1503  Chelsea  Lane,  Austin,  Texas. 


BOBWHITE,  VALLEY,  GAMBLE.  RED.  BLl'E  JAP- 
ANES,  QUAIL — Chukar,  French  Red-leg.  Hungarian. 
Rup|>els  Francalin,  Crested  Tinamou  partridge.  Birds 
for  restocking,  breeders,  and  frozen  Quail.  Malcolm 
S.  Stone,  Box  11,  Gladewater,  Texas. 

GREETING  CARDS  &  GIFTS 

RUN  SP.XRE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  G[ft  Shop  at 
home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new  1955  Chiistnias 
and  .Xll-Occasion  Greeting  Cards  and  Gifts.  Take  their 
orders  and  earn  to  1(X)  |«-rcent  profit.  No  ex|)erience 
necessary.  Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  sam¬ 
ples  on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  36.  Ferndale, 
M  ichigan. 


LIVE  STOCK  BUYER 


REGISTERED  under  Production  Marketing  .Xdmin- 
istiation.  Billy  Richardson — South  Dakota's  only  regis¬ 
tered  Livestock  Order  Buyer— Lifelong  livestock  ex- 
iH-rience  coupled  with  conscientious  service — Phone  560, 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota. 

PIGEONS  AND  SQUABS 

AMERICAN  PIGEON  JOURNAL,  Warrenton  4,  Mis¬ 
souri,  leading  pigeon  magazine.  Tells  how  to  raise 
pigeons  successful  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Illustrated 
3(>-par;e  monthly  $2  year. 


AMERICAN  RABBIT  JOURNAL.  XX'arrenton  4,  Mis¬ 
souri,  tells  how  to  make  money  raising  rabbits.  Meat 
and  fur.  36-page  monthly.  Illustrated.  $1  year.  Three 
years  $2. 


ANOTHER 

THE  GREATEST 

MONEY  SAVING  WAGON 

EVER  BUILT— 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Cobey  51-B  PTO  Self-Unloading  Forage 
Wagon  now  available  with  Bunk  Feeder 

4  WAGONS  IN  1 

USE  IT  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR! 

FOR — Unloading  chopped  green  feed 
to  silos  or  feed  bunks 

FOR — Mixing  and  unloading  dry  feed 
to  feed  bunks 

FOR  —  Following  combines  and  un¬ 
loading  small  grains 

FOR — Following  pickers  and  unload¬ 
ing  ear  corn 

(Do«t  away  with  n««d  for  •l•vator  drag  wh«n  bunk 
f««d*r  altachmant  it  ut«d.) 

Buy  the  platform  alone  (fits  any 
wagon  gear)  for  $434.00  plus  freight 
and  handling  from  Bucyrus,  Ohio; 
or  in  any  combination — grain  sides, 
forage  sides  and  axles — you  want. 


Mail  this  Coupon  for  Full  Details 


lowGSt  priced  PTO  self  wnlooding  foroge  wogen  on 
the  morkot.  All  stool  construction  —  S*ton  copocity. 


cM 


CORPORATION 
GALION,  OHIO 


Foodor  Attochmont  con  bo  bought  soporotoly 
for  Coboy  51*B  Wogons  now  in  uso. 


$ond  mo  dotoils  and  low  prices  on 

n  51*B  PTO  $olf-Unlooding  Forage  Wogon  ond  vorious  com- 
binotions 

Q  Your  51-B  Wagon  with  Bunk  Foodor 


fuii  d^ieam  gMxuU  iUc^ 

INCREASE  YIELD  AND  PROFITS 


WORK  FOR  YOU 


COMPARE  before  you  buy  •  •  • 

Simplex  Is  mfire  accurate,  com¬ 
plete.  systematic  and  more  for 
less  money. 


The  Farm  Simplex  Soil  Test  Out- 
tit  illustrated  Is  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  yet  Is  more  complete* 
more  efflotent  than  another  make 
of  soil  tester  and  Is  priced  at  only 
2S.9C)  F.O.B.  Korwalk.  Other  com¬ 
mercial  Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfits 
include  The  Complete  at  49.50  and 
The  Junior  at  35.50  F.O.B.  Nor¬ 
walk.  Ohio,  shippefl  via  Railway 
Express.  Write  today  for  free  cata- 
loft  .  .  .  and  a  copv  of  **The  Fable 
of  the  Discouraged  Farmer.** 


U^e  the  ritfht  fertilizer  and 
the  amount  needed.  Sim¬ 
plex  Soil  Testiriff  i<iveN  you 
an  exact  fertilizer  piescrip- 
tion  for  your  land  and  an 
estimate  of  the  increased 
yield  it  will  brin^. 


THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY  •  P.O.  BOX  318-D  •  NORWALK,  OHIO 
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one  dollar 
gets  you 

$ESOO 


in  pasture  prolils 

A  dollar's  worth  of  pasture  fer¬ 
tilizer— properly  used  can  bring 
you  five  dollars  or  more  addi¬ 
tional  profit  from  beef  and 
dairy  products.  You  get  these 
high  returns  when  you  follow 
state  recommended  fertilizer 
practices  with  a  good  soil  man¬ 
agement  program. 


Experiment  station  tests  and 
actual  farm  experience  show 
that  the  use  of  enough  quality 
fertilizer  of  the  proper  grade 
at  the  right  time  can  greatly 
increase  your  rtet  profits.  Plan 
now  to  make  every  acre  pay 
you  more  by  using  recom¬ 
mended  amounts  and  grades 
of  dependable  fertilizer  on  all 
your  crops  .  .  .  particularly  on 
fall-seeded  small  grains  or  fall 
cover  crops. 


Sec  Ycer  International 
Fertilizer  Dealer  New  For 
Setisfectiea  at  Harvest  Time 

For  best  results,  use  easy- 
flowing  International  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  in  your  state  recommended 
fertilizer  program.  They’ll 
supply  the  well-balanced  com¬ 
bination  of  rich  plant  foods 
needed  for  high-profit  crop 
production. 

Plant  Food  Division 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS 
A  CNEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Cencrol  Offices;  20  N.  Wocker  Drive 
Chicago  6 


HEREFORD 

FOR  S.'XLE.  400  ucaned  top  cjuality.  Gaining  ability 
has  been  our  «oal  for  the  past  forty  years.  Herman 
Oliser,  John  Day,  Oregon. 

RE.AL  EST.ATE 

S.AV'E  ON  U.  S.  Gosei  niiirnt  Real  Estate.  Buy  direct 
fruiii  Goveiiiiiient.  Surjdus  Farms.  Fai  inland.  Homes. 
Etc.  Go\ eminent  Surplus  Real  Estate  Listings  $1.00. 
Box  Ib9-SL'G.  East  Hartford  8.  Conn. 


REfilSTERED  H.WIPSHIRE  SHEEP  bred  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  lapid  giowtii  llie  home  ol  tbiee  gieat  im- 
(Kiited  stud  lanis.  Sliapwick  Progress.  Cliilmaik  Heiald 
and  Stspe  N'alour.  We  welcome  iiuniiiies  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  Hock.  .Slieepfields  Faim,  New  Vernon,  New 
Jeisey. 

COLLMBI.V  SHEF.P  Registered  Ewes  with  production 
lecoids.  loin  registered  rams.  See  ns  at  tin-  Ohio 
and  Miclngaii  Slate  Fair  Write  for  catalogs  of  coming 
sales.  Fairs iew  Faim.  Haiold  I'angenian,  New  Biemeii, 
Ohio.  _  _  ^ 

WE  OFFER  line  Romneys  and  Soutbdowns.  .-Msc 
excelli  nl  <  iiinnieicial  stock.  Saiidanona  Sheep  Faim, 
BialtlesiMiio.  Vermont,  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Persons  Tel 
.•\l|.ine  4-488J 


BINDON  F.XR.M— Far  Hills.  New  Jersey.  The  only 
piodtiction  .\rriedited  Herd  East  of  Illinois,  from  Noith 
to  South.  Registeied  Durocs  lor  sale.  S.  Loiillaid, 
owiu'i-managei . 

L.\.\DR.\CE  HOtiS— ImiMirted  breeding — correct  typi — 
young  animals — mature  animals — bleeding  services  One 
Ixiar  will  convince  you.  Middle  Fork  Farms.  Greens- 
biiig.  Indiana. 

and  spring  and  can  be  used  as  a  feeder  for 
the  Coastal  which  comes  on  in  the  summer. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  close  to  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  have  been 
added  by  the  crimson  clover  in  a  stand. 

Suwannee  Bermuda  grass  is  another 
promising  hybrid  suited  to  the  very  light 
sandy  lands.  In  a  four-year  grazing  test  on 
poor  sandy  land  at  the  Ona  Experiment 
Station  in  Florida  it  made  13  per  cent 
more  beef  per  acre  than  Coastal.  And  in 
a  hay  experiment  on  a  poor  oak-ridge  sand 
it  recovered  in  the  hay  76  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  applied.  Coastal  Bermuda  recov¬ 
ered  67  per  cent,  and  common  Bermuda  25. 

Except  on  very  poor  sandy  soils,  Coastal 
has  proved  sujicrior  to  Suwannee,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Burton.  But  folks  still  farm  in 
deep  sand  and  scrub-oak  lands.  Suwannee 
was  designed  for  them.  In  South  Carolina 
we  now  have  nursery  patches  of  Suwannee 
Bennuda  a;rass  coming  along  in  all  counties 
with  areas  of  light  sandy  land.  From  these 
the  county  agents  will  get  stolons  for  dem¬ 
onstration  plantings  over  the  areas.  This 
is  the  way  we  got  Coastal  accepted  so 
quickly.  Every  county  had  similar  plantings. 

Bermuda  for  the  North? 
Searching  for  a  strain  of  Bermuda  which 
would  do  well  north  of  the  Coastal  Ber¬ 
muda  belt,  agronomists  have  come  up  with 
another  strain  called  Midland.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Coastal  and  a 
Bennuda  obtained  from  Indiana.  In  Okla¬ 
homa  experiments  it  has  apparently  done 
quite  well,  yielding  from  1400  to  5200 
pounds  of  dry  matter  per  acre  more  than 
either  Coastal  or  Common.  We’ll  have  to 
wait  and  see  what  its  future  will  be. 

Dr.  Burton  and  his  associates  at  Tifton, 
have  also  produced  several  low,  close 
growing  Bennudas  for  lawn  and  golf 
greens.  Tiflaw  n  and  Tiffine  Bermuda. 

There  are  still  those  who  are  somewhat 
skeptical  about  Coastal.  “You  have  to  be 
a  Yankee  to  like  it.”  is  the  way  one  Geor¬ 
gian  puts  it.  Another  who  recently  mi- 


NEW  WESTERN  BEAR  CAT 
SEED  BED  MAKER  and  SEEDER 

Combination  spring  tooth  hairosv,  sprocket  packer, 
inulcher.  and  seeder.  Pulverizes  and  packs  finest  of 
seed  beds,  then  evenly,  accurately  sows  any  seed.  All 
in  one  operation !  Pays  for  itself  in  saving  seed,  espe¬ 
cially  .Alfalfa,  Clover,  or  any  Grass  Seed,  sown  mixed 
or  separately  from  one  seed  b«)X. 

Seed  drops  ahead  of  rear  loller  section  and  is  pressed 
firmly  into  soil  by  both  Packer  and  Mulcher  wheels. 
Leaves  surface  mulch  without  grooves.  Great  help  in 
preventing  washing,  crusting,  and  blowing.  Holds  the 
moisture.  Seeder  mounted  or  removed  quickly.  Seed 
Bed  Maker  and  .Seeder  available  as  combination,  or 
each  separately.  Write  for  full  details. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO..  Dapt.  F9-27 

Hostings,  Nobrasko — Manufacturers 


83  BU.  ALL-STEEL 
AUGER  UNLOADER 


F.O.B.  FACTORY 


For  filling  feed  bunks  (either  side),  upright  feed¬ 
ers.  grain  bins.  Excellent  for  relay  from  combine 
or  picker  sheller  to  bin,  transporting  grain  to  ele¬ 
vator.  Spout  swivels  360  deg. — use  as  batch  mixer. 
Also  for  bulk  fertilizer  —  unload  direct  into 
spreader. 

Capacity  83  2  bushels.  For  light  weight  or  bulky 
feeds  or  grain  1  ft.  extensions  can  give  100  or 
more  bushel  capacity.  Sturdy.  .\1I  steel.  10  gauge 
frame,  heavy  gauge  V  bottom  and  sides.  Complete 
with  rotating  shield  PTO  shaft.  Standard  8  ft. 
auger  elevator — front  mounted.  Extensions  can  lie 
added  to  any  height  for  unloading  into  bins.  13  in. 


I  II  -  I  I  Y  CORPORATION  S 

I  n  fc  L  I  A  Dopt.  2-L,  Crown  Point,  Indiana  J 

I  Please  send  me  information  on  new  all  steel  | 
m  auger  box.  > 


^City  and  State. 
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grated  to  the  deep  south  from  Kentucky, 
says,  "This  Coastal  boom  reminds  me  too 
much  of  the  fescue  fiasco  in  Kentucky  a 
short  time  back.  Sure,  the  stuff  will  make 
a  lot  of  growth,  but  so  will  pine  trees.  I’m 
not  saying  it’s  no  good  but  I  want  to  see 
a  few  good  stiff  nutrition  tests  before  I 
plant  it  all  over  my  place.” 

That  remark  brings  up  the  question  of 
eradication.  Coastal  is  much  easier  to  get 
rid  of  than  common  Bermuda.  Plowing 
and  harrowing  it  during  dry  spells  and 
raking  the  stolons  out  will  eradicate  it  pret¬ 
ty  effectively.  Normal  stolon  haiAests  just 
seem  to  do  it  good. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Jim  Eleazer  is  an  institution  on  south¬ 
ern  farms,  having  served  as  county  agent  and  extension 
specialist  at  Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Clemson  in  1917.  He  writes  a  column  widely 
published  in  southern  newspapers,  handles  “The  Voice 
of  Clemson"  on  radio,  and  his  name  appears  regularly 
in  national  farm  magazines.  He  has  written  two  books, 
one  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  state  schools.  He  is  a 
favorite  author  of  Farm  Ql’arierly  readers. 


MAN  WITH  A  POWER  HOE 

{Continued  from  pa^e  71) 

inch  tillers  for  three-point  hitch  tractors 
cost  $776.  Trailing  types  with  auxiliary 
motoi-s  and  heavy  duty  self-propelled 
rotary  tillers  go  as  high  as  $10,710  for  the 
Seaman  7-foot  giant. 

Most  six-foot  models  can  cover  about 
an  acre  an  hour  for  fairly  deep,  once-over 
seedbed  preparation,  with  two  to  three 
acre's  covered  in  a  second  pass.  On  most 
types,  in-and-out  control  is  hydraulic. 
^Vorking  depth,  with  a  maximum  of  eight 
inches  in  general,  is  determined  by  the 
setting  of  skid  shoes.  Planters  and  grain 
drills  can  be  hooked  on  behind  a  tiller  to 
do  a  one-trip  job. 

The  Giants 

The  past  year  has  marked  the  appearance 
of  new  rotary  giants,  great  and  awesome 
mountains  of  bolts  and  castiron  that  surge 
through  a  forest,  leaving  it  levelled  and 
bare  for  grass  seeding,  or  grind  ahead 
through  muckland.  mixing  head-high  veg¬ 
etation  beneath  the  pulverized  soil  while 
completing  all  planting  operations  in  one 
pass  over  a  field.  A  Missouri  machine,  the 
Land  Master,  can  prepare  from  two  to 
six  acres  of  heavy  gumbo  land  into  a  seed 
bed  in  one  hour.  In  Puerto  Rican  practice, 
this  outfit  is  used  to  completely  mix  as 
high  as  70  tons  per  acre  of  pineapple 
stalks  with  the  soil  in  preparing  for  new 


A  NEW  HELP  FOR  FARMERS! 


the 

yyAECHANiCAL 

stonepicker 

Picks  up.  carries,  dumps 
stone-  I'j"  to  8"  in 
diaineier  clears  up  to  4 
acres  a  day.  Saves  la¬ 
bor.  eliminates  many  „  .  ,  ... 

implement  breakaRes.  increases  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Also  clears  stones  from  pasture  land.  Write  for  literature, 
(ivlne  nime  of  your  dealer  to  arrance  demonstration. 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Ine. 


D«pt.  0 


Stratford,  Conn. 


Alfred  Moon's  Rotavated  soil  is  clean  and  not  crusted  without 
cultivation  following  9  consecutive  days  of  rain. 


How  Rotavation  gives 
crops  a  better  start 


Alfred  Moon  examines  his 
Rotavated  soil.  Rotavation 
is  the  only  practical  way 
known  to  mix  organic  matter 
uniformly  in  the  soil. 


don’t  think  I’ll  have  to  cultivate  my  corn  more 
than  once.”  Alfred  Moon,  Star  City,  Indiana 


Here’s  what  you  can  expect  when  a 
Rotavator  prepares  your  land  for  plant¬ 
ing: 

1  Soil  will  admit  moisture  and  air 
to  encourage  fast  growth. 

2  Shallow  pass  before  planting 
will  kill  all  weeds;  will  not  bring 
deep  weed  seeds  to  the  surface 
to  germinate, 

3  Organic  matter  will  be  evenly 
mixed  into  the  soil. 

Soil  will  be  aerated  and  left 
porous,  not  compacted. 

5  Land  will  resist  washing  and 
blowing. 

Take  the  case  of  Alfred  Moon,  In  pre¬ 
paring  his  land  for  corn,  he  Rotavates 
shallow  right  after  com  picking  in  the 
fall.  This  chops  up  the  stalks  and  works 
them  into  the  soil.  In  the  Spring,  he 
Rotavates  deep  as  he  prepares  the  seed 
bed  for  quick  germination.  As  the  weeds 


begin  to  sprout  just  before  planting,  he 
again  Rotavates  shallow  and  leaves  his 
fields  remarkably  clean.  In  early  June 
of  1955,  when  over  4  inches  of  rain  fell 
on  9  consecutive  days,  Alfred  Moon’s 
corn  was  almost  completely  free  of  weeds! 

"Erosion  is  no  problem  after  Rotava¬ 
tion,”  says  Mr.  Moon,  "and  my  corn 
stood  the  cold,  wet  weather  this  Spring 


In  fewer  passes,  Rotavators  do  what  plows, 
discs  and  harrows  are  supposed  to  do  .  .  . 
but  don't. 


better  than  it  ever  did  before.  Rotavated 
soil  keeps  an  even  temperature  and  seems 
to  warm  up  down  deep  without  getting 
baked  on  top.”  Rotavated  land  rarely 
has  a  crust  of  any  kind.  If  a  crust  does 
form,  it  will  never  be  thick  enough  to 
prevent  needed  moisture  from  soaking 
into  the  soil. 

Farmers  all  over  America  are  getting 
better  yields  from  their  Rotavated  land. 
Write  today  for  more  information.  Bet¬ 
ter  still,  ask  for  a  demonstration  on  your 
own  farm! 


ROTAVATOB 


Co.,  Inc. 


Box  31,  Arlington  Heights  3,  Illinois. 


While  Alfred  Moon's  fields  soaked  up  all 
water  from  a  9  day  rain,  this  field  across  the 
road  was  left  with  pools  of  water  on  com¬ 
pacted  soil. 
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LET  THIS 

DO  3  TILLAGE  JOBS  IN  ONE! 


THE 


SELF-PROPELLED 


The  SEAMAN  IS  A  GIANT  For  High  Tillage  Production 

XT  Up  to  3V4  acres  per  hour  of  perfectly  finished 
seed-beds. 

IT  Medium,  fine  or  coarse  tilth  as  best  suited  to  your 
soils  and  crops. 

V  Complete  tillage  in  one  operation: 

—  cuts  labor  costs 

—  lowers  operating  expense 

•—  reduces  damaging  sub-soil  compaction 
caused  by  multiple  tractor  trips 


Th*  SEAMAN  Rotary  Stalk  MuUhor 
Tho  aniwor  to  hondling  com  stalks  or 
othor  trashy  crops.  Spoods  docomposition, 
controls  wind,  wotor  orosion.  5  ft.  cutting 
width.  Oporotos  from  PTO  of  most  3*4 
plow  tractors. 


SEAMAN.  ANDWALL 

CORPORATION 

331  NORTH  25TH  STREET  •  MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


Many  othor  ecfuanfogot 
oro  axplainnd  in  this 
book  "'BnnnUtt  of  Bo 
tary  Tilfogo”.  Yourt 
on  roquost.  Just  fond 
postcard  today. 


When  you  hove  o  man-sized  job  to  do,  don't  send  a 
boy  to  do  it.  Throwing  siloge  out  of  a  silo  is  o  job  for 
the  heavy-duty  FORAGEMASTER  Unlooder.  When  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Foragemoster  Rotobunk  you  approach 
push-button  feeding. 


For  information  write  to 

ROWELL.  INC. 

752  Vandalio  St.,  Dept.  *‘Q",  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(Some  distributorships  available) 


PALSGROVE  FEEDERS 

For  Elevators  and 
Special  Farm  Jobs 
M-3  Series 

8'  6"  Loading  Length 


Model 

Discharge 

Height 

AP-203 

3  ft. 

.AP-838 

5  ft. 

AP-839 

6  ft. 

AP-840 

8  ft. 

AP-841 

10  ft. 

rhene.  Wire  or  Write  far  literature 

PALSGROVE  MFG.  CO. 

CANAL  WINCHESTER.  OHIO 


Also  manutaeturers  at— 
o  Disc  Harrows  a  Portable  Feeders 

o  Hay  &  Grain  Elevators  .  Grain  Elevator 
„  ,  o  Concrete  Mixers 

o  Coal  EJevtors  •  Row  Crop  Planter 

(3  mod.-ls  •  Row  Crop  Weeders 


plantings,  at  an  average  fuel  consumption 
of  1  /a  gallons  per  acre.  The  IVonsover,  a 
$20,000  Maine  behemoth,  10  tons  in 
weight  and  24  feet  long,  operated  by  one 
man,  carries  seed,  fertilizer,  lime  and  in¬ 
secticides.  roto  tills  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  10  inches,  plants  the  crop,  firms  the  soil 
and  crushes  rocks  as  it  moves.  The  tractor 
driver  handles  the  entire  operation  from 
an  electrical  control  panel. 

The  Bantams 

On  the  other  end  of  the  rotary  tiller  line 
are  the  newer  vacuum  sweeper-sized 
“hoes”,  both  gasoline  and  electric  pow¬ 
ered.  They  till  a  swath  from  3  to  7  or  10 
inches  wide  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches, 
and  are  particularly  suitable  for  flower  bed 
and  vegetable  row  cultivation.  Normal 
garden  tillers  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Flyweight  models  in  the  $150  bracket 
can’t  chew  up  heavy  vegetation,  but  offer 
the  advantage  of  handling  with  ease  in 
tight  places.  They  till  a  10  to  16-inch 
swath  to  5  or  6-inch  depths,  depending 
on  conditions.  These  smaller  machines  are 
usually  whcelless,  with  the  front-mounted 
tines  doing  the  cultivating  and  also  giving 
forward  traction.  Depth  and  speed  are 
controlled  by  handle-bar  pressure.  Heavy 
duty  models,  costing  from  $400  to  $800, 
cut  up  to  24  inches  wide,  with  maximum 
depths  at  about  7  inches.  They  usually 
have  power-driven  wheels  placed  forward, 
with  the  cultivating  tines  mounted  in  back. 
The  higher  horsepower  sizes  have  hood 
enclosures  for  variable  control  of  the 
mulching  and  pulverizing  action,  as  with 
farm  sized  tillers.  One  middle-weight  tiller 
operates  somewhat  like  a  revolving  cork¬ 
screw,  hurling  the  soil  aside. 

Other  .Applications 

Both  garden  and  farm  rotary  tillers  have 
numerous  other  uses  beside  land  prejjara- 
tion.  Small  fumcless  and  noiseless  electric 
models  are  useful  in  stirring  indoor  nur¬ 
sery  bench  plantings  or  in  stirring  poultry 
litter  in  the  henhouse.  Lift  type  tractor 
models  are  liked  by  construction  com¬ 
panies  for  lawn  seedbed  preparation 
around  new  buildings  where  their  maneu¬ 
verability  enables  them  to  work  close  to 
obstructions,  unimpaired  by  the  usual 
rubble  left  around  new  masonry  work. 
Larger  models  are  used  in  highway  main¬ 
tenance  for  powdering  iced-over  roads, 
with  snow  plows  then  used  to  remove  the 
residue.  On  the  farm,  mounting  a  rotary 
tiller  on  the  back  of  a  tractor  and  a  dirt 
scoop  on  front  makes  the  construction  of 
pit  silos  simple.  Ditches  can  easily  be  hllcd 
by  loosening  the  soil  with  a  rotary  tiller, 
followed  by  a  bulldozer  blade.  Rotary 
tillers  are  often  used  to  clear  weeds  from 
lake  banks  or  other  hard  to  manage  spots. 
The  weeds  are  chewed  up,  but  the  soil  is 
only  lightly  disturbed.  In  building  feed 
lots  or  farm  lanes,  many  farmers  have 
found  a  rotary  tiller  ideal  for  mixing  in 
oil  or  bituminous  products. 

Tractor  drawn  rotary  tillers  are  simple 
to  operate.  A  child  can  handle  them. 
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Fm  completely  sold 

on  all-steel  buildings 
. . .  ver>  little  upkeep 

. . .  long  life 
. . .  lower  over-all  cost 

says  Walter  E.  Schmidt,  Columbus,  Nebraska 


When  buying  a  Factory-Built  Steel  Farm  Build¬ 
ing,  ask  for  USS  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets  for  roof 
and  sides.  These  sheets  have  a  zinc  coating  pro¬ 
duced  to  ASTM  Specification  A-361.  This  is  your 
assurance  of  a  high  quality  building. 


County  . State  . 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces  high-quality  USS  Galvanized 
Sheets  and  Structural  Steel  which  our  customers  manufacture  into 
durable  farm  buildings.  Requests  for  information  will  be  forwarded  to 
manufacturers  of  these  buildings,  and  you  will  hear  directly  from  them. 


SEE  The  Un.ted  States  Steel  Hour.  It's  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Schmidt  erected  a  24'  x  24'  steel  utility 
building  on  his  farm.  Just  recently,  he  and  his  son,  working 
in  their  spare  time,  added  a  40-foot  extension  to  it.  “The 
old  and  new  sections  of  my  all-steel  building  match  so  well 
—fit  so  pterfectly— you  would  think  they  were  built  about 
the  same  time  instead  of  five  years  apart,”  says  Mr. 
Schmidt. 

Mr,  Schmidt  chose  steel  buildings  for  his  farm  because, 
in  his  own  words,  their  “all-steel  construction  requires  little 
upkeep  for  long  life,”  and  results  in  “lower  over-all  cost 
than  other  types  of  construction.” 

You,  too,  will  find  that  construction  with  steel  is  eco¬ 
nomical.  And  you’ll  be  highly  pleased  at  the  versatility  of 
steel  buildings  since  they  are  just  right  for  dairy  cattle 
housing,  grain  and  machinery  storage,  or  p)oultry  housing. 
They  are  big,  strong,  roomy,  tight  and  dry,  fire  resistant 
and  easily  grounded  against  lightning.  Don’t  wait.  Prepare 
for  the  coming  winter  now  by  investing  in  a  Factory-Built 
Steel  Farm  Building  manufactured  with  long-lasting  USS 
Galvanized  Steel  Sheets  for  roof  and  walls,  and  a  USS 
Structural  Steel  framework. 


Address 


Town 


Mr.  Schmidt’s  steel  building  has  a  big  16-foot  slid¬ 
ing  door  which  gives  plenty  of  clearance  for  his 
large  implements  and  harvesting  equipment.  He  in¬ 
stalled  overhead  doors  in  the  older  section  of  the 
building,  and  now  uses  it  for  a  garage  and  shop. 


Nome 


I 

I 


^  send  this  coupon  for  further  information^ 

Agricultural  Extension  Section  I 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  _ 

Room  4801,  525  William  Penn  Place  I 

Pittsburgh  30,  Po.  I 

I  am  interested  in  steel  buildings  for  the  Following:  ■ 

Q  machinery  storage  Q  grain  storage  Q  cattle  shelters  _ 

Q  hay  storage  Q  dairy  barns  Q  poultry  houses  I 

Q  ether  .  I 

Approximate  size  or  capacity .  | 

n  Please  have  a  Steel  Building  representative  call  on  me  with  ■ 
further  information.  * 

Send  information  to:  I 
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NOW  .  .  . 
HERE’S  THE 
EASIEST 
TURNING! 
STEERING! 
OPERATING! 
YOU’VE  EVER 
KNOWN 


ARIENS 


trans-A-matic  tiller 


WITH  NEW  BALL  AND  CAM  DIFFERENTIAL 

Here  it  is — Ariens  new  heavy  duty  TRANS-A-M ATIC  Tiller!  It  has  a  new  power  drive  principle 
in  its  ball  and  cam  differential  with  automatic  lock  and  unlock  .  .  .  new  improved  operating 
controls  .  .  .  new,  instantaneous 'horiiontal  and  vertical  single  lever  handlebar  adjustment  .  .  . 
new  tiller  drive  and  tine  design  .  .  .  new  snap-lock  depth  control.  Two  models;  8.1  h.p.  Wis. 
engine — 20"  tillage;  14.1  h.p.  Wis.  engine — 28"  tillage.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  Ariens 
TRANS-A-MATIC  Tiller  before  you  buy  any  tiller!  You'll  be  glad  you  did! 


/For  full  details,  see  your  dealer  or  write 
the  Ariens  Company,  117  Calumet  Street, 
Brillion,  Wisconsin. 


You  CAN  Make  More 


Money  from  Your  Farm! 


“I  sold  all  niy  cattle 
at  a  good  profit.  Your 
prediction  saved  my 
farm.” — Leon  Reiswig 


Just  as  these  Farmers 
have  done  .  .  . 


“The  pink  market  sheet  saved  me  at 
least  $150  on  the  sale  of  a  small  order 
of  corn.” — M.  J.  Duncan 


“The  Doane  Digest’s 
advice  on  hogs  made 
me  over  $3,000  in 
1953.” — Geo.  Mcdlin 


lt*s  a  fact  •  •  • 


.  .  .  that  the  right  recommendation  at  the  right  time  can  help  you  sell  your  crops 
and  livestock  for  MORE  and  buy  the  supplies  you  need  for  LESS.  That’s  why 
the  Doane  .Agricultural  Digest’s  exclusive  feature,  “When  to  Sell  and  Buy,” 
means  more  profit  for  thousands  of  .Americ.iYi  farmers.  Digest  clients  also  receive 
PR()\’EN  plans  on  production  and  marketing. 


Would  you  like  to  know  what  advice  the  Digest  is 
giving  clients  today  on  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry, 
corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  oats  and  other  commodities? 
Then  write  today  for  .  .  . 

FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 

and  see  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  make  more  money. 
A  post  card  will  do.  No  obligation. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

Box  241  5142  Dcimar  Blvd.,  St.  LohU  B,  Mo. 


The  Digest 

Will  Help  You  .  .  . 

•  Sell  lor  more 

•  Buy  for  less 

•  Increase  your  yields 

•  Improve  Your  Stock 

•  Solve  tax  problems 

•  Invest  more  wisely 

•  Understand 
legislation 

and  stay  on  TOP! 


Frank  Rickman’s  ten-year-old  son  does  it 
with  ease.  The  garden  variety  demands 
some  walking  in  return  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  it  will  do.  Both  types  can 
do  a  good  job  of  ruining  a  piece  of  ground 
in  a  mismanaged  soil  program  or  can 
produce  bumper  yields  under  systematic 
conservation  methods. 


WORMS 

{Continued  from  pane  39) 

else.  It’s  hard  to  see  the  signs,  too.  If 
you  have  a  rough,  poor-doing  calf,  and 
he’s  listless  and  he  keeps  scratching  his 
backside  on  a  feed  bunk,  better  suspect 
wonns.  Trouble  is,  adult  cattle  can  carry 
a  lot  of  worms  before  showing  it.  Almost 
all  do  have  some  wonns.  With  cattle,  you 
think  of  worms  last  when  something  ails 
them ;  in  hogs  and  sheejj  you  think  of 
worms  first.  It’s  harder  to  spot  worms  in 
cattle  manure.” 

That  brought  up  another  question, 
“Can  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  contaminate 
each  other?”  I  asked  him. 

“Not  too  much,”  he  said.  “Most  wonns 
arc  specific  for  the  animal.  I  mean  that 
while  a  sheep  stomach  wonn,  for  example, 
may  belong  to  the  same  family  of  stomach 
worms  as  a  cattle  stomach  worm,  it  won’t 
live  in  cattle.” 

It  is  when  Pop  Ansen  gets  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  worms  in  sheep  that  he  becomes 
clocjuent.  “For  my  money.”  he  says,  “sheep 
would  be  the  most  profitable  and  the  most 
satisfactory'  of  all  livestock  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  be  such 
suckers  for  wonns.  They  don’t  get  as 
many  diseases  as  cattle  or  hogs,  but  they 
sure  have  more  worms.  Worst  is  the  large 
stomach  wonns.  I  ha\e  lost  lots  of  lambs 
from  these  pests.  The  nodular  worms  are 
abo\it  as  bad.  They  cause  what  is  known 
around  here  as  ’knotty  guts’.  Lungworms 
can  be  bad  if  you  don’t  keep  your  pastures 
clean.  Liver  flukes  are  not  a  problem 
here,  but  they  are  in  some  places. 

“Tapeworms? — VVhy,  I  suppose  there 
hasn’t  been  a  sheep  alive  that  hasn’t  had 
a  tapeworm.  I  sort  of  live  with  tapeworms 
— they  don’t  seem  to  run  a  sheep  down 
like  the  other  worms  and  while  they  do 
take  more  feed,  they  don’t  damage  his 
health  unless  he  gets  one  when  he’s  very 
young,  and  that  might  do  him  in.  You 
take  a  big  tapewonn  out  of  a  lamb,  and 
W'atch  it  squirm  and  writhe,  and  you 
wonder  how  an  animal  can  keep  it  in 
him.  It’s  a  slimy  thing.  I  have  seen  lambs 
in  the  slaughter  house  with  a  hatful  of 
tapeworms  in  them  just  as  heavy  and 
the  same  grade  as  their  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  w'ith  very  few  tapeworms.  I  fed  those 
capeworms,  and  that  cost  money.” 

I  wondered  if  seeing  the  worms  in  the 
manure  were  the  only  way  of  recognizing 
infestation  in  sheep.  Pop  had  the  answer 
for  me.  “I’ve  got  a  rule  that’s  more  or 
less  my  own,”  he  said.  “I  keep  a  close 
eye  on  the  color  of  the  sheep’s  hide.  Part 
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STATE 


Sent  postpaid 
at  planting  time 


the  wool  at  a  few  places,  especially  tender 
places  like  under  the  neck.  A  healthy 
sheep  has  a  cherry  pink  skin.  Pale  pink 
usually  indicates  worms.  The  paler,  the 
more  worms.  In  a  really  bad  case  of 
nodular  or  stomach  worms,  the  skin  turns 
yellowish. 

“The  drugs  that  are  on  the  market  to 
control  sheep  worms  are  a  little  more 
effective  than  for  any  other  class  of  live¬ 
stock.  What  the  wonn  people  call  low- 
level  feeding  works  all  right  with  sheep; 
that  is,  you  feed  it  ’round  the  year  as  a 
part  of  their  feed  or  as  part  of  their 
mineral  ration.  If  you  want  to  give  it  this 
way,  mix  one  part  of  phenothiazine  to  9 
parts  of  salt,  by  weight. 

“Most  of  the  sheep  men  I  know  con¬ 
trol  worms  pretty  well  by  this  method 
but  many  of  them  also  give  seasonal  doses. 
For  example,  powdered  phenothiazine  can 
be  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  one 
and  a  third  pints  of  water.  This  treats  18 
adult  sheep.  Sheep  should  have  this  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  grazing  season  and  the 
treatment  should  be  started  early  enough 
so  that  spring  pastures  are  not  contami¬ 
nated  by  infested  animals. 

“V'ou  generally  find  some  sheep  in  every 
flock  that  don’t  eat  enough  salt,  or,  for 
some  reason,  get  more  worms  than  they 
should  have.  For  these,  I  give  one  ounce 
of  phenothiazine  in  capsules  or  as  a  drench 
to  adult  sheep,  or  a  half  ounce  to  half 
grown  lambs.  You  can  also  mix  this  in 
a  day’s  ration.  Some  fellows  say  you 
shouldn’t  give  phenothiazine  to  an  animal 
that  doesn’t  need  it,  but  almost  all  need 
it.  It’s  uncommon  to  find  a  worm-free 
sheep.  They  eat  the  grass  right  down  to 
the  roots,  and  pick  up  worm  eggs  right  off 
the  ground.  Being  out  day  and  night,  they 
get  a  full  diet  of  worm  eggs  and  larvae 
when  they  eat  wet  grass  after  a  rain  or 
a  heavy  dew. 


Hoffco’s 

POWER  TOOLS 


*  GOT  BRUSH  TROUBLIS?  Get 

Hoflco  Portable  Power  Tools 
and  cut  undergrowth  and  trees 
anywhere  you  can  walk.  HafFca 
lets  yau  work  in  an  upright  posi- 
tian  with  the  Unit  sling-balanced 
aver  your  shoulder— saves  you 
time  and  money  all  year-raund. 


RUGGED  EQUIPMENT!  Hoffca'sgas- 
operated  Pawer  Toals  are  designed 
far  cantinuous  operatian— affer  yau 
lightest  weight,  mast  econamical 
price,  greatest  clearing  appli- 

Xcatians  in  the  field.  Before 
you  buy  any  unit,  see 
Hoffco  Tools  demon- 
''  strated  at  your 
local  dealer. 


"HOFFIE"  says: 

Write  today  for  a  free  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  details  about  this  amazing  equipment. 

HOFFCO,  INC.  DEPT.  AB 
RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


Hoffco.  Inc. 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


CITY 


PleiSm 
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Enjoy  irarden  preparation 
and  riiitivatioii  as  well  as 
the  results!  Y’our  ROTO- 
ttOE  will  do  the  hard  work  (or  you,  give  you  more  leisure 
time  and  a  better  garden. 

This  famous  2  h.p.  rotary  tiller  will  till  and  pre|rare  soil 
and  rultivate  between  the  rows.  ROTO-HOE  owners  bv 
the  thousands  are  “.A.MERICA  S  H.APPIEST  C.ARDEN- 
ERS."  And,  best  of  all.  ROTO-HOE  costs  only  $134, 
complete.  Many  “customer-proven"  attachments  do  extra 
jobs,  all  are  low  in  cost.  Oet  all  the  facts  today. 

^ATAI  OA  BDEB  in  full  natural  colors,  shows  an<l 
rKEB  ,,,1,,  fuH  ,,ory  on  all  3  RtlTU- 
noE  lines.  Sent  free  along  with*  nearby  dealer's  name  on 
request.  Write  today. 

R0T6  HOE  &  Sprayer  Co.,  Box  7,  Newbury,  Ohio 


ROTO-HOE 


25  EVERGREENS . $5.ww 

5  each  3  to  5  yr.  selected  trees,  6"  to  16".  Scotch  Pine — 
Austrian  Pine — Norway  Spruce — Colorado  Blue  Spruce — 
Douglas  Fir. 

5  BLUE  SPRUCE . $3.50 

6  year  transplants,  8"  to  10".  Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue.. 
"The  king  of  Ornamentals”. 

3  RHODODENDRON  &  3  AZALEA  -  -  $6.95 

All  8"  to  12".  2-year  twice  transplanted.  Abundant  roots. 
Hardy,  healthy,  branched  plants.  Azalea — Mostly  budded, 
ready  to  bloom  next  year — red  or  orange.  Rhadadendran— 
Ready  to  bloom  in  1  to  2  years.  Pink  flower,  large  leaf— 
Outstanding  Value.  All  6  plants  only  $6.95. 

FOUNDATION  PLANTING  all  10  for  -  $12.95 

6  Spreading  Pfitzer  Juniper  and  4  Upright  Japanese  Yew. 
All  heavy  bodied  10"  to  16"  plants.  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted.  Strong  roots  for  rapid  growth.  Juniper — Spreader, 
blue-green,  fast  growing  for  sunny  spots.  Yew — Upright,  com¬ 
pact  cone  shape,  deep  rich  green.  Sun  or  shade.  Pruned  and 
sheared — Extra  heavy.  10  healthy  plants,  warth  3  to  4  times 
as  much  in  a  few  years. 


Fm  Catalog 

WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG 
WITH  MANY  OTHER 
VALUABLE  SPECIALS 
AND  WHOLESALE 
PLANTING  LISTS 
also 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 
GROWERS'  GUIDE 


MUSSER 


BOX  6  - 1 


I  INDIANA,  PA. 


“There  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
w’orms  and  climate.  Worms  are  more  of 
a  problem  in  humid  areas  than  in  dry- 
areas  for  the  reason  that  the  eggs  and 
larvae,  when  discharged  in  the  manure, 
like  a  damp  environment. 

“Old-timers  were  against  letting  animals 
out  on  wet  pastures.  We  used  to  think 
this  was  more  or  less  of  a  superstition, 
but  we  know  now  it  is  pretty  sound  fact. 
Worm  larvae,  which  hatch  in  manure, 
have  no  climbing  claws  and  they  depend 
on  surface  tension  of  a  wet  blade  of  grass 
in  order  to  ascend  it.  My  friend.  Dr. 
Turk,  says  that  the  larvae  concentration 
on  pasture  grasses  is  many  times  more  at 
6:00  o’clock  in  the  morning  than  it  is 
during  the  dry-,  middle  part  of  the  day. 
As  the  grass  dries,  the  worms  gradually 
slide  back  to  the  soil.  Larval  life  in  colder 
climates  is  much  longer  in  days  than  it 
is  in  warmer  climates.  In  dry-  grass,  the 
larvae  may  die  within  a  week  and  dry 
grass  is  associated  with  warmer  climates. 
In  the  cooler  states,  larvae  will  be  alive 
in  the  fall  and  when  the  cold  weather 
sets  in,  they  are  inactivated  and  will  hiber¬ 
nate  over  the  whole  winter  period.  When 
the  wann  sun  comes  along  in  early  spring, 
they  are  all  set  to  find  a  host. 

“Carbon  tetrachloride  is  for  liver  flukes. 
Two  doses  of  1  cc.  each  should  be  given 
at  interv-als  of  3  or  4  weeks  in  the  late 
fall.  It’s  dangerous  and  somewhat  out  of 
date.  If  you  want  to  go  after  flukes  and 
tapeworms,  ordinary  spray-grade  acid  lead 
arsenate  is  all  right  if  you  are  careful  with 
it  and  don’t  over-dose.  It  is  very  poison¬ 
ous.  A  little  in  a  sheep’s  lungs  and  he  goes 
out  like  a  light.  The  dose  is  from  a  half¬ 
gram  to  a  one-gram  capsule  per  adult 
animal  without  fasting. 

“Hookworms  may  be  a  problem,  too,  in 
both  sheep  and  goats.  Goats  have  about  the 
same  problems  with  worms  as  sheep,  right 
down  the  line.  If  you  don’t  keep  their 
bedding  clean  and  dry,  they  re-infest 
themselves  quickly.  They  don’t  have  to 
eat  the  worms;  they  get  them  through  the 
skin.  The  best  drug  to  use  against  the 
hookworm  is  tetrachlorethylene.  For  dos¬ 
age,  consult  your  vet. 

“Being  a  careful  housekeeper  does  just 
as  much  to  control  worms  as  drugs.  Feed 
troughs  should  be  high  enough  that  they 
don’t  become  contaminated  with  manure. 
Keep  feedlots  clean  and  fence  sheep  off 
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"I  COM  drive  forty 

croosofed  posts  per  hoor  with  ny 

DANUSER  POST  DRIVER.” 

tayt  DONAIO  SLATER 
of  Dayton,  Iowa 


"I  have  driven  about  600  wood  posts 
and  about  200  steel  posts  with  my  Post 
Driver.  So  for  my  repair  costs  hove  been 
very  small  ...  no  evidence  con  be  found 
of  wood  posts  being  splintered  or  the  tops 
being  flotterred  out. 

"Here  ore  some  of  the  things  I  like  best 
about  my  Donuser  Post  Driver: 

1.  "...So  easy  to  hook  up  that  it  is 
worthwhile  even  if  I  hove  only  one  post 
to  drive. 

2.  ". . .  Con  be  lifted  to  desired  height 
to  clear  obstacles  in  the  field. 

3.  ". . .  Safe  to  operate. 

4.  "...Requires  very  little  room  for 
storage. 

"The  Donuser  Driver  is  o  wonderful  time 
sover.  I'd  recommend  it  to  anyone." 


PORTA-SPADE 


POWER-TILLER 

ONLY  35  POUNDS 
GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  SEE  YOUR 
DEALER 
OR  WRITE 


ONCE  YOU'VE  TRIED  THE  DANUSER 
DRIVER,  WE  ARE  SURE  YOU'LL  AGREE 
WITH  MR.  SLATER.  Write  today  for 
descriptive  literature.  Driver  also  avail¬ 
able  for  tractor  adaptation. 


FOR  YOUR  TRACTOR 

B  ROTARY  TILLER  ATTACHMENT 

^Special  models  for  all  popular  tractors 
^Attaches  quickly  &  securely  in  minutes 
klZ"  to  50"  wide— 6"  deep  in  1  pass 
.Most  rugqed  construction  on  market 
^Handles  all  jobs  in  any  kind  of  soil 

Years  of  Experience  Thousands  in  Use 
UNIVATOR,  INC..  2032-34  Center  Street,  Berkeley,  California 


50S-44  East  3rd  Street  e  Fulton,  Missouri 


XontribvHmg  to  farm  Atocfcanlsotloo" 
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swampy  ground.  That’s  where  the  worms 
breed,  especially  the  flukes. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  good  woim  medi¬ 
cines  on  the  market  and  when  the  good 
ones  are  used  according  to  the  directions, 
they  do  a  job.  Of  course,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  the  best  for  the  ordinar\’  worms 
is  phenothiazine.  Most  of  the  drug  makers 
use  this  in  combination  with  such  other 
drugs  and  chemicals  as  copper  sulfate, 
lead  arsenate,  sulfaguanidine,  cadmium 
anthranilate,  piperazine  compounds,  nico¬ 
tine  sulfate,  cadmium  oxide,  tetraehlor- 
cthylene,  and  sodium  fluoride. 

“Only  the  cadmiums,  phenothiazine,  so¬ 
dium  flouride  and  the  piperazines  can  be 
given  safely  in  feeds.  The  others  have  to 
be  given  to  individual  animals.  You  ought 
to  find  out  from  your  veterinarian  what 
worm  you  are  going  after,  then  get  the 
medicine  that  goes  after  the  worm. 

“Remember  that  phenothiazine,  al¬ 
though  it  has  called  a  miracle  drug, 
won’t  touch  lungworms,  whipworms,  or 
tapeworms,  and  even  some  types  of  round- 
wonns.  You  also  ought  to  remember  that 
dogs  won’t  tolerate  phenothiazine  and 
sodium  flouride  will  kill  cattle. 

“Wonn  specialists  are  splitting  up  into 
two  camps — the  low-level  feeders  and  the 
high-level  feeders.  The  low-level  fellows 
say  that  you  ought  to  feed  a  dnig  ’round 
the  year  as  a  preventive  measure.  The 
high-level  people  say  that  periodic  dosages 
will  do  just  as  good  a  job  and  you  won’t 
run  as  much  danger  of  poisoning  the  ani¬ 
mal.  In  some  wet  areas  where  re-infesta- 
tion  is  continual  because  of  the  climate,  a 
low-level  treatment  is  advisable. 

“There’s  so  much  common  sense  to  low 
level  treatment,  or  subtherapeutic  treat¬ 
ment,  as  the  scientist  calls  it,  that  I  wish 
we  could  bring  it  down  to  a  safe,  sure 
method.  I  read  a  piece  the  other  day  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Todd,  of  Wisconsin,  which 
makes  sense  to  me.  He  said.  ‘One  of  the 
reasons  why  periodic  treatment  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  work  is  the  human  equation.  It 
doesn’t  work  because  the  farmer  can  al¬ 
ways  find  a  reason  why  he  can  delay 
treatment  even  when  it  is  needed.  He  can 
find  a  reason  why  he  must  plow  his  com 
today  and  worm  his  pigs  later  when  it 
rains.  Then  when  it  rains,  he  can  find  a 
reason  why  he  has  to  go  to  town  instead  of 
worming  the  pigs.  No  fanner  likes  to  treat 
pigs  or  cattle  individually  because  pigs  and 
cattle  are  rough  and  tough.  A  man  can 


An  Interesting  Small  Engine 
Application  to  do  a  BI6  JOB! 


This  is  She  Model  TF  2- 
cylinder  Wisconsin  Heavy- 
Duty  Air-Cooled  Engine 
that  supplies  complete 
power  for  the  Owatonna 
Crain  Swother  illustrated 
above — 3'A"  borex3'/»* 
stroke,  53.9  cu.  in.  displ., 
8.7  to  14.6  hp.,  1400  to 
2600  rpm  larger  size 
swathers  are  powered  by 
the  Model  VF4  V-type,  4- 
cylinder  Wisconsin  Engine, 


WISCONSIN-POWERED 

SeU-Propelled  Grain  Swather 

Typical  of  the  practical  ingenuity  employed  by  farm  equip¬ 
ment  designers  and  builders  for  the  most  advantageous 
utilization  of  engine  power  is  this  Owatonna  Grain  Swather, 
made  by  Owatonna  Mfg.  Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  Center-Delivery  Grain  Swather 
is  that  it  opens  up  all  types  of  grain  fields  without  running 
down  standing  grain.  Mechanically  operated  aprons  at  both 
ends  of  the  machine  carry  the  grain,  as  cut,  to  the  center 
opening,  depositing  it  in  a  compact,  uniform  swath  for 
clean,  easy  combining.  The  floating  cutter  bar  extends  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine,  forward  of  the  wheels. 


’M^dervEX  4^  ^  remarkable  feature  of  this  equipment  is  that  an  engine 

inderWitconjinEng'in*.  as  Small  as  B.  2-cylinder  Wisconsin  furnishes  the  necessary 
power  both  for  propelling  and  operating  this  big  machine. 
It’s  an  assignment  that  calls  for  heavy-duty  Lugging  Power 
and  foolproof  AIR-COOLING  at  temperatures  up  to  140°  F.  Here  is  a  perfect 
example  of  Power  to  Fit  the  Machine,  Power  to  Fit  the  Job! 

Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  are  available  in  12  sizes  in  4-cycle  single  cyl¬ 
inder,  2-  and  4-cylinder  models,  in  a  3  to  36  hp.  range. 


most  II  ■  I  _  _ 

nPHouzs  ^  WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 


World’s  Largest  Buildeis  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 

P 


MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


rS™  IRRIGATION  ’’S”’ 


Start  'em  with 

TUXEDO  BIG  PIG 

for  a  bigger  start 

at  weaning  time! 


Packed  with  pre-weaning  booster 
power,  Tuxedo  Big  Pig  Starter, 
by  actual  proof,  brings  pigs  up  to 
weaning  time  many  pounds  heav¬ 
ier.  It  makes  earlier  weaning  pos¬ 
sible  without  set-back  ;  lowers  feed 
cost  to  maturity.  Tuxedo  Big  Pig 
gives  1  lb.  of  gain  for  each 
to  2  lbs.  of  feed  consumed.  Baby 
pigs  like  it — start  themselves  on 
it— eat  it  like  candy! 


Finish  ’em  with 

TUXEDO 
BIG  FORTY 

for  bigger  profits 
at  market  time. 


get  hurt  tr\ing  to  use  a  drenching  syringe 
or  a  balling  gun  on  a  120  lb.  pig  or  a 
1000  lb.  steer.  The  vets  don’t  like  to  do 
it,  either,  because  most  of  them  have  a 
broken  bone  or  a  chewed-oflf  finger  to 
pro\e  their  unhappy  experiences.  Since 
parasites  are  chronic  with  animals,  a  scien¬ 
tific  low-level  treatment,  which  we  are 
rapidly  working  out.  is  the  most  practical.’ 

“I  lean  toward  the  periodic  treatment 
mainly  because  I’ve  used  it  a  long  time, 
and  I’m  willing  to  take  the  time. 

“Having  made  my  mistakes,  I  want  to 
say  that  anybody  that  gives  an  animal 
drugs  ought  to  know  what  he  is  doing. 
He  not  only  ought  to  know  the  danger  of 
too  big  a  dose,  but  he  ought  to  know  his 
individual  animals  and  what  each  one 
can  take.  If  your  experience  doesn’t  tell 
you,  and  you  haven’t  too  much  faith  in 
the  label  on  the  bottle,  get  your  veterina¬ 
rian  in  for  advice.  The  only  thing  you 
have  to  remember  is  that  you  have  to  fight 
worms  from  now  on.  and  if  you  want  to 
make  money  in  livestock,  you  ought  to 
take  the  time  to  know  how  to  use  the 
drugs  on  the  market.” 

Pop  said  he  had  chores  to  do  and  any¬ 
way  he  had  told  me- more  than  I  could  re¬ 
member.  .As  I  left  him,  he  dropped  a  gem. 
“I  don’t  actually  hate  worms  like  some 
people.  They  have  the  same  right  to  life 
that  people  have.  If  they  had  more  intelli¬ 
gence,  they  would  probably  be  inventing 
poisons  to  get  rid  of  us  as  we  do  with  them. 
Worms  were  here  before  we  were  and 
they  will  probably  be  here  after  we’re 
gone.  We’re  trying  to  throw  them  out  of 
the  homes  nature  intended  them  to  have. 
We  ought  to  make  it  a  good,  clean,  above¬ 
board  battle  and  not  accuse  them  of  being 
evil.  They  are  just  doing  what  nature  in¬ 
tended  them  to  do.” 


For  the  most  efficient,  economical 
market  feeding.  Tuxedo  Big  Forty 
Hog  Supplement  is  packed  with 
animal,  and  vegetable  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Tests  prove 
that  300  lbs.  of  grain  and  50  lbs. 
of  Tuxedo  Big  Forty  produce  re¬ 
sults  equal  to  12  bushels  of  corn 
or  325  lbs.  of  grain  and  60  lbs.  of 
tankage  or  fish  meal.  Tuxedo  Big 
Forty  can’t  be  beat  for  profitable 
production ! 


The  Early  &  Daniel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Our  74lh  i'ear 


TUXEDO 

HOC  f ms 


TUXEDO  BIG  PIG  STARTER  •  TUXEDO  PORKMAKER 
TUXEDO  PIG  &  SOW  MEAL  •  TUXEDO  BIG  FORTY 


HOG  INDEX  SYSTEM 

{Continued  from  pa^e  66) 


The  index  numbers  that  Terrill  speaks 
of  are  the  production  ratings  given  pigs 
under  the  Wisconsin  system,  which  was 
started  in  1944  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Chapman, 
a  geneticist,  and  the  late  James  J.  Lacey, 
a  professor  of  animal  husbandry.  This 
system  attempts  to  select  those  genetic 
characteristics  of  the  hog  which  make  a 
profit  for  the  farmer.  All  of  the  hog’s 
physical  characteristics  are  influenced  by 
heredity,  from  the  color  of  its  eyelashes  to 
the  strength  of  its  vocal  chords,  but  the 
ones  which  interested  these  scientists  when 
they  devised  the  system  were  litter  size, 
fast  growth,  and  good  feed  efficiency. 

After  selecting  the  important  factors. 
Chapman  and  Lacey  then  assigned  each 
factor  a  numerical  rating  based  on  its 
economic  importance  and  also  on  its  de¬ 
gree  of  heritability.  The  sum  of  these 
numbers  is  the  index  figure  that  is  used 
by  the  farmer  in  making  his  selections  for 
his  breeding  herd. 

“The  exact  means  of  arriving  at  inde.xes 


UNUSUAL  BARGAINS 


POWERFUL  MICROSCOPE 


Only 

SI495 


Postpaid 


for 

EXAMINING 
Internal  Parasites 
of 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs 


50-  150-  300  Power 


i’lartical  liolp  in  makiiii;  many  types  of 
riose-up  e\aiiiinati<ins.  Paiasites!  (iiains 
and  seeds!  Plant  disease!  Insects!  .Soil 
analysis!  Esamininit  faun  and  fur  animal 
semen.  This  is  an  imported  instiumeiit 
vsitli  3  achromatic  ohjective  lenses  on 
rrsolsitnt  timet.  Fine  rack  and  pinion  focusiim.  .Sold  on 
a  solid,  money-back  euaiantee.  Older  by  stock  numbei. 
Send  check  or  money  order.  Buy  with  complete  confidence. 


Stock  .No.  70,008-  \.\ 


$14.93  Postpaid 


See  the  Stars,  Moon,  Plonets  Close  Up! 

BUILD  A  BIG  leo  POWER 
3"  REFLECTING  TELESCOPE 

with  thii 

87  Piece  ’'Do-It-Yourself"  Kit 

F.verythiiiit  you  nei-d!  No  Ma- 
cliiniiii;!  Easily  assembled!  We 
furnish  complete,  simple  instruc¬ 
tions.  Kit  includes;  3”  f/10  alu- 
mini/ed  ^nd  overcoated  Spherical 
Minor,  60X  Eyepiece  and  lOOX 
Barlow  Lens.  Crossline  Finder,  sturdy  40"  Tri(»od.  fork 
type  Ec|uatoiial  Mount,  heavy  wall,  black  Telescope  Tube. 
.\ll  nuts  and  Imlts  supplied.  Finished  scope  can  also  be  used 
terresti  lally.  Money-back  ((uarantee.  Oi  der  by  stock  num¬ 
ber.  Send  check  or  money  ordei.  Sliippinn  weiitht — 10  lbs. 

Stock  No.  83,023-.\.\  $29.50  f.o.b.  Barrington,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL!  POCKET  HANDWARMER! 

No  wires!  No  batteries.  Fueled  with  ordinary  lightei  fluid. 
Warmini;  heat  for  24  hrs  per  filling!  Carrying  bag  included. 
Stock  No.  98-.\.\  $1.00  Postpaid 

Request  BIq  FREE  Catalog  "AA" 


EDMUND  SCIENTIFIC  CORP.,  Barrington,  N.  J 


*  New  QUICK-CHANGE  feed  regulator 


*  Feed  young  pigs  up  to  30  lb>.  in  weight  special 
expensive  feeds  without  interference  from  older 
hogs.  ‘Exclusive  ‘'Cone  over  Cone"  agitators. 

simple  adjustment  inside  and  at  the  top  of 
the  hopper  regulates  feed  flow.  (Pat.  applied  tor.) 
See  your  loc.il  dealer  or  write  for  descriptive 
bulleliii  FJltl.  Pax  .Steel  Products.  Inc.,  Cold- 
water,  Ohio.  Distributed  from  Coldwater,  Ohio; 
East  Moline,  Illinois;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ;  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Fountains  Feeders 
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from  hcritability  figures  and  those  showing 
economic  importance  is  an  inv'olved  math¬ 
ematical  study,”  Dr.  Chapman  said,  “but 
amounts  to  this:  We  attempt  to  balance 
the  economic  values  of  characteristics,  one 
against  the  other;  we  attempt  to  balance 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  against 
each  other,  and  in  that  way  come  up  with 
a  single  figure  on  each  animal  that  reflects 
these  features  which  we  think  need  to  be 
taken  into  account.  That  figure  is  called 
the  selection  index.” 

In  assigning  numbers  to  characteristics, 
one  point  is  given  for  each  pig  farrowed; 
two  points  for  each  pig  raised  to  five 
months;  points  to  emphasize  good  growth 
are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  weight  of 
the  litter  at  five  months  by  100  and  using 
the  quotient  as  the  number  of  points; 
seven  tenths  of  a  point  is  given  for  each 
pound  over  70  that  the  individual  pig 
weighs  at  five  months ;  and  if  the  pig  was 
born  in  the  first  litter  of  a  gilt  under  18 
months  old,  10  points  are  added  to  make 
the  index  comparable  to  the  inde.x  of  a 
pig  out  of  a  sow. 

When  a  fanner,  such  as  Ed  Terrill,  ap¬ 
plies  these  figures  to  a  specific  pig,  it 
will  add  up  to  something  like  this: 

One  point  for  each  pig  farrowed  (pig 
from  litter  of  8)  .  .  8 

Two  points  for  each  pig  raised  to  5 
months  (all  8  pigs  raised)  16 

Total  5  month  litter  weight  divided  by 
100  (litter  weighed  1,400  lbs.)  14 

.7  of  a  point  for  each  pound  over  70  at 
5  months  (pig  weighed  175  lbs.)  73.5 
Ten  points  for  pigs  farrowed  by  gilt 
under  18  months  10 


jGreen  pastures  throughout  a  drought 


because . . .  I  ■  ICII  I V IfV 9  do  the  job  better! 

A  Marlow  pump  connected  to  the  PTO  of  a  tractor  supplied  irrigation  water 
to  keep  the  pastures  of  Swett  Farm  in  Chester,  Vermont,  green  all  summer. 
New  pumps  are  now  available  for  tractor  PTO  drive  in  two  types,  a  trailer 
mounted  unit,  and  a  unit  for  three-point  hitch.  For  details,  see  your  Marlow 
dealer  or  write  for  Bulletin  SI-53. 


51  GRADUATE  OF  PENN  STATE  BREAKS  RECORDS  WITH 


Index  number  of  this  pig  121.5 

In  this  way,  each  pig  from  the  litter  has 
an  jndex  number.  And  the  farmers  are 
urged  to  keep  records  on  everv'  animal 
in  the  herd  so  that  they  have  as  complete 
a  picture  as  possible  of  each  generation. 

Terrill’s  experience  reveals  the  need  for 
complete  herd  records.  Starting  out  with 
13  sows  and  no  production  records  on 
them,  the  University  figured  an  index 
number  for  each  pig  farrowed  and  he  se¬ 
lected  his  breeding  stock  from  those  with 
the  highest  index  number.  With  each  litter 
farrowed  he  followed  the  same  procedure, 
culling  out  the  poor  producers  and  keep¬ 
ing  those  with  high  index  numbers.  In 
going  over  his  records  recently,  he  found 
that  all  of  his  present  herd  of  sows  and 


Maplevale  Farm. 


12,985  lbs.  milk,  617.9  lbs.  fat— Herd  Average 


milk  and  over  200  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow,  based 
mainly  on  use  of  good  home-grown  rough- 
ages. 

Profits  With  Guernseys.  Guernseys  have 
again  been  proven  profitable  by  Gene  Hard¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  will  be  profitable  iot  you  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  only  producers  of 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk.  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  commands  a  ready  market,  and 
always  a  steady  market. 


Two  short  years  after  graduation,  C.  Eugene 
Harding  of  Maplevale  Farm,  Brookville,  Pa., 
chalked  up  the  above  record  .  .  .  the  highest 
Guernsey  herd  average  ever  attained  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  DHIA  testing  with  between  23  and 
24  cows  in  milk. 

This  amazing  production  netted  young  Gene 
a  Guernsey  income  of  $10,900  above  feed 
costs  for  milk  alone. 

Under  Gene’s  management,  Maplevale  Farm 
production  has  jumped  nearly  4,500  lbs.  of 


LIVABILITY 


EGGS 


T»»t  Average 


ONLY  THK  BEST  CAN  GIVK  YOU  THK  MOST!  OKOKU  YOUR 
BICiGE.ST  MONKY-MAKlNCi  FALL  HATf  H  NOW!  C  omplete  record, 
m  Catalog  and  Poultry  Hints — 25c. 


Valuable  Guernsey  Information  FREE 

"How  to  Start  and  Build  a  Successful  Business 
with  Registered  Guernseys,”  "National  Guern¬ 
sey  Farm  &  Sire  Directory,”  and  other  helpful 
literature  on  Guernseys  and  GOLDEN  GUERN¬ 
SEY  Milk  are  yours  for  the  asking! 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

556  Moin  Sl.^  P*l«rbor«wgh,  N.  H. 

Please  send  FREE  information  listed  above  to; 

Nome . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . 

Town . State. . 


Nation's  leading  prise  strain.  W'In  prisen.  sell 
breeding  Htock  and  dreM>.ed  birds  at  premium 
Lbs.  In  5  Mos.!  Beautify  your 
farm,  amase  your  friends — with  thene  Aristo* 
crats  of  Waterfowl.  Breeders  ONLY,  sold  ONLY 
in  the  fall,  at  Early  Order  Discounts  de- 
scribetl  In: 

Matin,  Plan  and  16-,aH  Pmlt  Bmik  25c 

•  ^  /H  kl  D  A  n  IISOO-FQ  Cdgrrton  lid. 
WVnKAU  Milw.ukrr  14.  WiK. 


A 


Starts  Pigs  on 
SO  LID  FEED! 


.  .  .  saves  feed,  pigs,  time,  money  !  Here  s 
the  quick,  easy  way  to  start  pigs  on  solid  feed. 
It's  self-contained  .  ,  .  makes  possible  fast, 

healthy  growth.  Over  7  bushels  of  feed  are 
automatically  furnished  for  up  to  32  pigs.  Keeps 
feed  dry.  Farm  tested  and  proved. 


FT-82  FOUNT 

Double-jacket  assures  proper 
water  temperature  .  .  .  keeps 

it  available  the  year  ’round  ! 

Simple  to  fill  with  82  gallons. 
Has  self-closing  drinking  lids 

and  individual  clean  out  pans. 
Easily  lagged  to  platform. 

WAT-A-MAT 

Completely  automatic,  year 
’round,  pressure  -  type  waterer 
for  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and 
hogs.  Fresh  water  added  as 
animals  drink.  Electric  heat¬ 
ing  and  thermal  insulation 
Stainless  steel  drinking  pans  and 
precision  float  valve.  Easily  in¬ 
stalled.  With  or  without  hog 
drinks. 

Also  CNORE-BOY  gentle,  low  vacuum 
Pipeline  Milkers.  Parlor  Stalls.  Releasers.  Dairy 
Farm  Equipment. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  Folder  FG. 


FARMER  FEEDER  CO.,  INC. 

Cambridge  City,  Indiana 


KEUv  duplex 

FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  a  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  so»e  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — eosy  to 
operate— obsolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  ond  profit- 
oble  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher^-or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  l^lly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Sotisfoction  guoronteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to- 
doy  for  full  details. 


Verticol  Mixers  —  oil 
siirs — small  os  '/]  ton 


>•••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIl  TODAYI  •••••••. 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFC.  CO..  Box  15.  SprinflelO.  Ohio 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

□  Feed  Mixers - ton  cop.  G  Cob  Crusher  □  Hommermill 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 


gilts  trace  back  to  two  of  his  original  13 
sows.  I'hese  two  were  the  ones  which 
were  able  to  pass  on  the  producing  ability 
which  has  increased  the  amount  of  pork 
per  litter  of  pigs  by  20  to  25  per  cent. 
Only  by  inde.xing  all  the  pigs  was  he  able 
to  single  out  the  high  producers. 

To  take  the  sting  out  of  record  keeping, 
the  Univei-sity  has  prepared  a  single  re¬ 
cord  card  with  space  for  all  of  the  in- 
fonnation  needed  for  a  single  litter.  On 
this  card  are  shown  the  fanner’s  name; 
infonnation  on  the  sow  or  gilt;  litter  num¬ 
ber:  birth  date  of  sow:  breed:  purebred, 
crossbred,  or  grade:  infonnation  on  boar; 
the  earnotches  for  each  individual  pig 
along  with  its  sex,  birth  weight,  five 
month  weight,  index  number  (which  is 
later  filled  in  by  the  University),  and  re¬ 
marks  about  the  pig. 

In  the  space  for  remarks,  the  Terrills 
keep  such  information  as  number  of 
teats,  hernia,  accidental  death  such  as  the 
time  a  gate  fell  and  killed  two  pigs  from 
a  litter.  These  remarks  along  with  the  in¬ 
dex  numbers  help  in  their  selections. 

There  is  also  a  space  for  weaning  weight 
on  the  card  which  a  fanner  may  use  but 
doesn’t  need  to  in  order  to  ha\e  an  index 
number  assigned  the  pig.  Terrill  weighs 
his  pigs  at  weaning  so  that  he  can  get  an 
idea  of  their  rate  of  growth  and  their 
gain  on  feed.  He  has  found  that  by  check¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  growth  from  weaning  to 
five  months,  he  can  project  this  growth 
into  the  future  and  pick  out  by  ear  notch 
a  truck  load  of  210  pound  market  hogs 
without  using  scales  and  without  missing 
the  mark  by  more  than  10  or  12  pounds 
for  the  whole  load. 

When  the  farmer’s  information  is  all 
entered  on  his  cards,  he  sends  them  to  the 
University  where  the  index  numbers  are 
figured.  These  figures  tell  the  farmer  how 
each  pig  is  doing  in  comparison  to  the 
others  in  his  herd.  In  this  way  compari¬ 
son  is  made  only  between  animals  under 
the  same  environment.  The  University 
also  sends  him  the  average  index  figures 
for  all  animals  under  the  program. 

With  this  mass  of  information  flowing  in, 
along  with  experimental  work.  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  has  fairly  accurate  figures  to  show 
what  per  cent  of  the  change  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  is  due  to  environ- 


AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  ASSOC. 


fou  tie  swnie  ta 


LEAH  MEAT 
BERKSHIRES 


USt  BtUK  90AKS 


For  Hk  meatiest  motl  UNIFORM  REST  DOING 
koft  ygo  VC  ever  r«i»c4. 

HoM  ft«»»Ofi«l  fcciinf  rccortfc.  ctccllcnt  fresert.  cvorcfc 
litter  9.91  d*9*  4*»DMtt»ofi. 

For  ocorVy  ^cc4crt  Mm4  litcratorc.  write 
SEND  $1  FOR  t  YR.  SUS  TO  THE  RERKSHIRE  NEWS 
Tele.  J-2123 


Berkshire  Bldg.  Dept  6  Springfield,  III. 


NEW 


SAF^APP 

MILK  and  CREAM 

PASTEURIZER 


THE 


5  QUART 
PRES-VAC 
MODEL  P-5000 

Only  *27’* 


This  smaller,  lower-priced  SAFGARD 

Pasteurizer  has  the  same  bacteria-killing 

pretsurizetl  heating  and  flavor-saving  vacuum- 
sealed  cooling  as  the  big  8  quart  SAFGARD 
Model  P-3000.  It  is  the  only  low-cost  pas¬ 

teurizer  with  all-over  water  bath  to  assure 
fast,  complete  heating  without  scorching  the 
milk.  The  SAFGARD  PRES-VAC  destroys 
all  harmful  bacteria  in  15  minutes — 14  th 
the  usual  time.  Ask  your 

dealer  for  the  SAFGARD 

Pasteurizer.  For  FREE 

descriptive  circular  write 

Dept.  0-FQ. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION ' 

GRAND  SHEET  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2055  Ruby  St.,  Mulrotu  Park,  Illinois 


RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

for  GREATER  PROFITS 

With  economic  conditions  tight¬ 
ening  up  you  NEED  Cattle  that 
have  enabled  farmers  to  put 
money  in  the  bank  for  years  and 
sears.  Sfilking  Shorthorns  arc 
DEPEND.ABLE.  They’ve  made 
money  for  your  Grandparents  and 
their  Grandparents  before  them!  That's  because  they 
are  the  most  PR.\CTIC.'\L  breed  in  existence.  They  con¬ 
vert  home-grosvn  feeds  and  roughage  into  milk,  meat 
and  butterfat  most  economirallv.  Milking  Shorthorns  are 
BIG.  STRONG,  RUGGED.  You  get  V7r  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Their  TWO- 
WAY  bargaining  power  plus  greater  saleability  of  calves 
means  greater  security  under  .ANY  world  conditions. 
Subscribe  to  MILKING  SHORTHORN  lOURNAL 
now!  Published  monthly.  Only  $1.00  for  six 
■  l^ni  months,  $2.00  for  full  year.  $5.00  for  three 
years.  Send  money  TOD.AY  or  write  for 
tlollAl  FREE  facts! 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

DWARF 

FRUIT  TREES 

SUPPLEMENT  YOUR  INCOME! 

Grow  the  tastieit  of  loscioos. 
fill-sizetf  friit  on  dwarf  or 
semi-dwarf  fralt  trees.  Early 
kearini  (2-3  years).  Reqaire 
only  one  third  the  care  of 
ordinary  fralt  trees.  Over  170 
varieties  availahle.  Order  now 
direct  from  qrower.  Diseoonts 
for  qiantity  porchases. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 

Port  Chester  •  New  York 


AMERICA’S  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  ^ 

HltttaMHttSP,»*«« 


SELF  PROPELLED 


nformotion 
HAHN,  INC. 

Evonsville,  Ind 


HAHNJf’BOY 


THE  HhSPEED  SPRAYER 
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ment  and  what  per  cent  to  heredity.  “Part 
of  the  variation  that  we  find  in  the  num¬ 
ber  our  animals  farrow  and  the  weights  of 
the  individual  is  due  to  things  that  happen 
to  them  during  their  lifetime,  such  as  feed¬ 
ing,  management,  disease,  and  other 
factors,”  he  says,  “but  part  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  due  to  the  inheritance  from  the 
parents.” 

Heritability  for  litter  size,  they  have 
found,  is  somewhere  between  10  and  15 
jjer  cent;  weight  at  five  months  was  found 
to  be  around  20  per  cent  heritable.  Such 
figures  as  these  have  helped  the  scientists 
behind  this  program  assign  their  weighted 
figures  from  which  the  index  number  is 
totaled. 

During  the  four  years  he  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  program,  Terrill  has  been  able 
to  make  his  selections  in  the  female  line 
only.  His  boars  he  has  bought  without 
knowing  too  much  about  the  producing 
ability  they  were  breeding  into  his  herd. 
Three  of  these  boars  were  good — one  he 
will  never  forget  or  forgive.  This  fellow 
produced,  among  other  things,  three  gilts 
that  wouldn’t  give  milk,  and  four  sets  of 
Siamese  twins  to  four  different  sows.  One 
of  these  monstrosities  had  two  bodies  at¬ 
tached  to  one  head  that  sported  four  ears, 
three  eyes,  and  a  single  snout;  another 
that  was  joined  at  the  head  had  two  ears, 
four  eyes  and  two  snouts;  another  set  was 
joined  crosswise  in  the  middle  of  the 
back;  the  final  set  at  the  rump. 

From  here  on  in,  Terrill  has  decided 
to  buy  production  indexed  boars  at  the 
sale  sponsored  by  the  University.  This 
sale,  which  is  to  be  an  annual  affair,  was 
started  in  1954.  Boars  with  a  high  inde.x 
number  will  give  Terrill  a  chance  to  add 
productivity  from  both  sides  of  the  pedi¬ 
gree. 

Terrill  need  not  have  waited  so  long 
to  get  a  boar  with  a  production  record; 
purebred  breeders  who  have  followed  their 
breed  association’s  production  registry  pro¬ 
gram  are  selling  them  every  day.  .Since 
1945,  a  year  after  Chapman  and  Lacey 
began  the  Wisconsin  system,  all  of  the 
breed  associations  have  been  pushing  a 
production  registry  'PR)  program.  The 
PR  system,  which  is  quite  rigidly  policed 
by  field  men  and  county  agents  to  see  that 
it  is  operated  honestly,  calls  for  records 
showing  the  number  of  pigs  farrowed  and 
the  litter  weight  at  56  days.  No  litter  can 
be  entered  if  any  of  the  pigs  have  swirls  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  body  or  if  any  of 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

The  best  of  Hampshire  breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  .\lso  featuring  .Angus 
Calves  by  our  Supreme  Herdsire,  Bondolier- 
mere  123. 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evans.  Box  50  -  -  •  Codorvillo,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  end  Larfest  Herds  In  America 


NEW! 

A  Frtneh-Built  ConvBiiiblB 

PIG  CREEP  FEEDER 

Creep  feeds  pigs  to  weaning 
and  then  quickly  converts  to 
a  standard  size  hog  feeder  for 
feeding  pigs  to  market  weight. 
Can  creep  feed  fifty  pigs  or 
supply  supplement  to  150  fat 
hogs.  Will  feed  35  fat  hogs  a 
complete  mixed  ration.  Capac¬ 
ity  12  bushels;  weight  320  lbs. 
Shipped  set-up  ready  to  use ; 
$65.00 — F.O.B.  factory.  Order 
today,  2%  discount  for  cash 
with  order. 

Webber  C.  French  Mfr. 

WASHIN&TON  C.  H.,  OHIO 


B.ugs  are  for  the  Birds 

(farmers  can't  use  'em) 

KRO.MER  POWER  SPRAYERS— the  finest  farm 
sprayers  ever  constructed— will  take  care  of  all  the 
bugs  and  insects  the  birds  don't  get.  In  a  complete  line 
of  43  models,  there's  a  Kromer  Sprayer  perfect  for 
your  farm.  The  prices  are  right — they're  the  only 
sprayers  completely  corrosion  resistant— all  the  latest 
features  are  included — so  take  the  first  step  toward 
‘  getting  the  bugs  out  of  your  farming 

with  a  Kromer  Power  Sprayer. 

Write  today  for  your  FREIE  Kromer  Spraying  Manual. 

O.  W.  KROMER  CO. 

1120  EMERSON  AYE.  N.  •  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Til-Kut  Blade 
(Its  all  4 
Lantz  models. 


Revolutionary 
Til-Kut  Blade 
keeps  jointer 
point  sharp. 


Tills  as  it  cuts— 
pulls  easier. 


Non-stop  plowing 
saves  time,  work, 

money. 

Only  one  coulter  setting  for  all  fields. 


GET  THE  PROOF 
on  this  modern  coulter! 
Free,  6-page  colorful 
bulletin  gives  full  picture 
story  of  this  new  "pays- 
for-itself”  Model  C  Lantz 
Coulter . . .  and  other  fa¬ 
mous  Lantz  Models.  Send 
Post  Card  today! 


LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  CJ-532  •  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


^NEW  AUGER 
CONVEYOR 


MORE  New  Gehl  Features  give  you  MORE  for  your 
money.  Join  the  nationwide  home  grinding  trend. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  cutting  feed  costs  by 
using  the  new  Gehl  PTO  drive  on  their  own  tractor. 
NEW  auger  feed  delivery  fills  bins,  truck  or  out¬ 
door  feedlot  bunker.  Great  Gehl  name  guar- 
antees  greater  grinder  value! 

«ff  BOOKlfT 

- 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

D«pr.  HJ-S90,  West  Bend,  Wis.,  | 

Please  send  me  your  New  Free  Booklet: 

"UP  Go  Your  Profits— DOWN  Go  Feed  Costs.' 
Nome. 

Address . . . Box. .  .State.  .  . . . 

Dealer's  Nome . 
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FROST.PROOF 

HyORANT 

•  Will  never  freeze 
when  properly  in¬ 
stalled. 

•  Provides  complete 
lire  protection  by 
assuring  running 
water  even  in 
coldest  weather. 

•  Guarantees  ade¬ 
quate  water  sup¬ 
ply  lor  live  stock. 

•  Over  a  million 
Vogel  Frost-Prool 
Valves  have  been 
sold. 

The  handle  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  water  is  posi¬ 
tively  shut  oU  and  is 
your  guarantee  against 
leakage  and  freezing. 

No.  4 

FROST.PROOF 

CLOSET 


Will  never  freeze.  A 
great  convenience  when 
installed  in  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  or  on  a  rear  porch 
of  a  residence. 

A  real  water  saver.  Vi¬ 
treous  china  bowl  is  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  will  never 
freeze.  No  mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO^  wnmington  99.  Delaware 


Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  9i,  Del. 

sprift  inftirmntlon  on  Voeel  Fro»t-Proof  Closets 
iiiMl  I  nt^-Pi-dof  Hs'dran^ 

NAME  . 

ADOMESS  . 

TOWN  . STATE . 


FORMULA  FOR 
-  PROFITS 


ONE-MAN  PACKAGED  FEED  PLANT 

Shown  with  SOO-lb.  Batch  Mixer,  10"  x  10" 
Krimper-Krocker  and  14"  Rotary  Knife  Granulator. 
Other  size*  100  lbs.  to  6,000  lbs.  Any  item  avail¬ 
able  separately.  Also  molasses  attachment.  CRIMPS, 
GRANULATES  DUST-FREE  and  operates  with  small 
motor  or  tractor.  Discharges  correctly  balanced 
rations  into  bogs  or  trucks.  No  millwright  work  or 
installation  cost.  PUTS  YOU  IN  THE  DRIVER'S 
SEAT  in  ony  livestock  feeding  program.  Users 
everywher*  i^cause  it's  deliberately  priced  to  sell. 
Write  TODAY  for  free  samples  and  catalog. 


H.  C.  DAVIS  SONS 


them  lia\c  a  lu'inia  or  cryptorchidism 
(which  is  pig  latin  for  ridgling  or  one  tes¬ 
ticle  ) .  A  qualifying  litter  consists  of  at 
least  eight  pigs  raised  to  56  days  without 
the  aid  of  a  nurse  sow  and  having  a  mini¬ 
mum  litter  weight  of  320  pounds,  for  a 
sow’s  litter,  or  275  pounds  for  a  litter 
farrowed  by  a  gilt  under  15  months  at 
farrowing.  Terrill  could  not  have  trans¬ 
lated  the  PR  rating  into  a  production  in¬ 
dex  hgure,  but  if  he  bought  a  boar  from 
a  third  or  fourth  generation  PR  tested 
line,  he  would  have  an  animal  that  was 
well  above  the  average  in  its  ability  to 
breed  productivity  into  the  herd. 

This  year  several  of  the  breed  associa¬ 
tions  arc  launching  a  new  testing  program 
to  go  along  with  their  PR  system.  This 
new  program  is  designed  to  single  out  the 
blood  lines  which  are  producing  the  meat 
type  carcasses  the  marketing  experts  talk 
so  much  about.  In  this  program,  a  typical 
pig  from  a  litter  which  has  qualiHed  under 
the  PR  rules  is  butchered  and  put  through 
a  careful  cut-out  test.  Primal  cuts,  fat, 
and  offal  are  all  carefully  measured  to 
show  which  lines  produce  quality  meat. 

Probably  the  most  rigorous  search  for 
meat  type  lines  being  carried  on  today  is 
the  testing  done  by  the  Swine  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  at  Ohio  State  University. 
Here,  two  pigs,  preferably  a  barrow  and  a 
gilt  from  a  litter  which  would  qualify  for 
production  registry,  are  taken  from  the 
farm  at  60  days  of  age  and  shipped  to 
Columbus  to  the  new  swine  evaluation 
station.  In  one  of  the  station’s  108  in¬ 
dividual  pens,  the  pair  are  raised  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  weight.  Careful  records  are  kept  on 
amount  of  feed  eaten,  daily  rate  of  gain, 
and  amount  of  feed  it  takes  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain.  So  far.  the  Bgures 
show  that  the  average  pig  entered  in  the 
program  comes  from  an  1 1  pig  litter  out 
of  which  10  were  raised  to  weaning;  the 
average  gained  1.74  pounds  a  day  and 
reached  a  slaughter  weight  of  204  pounds 
in  100  da\’S  at  the  station  in  addition  to 
the  60  days  on  the  farm:  feed  conversion 
was  at  the  rate  of  343  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain. 

At  the  end  of  the  test,  these  pigs  are 
slaughtered  and  their  carcasses  tested  at 
the  meat  laboratories  of  the  university. 
To  qualify  for  certiHcation  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  least  47  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight  must  cut  out  in  trimmed  primal 
cuts  which  include  skinned  ham.  trimmed 
loin,  trimmed  belly,  and  New  York  shoul- 


Hardy  Grafted  Nut  Trees 

The  blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is 
really  "ringing  the  bell"  as  an  ornamental 
and  orchard  crop.  Crop  Trees  for  Cattle 
Forage  and  Market.  Our  nut  and  crop  trees, 
selected  for  quality  and  early  bearing  are 
the  future's  landscape  tree  and  a  simple 
solution  with  profit  for  America's  naked 
hills.  Don't  miss  them.  Write  for  Fall  Prices 
on  Nuts. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 

BOX  Y  DOWNINGTON,  PA. 


World's  Finest  Portables!  Exceptiorially 
Rugged  Heavy-Duty  Model  .  .  .  priced 
risliti  Extra-wide  18"  to  22*  galvanized 
steel  sections.  Extra-heavy  double  No. 
62  chain.  4-roller  power-elevated  der¬ 
rick.  Roller  bearings  throughout.  Also 
Big  20*  wide  Model  at  AMAZING 
LOW  PRICE.  Elevates  everything  — 
baled  hay,  corn,  small  grain.  Write  far 
FREE  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  2752  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Professional  gasoline-powered  chain 
saw.  Weighs  only  20  lb.  Send  for  free 
literature.  McCxilloch  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Los  Angeles  45,  California — 
World's  largest  chain  saw  builder. 


NEWS!  Ask  about  the  McCulloch  twin-action 
farm  lawn  mower. 


LIVESTOCK 

Ecoflomieal.  Easily  oppliad. 

Cattia  Siz9— $13.00  for  SOO 
Skaap-Hog  Siza— $0.05  for  500 
Applicator  for  applying  $2  oa. 

IdentlcAl  name  ttam^nt  on  1,000  or  moro  tats— 


no  charge 


less  than  1,000  tags^ll.M  net. 


NECK  CHAIN  TAGS 


1**  numbers,  both  sides.  Complete  cow 

set:  brass  tag  2H  x  2*^'*a  40**  chain, 

and  attachment  link.  Per  set— dozen 

lots— ll.SO  each.  F.O.B.  Newport. 


UCTION  SALE  TAG 


Style  No.  13€.  I'a**  diameter.  I''  black 
number,  both  sides,  on  white  background, 

$7.tS  per  SOO  quantity. 

Hog  rings  for  attaching— $1.7$  per  SOO. 

Ringer— SOc  each. 

Also  complete  line  of  Bull  Rings,  Ear 
Notchers,  Cattle  Leads.  Prompt  dsUvenra 
Write  for  free  circular  and  additional  information. 


NATIONAL  BAND  t  TAG  CO.  Oept  NEWPORT.  HT 


^ROSSH  ART 


TOUGHEST  DIGGER 
YOU  CAN  BUY! 

No  matter  how  tough  the 
digging,  the  Grosshart 
Post-hole  does  the  Job. 

One-man  operated  .  .  . 

FORCE-FED  auger  bores  easily  through 
dry  hard  soil,  shale,  tree  roots  and  all  ex¬ 
treme  soil  conditions.  Easy  to  operate,  sim¬ 
ple  to  mount  or  dismount.  The  Grosshart 
operates  from  PTO  only.  Augers  available  in 
6".  9".  10"  and  12"  sizes.  For  Amazing  Low 
Prices  and  FREE  Literature,  Write  Today. 

J.  R.  PREWITT  S  SONS 

121  Prawitt  Bldg.  Plaasant  Hill,  Miisouri 


BOX  FG-1B5 
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I  Wyeth  Inc.  115 

llSYardley  Plastics  Co. .  84 


Aldrich  Co.  .  110 

Allied  .Mills,  Inc.  .  9 

Allis  Chalmers  Co.  .  11 

American  Berkshire  Assn. .  128 

American  Corriedale  Assi(c.  114 

American  tluernse.v  Cattle  127 

American  Hampshire  Sheep 

Assn.  74 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  113 
American  MilkinR  Shorthorn 

Society  128 

American  Potash  Institute  89 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders 

Assn.  .  ^  82 

American  Society  of  Farm 

.ManaRers  93 

W.  R.  Ames  Co.  93 

Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Indiana  116 

Areair  Co.  132 

Ariens  Company  .  122 

Babson  Bros.  Co.  .  8 

Baird  .Machinery  Co. .  83 

Barnes  .MfR.  Co.  .  86 

Behlen  .MfR.  Co.  .  114 

C.  S.  Bell  Co.  103 

Belsaw  Machinery  Co. . 86,  116 

The  John  Blue  Co.  90 

Bostrom-Brady  .MfR.  Co.  91 

N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.  Inc.  .  85 

Boyt  Company  108 

BridReport  Implement  W’orks  119 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc .  94 

Butler  MfR.  Co.  80 

Calumet  Steel  Div.  .  88 

Campbell  Hausfeld  Co .  114 

J.  I.  Case  Co .  20 

Caterpillar  Tractor .  12 

Champion  Corp.  .  82 

Choremaster  Div. .  124 

Cizek  MfR.  Co .  90 

Clay  Equipment  Corp .  101 

Clayton  &  Lambert  Co. .  81 

Cobey  WaRon  .  117 

Conrad,  Fremont  John .  127 

Construction  Machinery  Co.  113 

Continental  Motors  .  74 

Cyclone  Seeder  Co. .  82 

Danuser  Machine  Co. .  124 

H.  C.  Davis  &  Sons  . 108,  130 

Dayton  Pump  &  MfR.  Co .  83 

John  Deere  &  Co.  .  6 

Del.aval  Separator  Co. .  19 

DeminR  Co. . 78 

Doane  ARri.  Service,  Inc . 76,  132 

Dodson  MfR.  Co.  . .  100 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  .  99 

Duplex  .Mill  &  MfR.  Co .  128 

Early  &  Daniel  Co. .  126 

Eaton  MfR.  Co.  .  23 

Edmund  Scientific  Corp .  126 

Edwards  Laboratory .  117 

Elto  Co.  114 

Cheston  Eshelman  .  116 

Eversman  MfR.  Co .  91 

Farmer  Feeder  Co.  Inc .  128 

Farmhand  Co.  .  104 

Farm  Quarterly  Books  .  113 

Harry  FerRuson  Co.  Inc. .  75 

Ferndale  Farms  139 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  21 

FitchburR  EnRineerinR  Corp.  .  .  18 

Ford  Tractor  &  Implement  ....  5 

Webber  C.  French  MfR.  Co.....  129 

FrohrinR  Machine  Co. .  84 

Fuerst  Bros.  &  Co.  Ltd.  .  86 

Gehl  Bros.  .MfR.  Co. .  129 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co .  15 

The  (ioodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  Inc.  2nd  Cover 

Gormann-Rupp  Co .  34 

Gravely  .Motor  Plow  .  109 

(treat  Lakes  Steel  Corp .  14 

Habco  MfR.  Co.  .  96 

Hahn,  Inc.  . 128 

Hale  Fire  Pump  Co.  .  125 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co .  76 

Hell  Co.  79 

Helix  ('orp.  . 118,  109 

John  W.  Hobbs  Corp. .  110 

Hoffco  Inc.  123 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn. .  28 

Hotchkiss  Steel  Products .  114 

Howard  Rotavatttr  Co.  .  119 

Hubbard  Farms,  Inc .  87 

International  Harvester  Co.  ....  1 

International  .Minerals  ] 


SAYS  HAROLD  B.  NICKERSON  — OSAGE,  IOWA 


Trice  based  on  first  quatity  materials,  and  will  vary  according  ta  locality. 


Mr.  Nickerson,  being  a  good  work¬ 
man  himself,  looked  at  every  type  of 
rafter  he  could  find  before  he  bought 
this  Rilco  Machine  Shed.  "I  could 
see  better  materials  and  better  work¬ 
manship  all  the  way  through,  in  Rilco 
rafters,”  he  says. 

It’s  a  big  surprise  to  many  people 
to  find  that  these  attractive  trouble 
free  Rilco  Utility  Buildings  with  no 


interior  posts  can  actually  cost  less 
than  buildings  designed  for  only  a 
15  to  20-year  life.  In  some  spans  the 
cost  of  all  materials  above  foundation 
for  a  genuine  Rilco  Utility  Building 
is  only  approximately  78^  a  square 
foot.  The  secret,  of  course,  is  in  the 
efficiently  designed,  factory-made 
glued  laminated  wood  rafters.  They 
mean  big  savings  in  erection  time. 


It’s  a  nicer  looking  barn 
and  more  efficient,  too!’ 


SAYS  MRS.  ERNEST  THOMPSON  — MONTEREY,  INDIANA 


T)hS0  FiHir  Bzri-SO'iir 


‘Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


Layer  on  layer  of  kiln-dried  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir  are  permanently 
bonded  under  pressure,  with  water¬ 
proof  glues,  to  the  precise  shape  re¬ 
quired.  Then,  Rilco  rafters  are  cut 
to  size  and  drilled  for  connections. 
All  necessary  hardware  is  furnished. 
This  way,  4  or  5  men  can  erect  the 
rafters  for  a  building  in  less  than  half 
a  day.  For  complete  information, 
send  the  coupon  below. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson,  Monterey, 
Indiana,  knows  that  looks  are  more 
than  skin  deep  when  it  comes  to  farm 
buildings.  ”We  certainly  like  the 
appearance  of  our  new  Rilco  barn,” 
she  says,  ’’but  even  more  important, 
it’s  more  efficient,  too! 

"We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes, 
that  barn  went  up  so  fast.  It  was 
finished  in  four  days.” 

Here’s  how  these  rafters  are  made. 


For  your  protoction 
and  convofiionc*,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumbor  daaler. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

2508  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

#  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Bam  Catalog  and 
information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  Two-Story  Boms  □  Mochin*  Shads 

□  Ona-Story  Boms  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Housos 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

Advertising  Offices:  EASTERN  OFFICE.  Harold  C.  VVeltner.  38  VV.  53rd. 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. ;  MIDWEST  OFFICE.  Charles  VV.  Anderson.  Ringwood. 
Illinois;  W'ESTERN  OFFICE,  Damon  Blossom,  Belden  Farm.  Belton.  Mo.; 
DETROIT.  Waldo  E.  Fellows.  Stephenson  Building;  WEST  COAST 
OFFICE.  Ed  Kerr,  3028  West  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  4,  Calif.:  ADVER- 
TI«5ING  manager.  Harry  Dunnohew.  22  East  12th  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  &  W.  Pubiishing  Co.,  Aron  M.  Mathieu,  Vice  President.  Member  A.B.C. 


you  can  build  almost  anything  on  the  farm.  And  with  West 
Coast  lumber,  whatever  you  build  will  be  economical,  sturdy, 
and  long-lasting . . .  w  hether  it  is  a  new  structure  or  a  remod¬ 
eling  job.  Plan  your  next  project  for  lumber  . . .  America’s 
favorite  farm  building  material.  And  ask  your  dealer  for 
West  Coast  lumber  . . .  Douglas  Fir,  West  Coast  Hemlock, 
Western  Red  Cedar  and  Sitka  Spruce. 

#  Send  coupon  Tor  free  booklets:  “Planning  a  Form  Home”  outlines  a  new 
practical  method  for  getting  started  on  that  new  home  to  fit  your  individual 
needs.  "How  to  Build  Farm  Buildings  That  Last  Longer"  is  handy  pocket  size, 
with  diagrams  showing  detailed  construction  methods.  “Horizontal  Surface 
Silos”  contains  construction  sketches  for  the  new,  easy-to-build  horizontal 
silo.  Mail  coupon  today! 


WEST  COAST  LUMBER 


Wat  -tfoMtcck 
tUateoi'Rea 


Lumber  of  Quality  Produced  by  Members 

WIST  COAST  LUMBIRMEN’S  ASSOCIATION 


WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

Room  917  *  1410  S.  W.  Morrison,  Portland  5,  Oregon 

Pleose  tend  me  your  froe  booklef(s) 

— - Surfoce  Silos  ' 

—  —  -  —  How  to  Build  Form  Buildings  Thot  Lost  Longer  ' 

-  _  Plonning  o  Form  Home  ’ 


Nome _  _  _ 


Address^ _ _ 


C 
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der.  A  number  of  other  measurements 
are  taken  and  recorded,  such  as  thickness 
of  back  fat,  square  inches  of  loin  at  the 
tenth  rib,  and  per  cent  of  fat  trim  to  live 
weight.  Part  of  the  cost  of  this  program 
is  met  by  the  breeders  themselves.  One  of 
the  two  pigs  they  send  for  testing  is  given 
to  the  laboratory;  they  are  paid  for  the 
other  at  the  going  market  rate. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  using  these 
programs  and  those  developed  by  Iowa 
State  College,  Purdue,  University  of  Il¬ 
linois.  and  other  agricultural  colleges  to 
guide  them  in  their  breeding  selection. 

There  are  critics,  however.  Most  of 
whom  begin  with,  “This  is  a  good  idea, 
but  ...”  One  of  these.  Earl  Hamre,  a 
neighbor  of  Terrill’s  who.  with  his  brother 
Robert,  raises  42.000  broilers  a  year  and 
runs  a  75  sow  pig  hatcher\'.  says,  “I  think 
the  Wisconsin  program  is  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  we  feel  that  the  most  important 
thing  to  worr\-  about  today  is  feed  con¬ 
version.  In  the  broiler  industiv  we  empha¬ 
sized  feed  conversion  and  then  worried 
about  quality.  I  feel  that  we  hog  raisers 
are  going  to  have  to  go  right  down  this 
same  road.  If  hog  raisers  go  on  pouring 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds  of  feed  into 
their  pigs  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
gain,  they  won’t  be  in  business  long 
enough  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
pigs.” 

Leslie  O’Brian,  whose  herd  records  go 
back  55  years  on  the  purebred  herd  his 
grandfather  started,  speaks  for  a  lot  of 
hard-shelled  hog  men  when  he  says,  “These 
production  testing  programs  are  excellent 
for  the  farmer  who  is  raising  hogs,  but  a 
real  hog  man  doesn’t  need  them.  I  don’t 
need  the  university  to  come  out  and  tell 
me  how  much  a  pig  weighs — if  I  did,  I 
wouldn’t  be  a  hog  man.  Sixty  years  ago 
my  grandfather  told  me,  ‘The  farmer  who 
feeds  his  pigs  and  doesn’t  stay  around  to 
watch  them  eat  won’t  learn  much  about 
pigs.  You  sit  on  the  fence  ever\'  day  and 
get  to  know  your  pigs  and  you’ll  develop 
into  a  good  hand  with  hogs.’  ” 

THE  AUTHOR:  Ed  Mercer  was  born  in  Texas  and 
wias  one  oi  two  survivors  oi  his  immediate  family  in  the 
Galveston  flood  of  1918.  He  went  to  Wisconsin  shortly 
after  and  Rrew  up  happily  on  a  125  acre  dairy  and  hnj( 
farm.  He  Rraduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture  and  was  editor  of  TAe  Black  Fox 
Magazine,  news  editor  and  feature  writer  for  The 
Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal,  editor  of  The  Manu- 
factnring  Confectioner,  and  farm  editor  of  the  H'isconsin 
Stale  Journal.  He  joined  the  staff  of  The  Madison 
Advertising  ARency.  as  copy  writer  and  accountant,  in 
.March,  1953.  He  does  extensive  free  lance  writing. 


GET  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR 
GAS  CUTTING  TORCH 

Here  is  a  FREE  BOOKLET  containini; 
helpful  information  on  the  use  and  care  of 
your  gas  cutting  torch.  You  can  get  smooth 
cuts  —  perfect  circles  —  uniform  bevels  by 
the  new  Burner’s  Aid  method.  Write  today 
for  your  FREE  copy  of  “Fundamentals  of 
Flame  Cutting”! 

ARCAIR  COMPANY 

437  South  Mt.  Pleasant  Street 
Lancaster,  Ohio 
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"FARM  DESIGNED” 

BOOST  EFFICIENCY -REDUCE  WASTE,  LABORS 


High  Round  Crib  permits 
earlier  harvest,  less  loss 


MARTIN 


BUILDINGS 


Rigid  Frame  Building  has 
efficient,  dear-span  interior 


You  can  harvest  earlier,  in  nice  weather,  and  lose 
far,  far  less  corn  from  shelling,  dropped  ears  and 
downed  stalks.  Weather  is  never  a  problem.  You 
pick  with  kernel  moisture  as  high  as  35%,  when 
leaves  and  stalks  are  still  pliable  —  and  your  picker 
works  better,  too!  This  high-moisture  com  is  dried 
by  unheated  air  forced  through  the  High  Round 
Clrib  by  a  high-pressure  fan.  In  addition,  you  get 
dry,  vermin-proof  storage  that  will  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  crop  you  grow.  Dollar  for  dollar,  a 
High  Round  Crib  gives  you  more  permanent,  ef¬ 
ficient,  convenient  storage  than  any  other  system. 
V’ou'll  save  labor,  too,  because  you  fill  and  empty  a 
High  Round  with  a  standard  farm  elevator — elim¬ 
inating  hard,  back-breaking  shoveling. 


F.very  cubic  foot  of  space  is  usable  inside  the  Martin 
Rigid  Frame  Building  with  its  straight  sidewalls  and 
open,  trussicss  interior.  Walls,  corners  and  eaves  are 
light  to  keep  out  rain  and  snow  —  and  doors  and 
windows  fit  snug.  \’entilation  is  no  problem  with  gable 
louvres  or  roof  ventilators.  Here's  a  building  that's 
usable  for  general  storage  of  seed,  feed  and  fertilizer, 
as  livestock  shelter,  machinery  storage,  dairy  barn,  tarn; 
shop  —  or  a  general  purpose  building  that  you  will  use 
every  day  of  the  year!  .And  you  get  the  permanence 
that  only  steel  can  assure  in  a  building  that  will  enhance 
the  appearance  of  your  farm.  An  investment  in  an 
efficient,  scientifically-designed  Martin  Rigid  Frame 
Building  is  .an  investment  in  the  future  of  your  farm. 


i 

HARVEST  HOARDER  BIN 

Equipped  for  unheated  air  drying,  per¬ 
mits  earlier  harvest  of  small  grain  or 
shelled  corn  to  avoid  weather  and 
cutterbar  losses  in  the  field.  Weather- 
tight,  vermin-proof,  safe,  economical, 
proven  by  farmers  everywhere. 


Get  the  FACTS  on  any  of  these  Buildings. 


STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


% 


Nome 


1103  Longview  Avenue — Mansfield,  Ohio 

Q  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  the  complete  Martin  line. 
[~~)  High  Round  Crib 
Q  Rigid  Frame  Building 
(~~)  Harvest  Hoarder  Bin 

Silo  Address 

Q  Arch  Building 

r~|  Haymaker  Town 

(~|  Crop  Drying 
520 


n  Student 


County 


State 


STEEL-BILT  SILO 

Air-tight,  leokproof 
sidewalls  lock  in  valu¬ 
able  plont  juices,  keep 
out  air  .  .  ,  reduce 
spoilage  .  .  .  assure 
the  best  quality  nu¬ 
tritious  silage  from 
all  your  forages. 


HAYMAKER 

Mow  hay  at  prime  . . . 
air-dry  to  avoid  leach¬ 
ing,  shattering  in  the 
field.  Saves  all  the 
leaf  .  .  .  green,  mead¬ 
ow-delicious  forage 
year  around! 
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MM  UNI-HUSKORS  PLACE  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
AT  1954  INTERNATIONAL  HUSKING  CONTEST 

Fifty  thousand  spectators  saw  it  happen— a  clean  sweep  for  the 
Minneapolis- Moline  Uni-Huskor  and  the  MM  husking  system. 
Combining  the  self-propelled  operation  of  the  MM  Uni-Farmor  with 
the  unbeatable  husking  of  MM  Huskors,  the  Uni-Huskor  stepped 
way  out  ahead  of  all  competition.  From  the  first  wagonload  you 
husk,  you'll  profit  by  that  same  MM  Huskor  championship  per¬ 
formance. 

Stalk  to  wagonbox,  MM  Huskors  are  built  to  get  all  your  corn 
.  .  .  and  get  it  clean.  Three  gathering  chains  for  each  row  .  .  .  five- 
position  floating  points  . . .  snapping  rolls  S3V2  inches  long  . . .  side- 
to-side  and  rotating  raddle  action  on  the  Uni-Huskor  .  .  .  four- 
section  metal  and  rubber  husking  rolls  .  .  .  full-length  corn  savers 
and  high-speed  cleaning  fans  make  MM  Huskors  winners  in  com¬ 
petition— in  your  corn. 

Ask  your  MM  Dealer  for  the  facts  on  the  Huskor  that's  right  for 
you.  Find  out  why  MM  husking  makes  corn  pay  ...  as  no  other 
pickers  can ! 


MM  UNI-MCKn-SHILLn-Pick  and  thtll 
corn  wMi  up  la  30%  maitlur*  conltnl  with 
this  advancod  Uni-Formor  unit.  On*  quick 
trip  wind*  up  yaur  corn  harv*tt . . .  puts  you 
wooks  ahoad. 


MM  eULL-eiHIND  HUSKOIS-For  y*ar* 
tho  Com  B*lt  favoril*— now  bottor  than  ovor 
with  a  host  of  now  advontagos.  MM  pull- 
bohind  Huskors  two  ovailoblo  in  1-  and  2- 
row  modols. 


MM  QUALITY  SHILLIIS-tli*  {•oding  toffort 
by  farl  Giv*  your  snapped  or  husked  corn 
preferred  treatment  with  MM  Shelters.  Two 
models,  capacities  from  175  I*  1200  bushels 
per  hour,  both  belt  or  FTO  powered. 


MM  MOUNTID  HUSKORS-Chompion  MM 
performance  in  a  compact  2-row  Huskor  that 
mounts  on  your  MM  tractor.  Available  for 
MM  Models  ZAN,  ZAU,  ZBN,  ZBU,  UBN, 
UBU,  UTN,  UTU. 
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